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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION , 
AND JAPAN’S DEFENSE 





By Soichiro Ito | 


N considering Japan’s security problems, it is necessary to un- 
J derstand Japan’s geographical location and its cultural and 
economic ties in Asia. At the same time, attention must be 
paid to thé sentiments of its people which changed dramatically 
after World War II and its reliance on the U.S. relationship as 
well as the vastly ‘strengthened military presence of the Soviet 
Union in the Far East. | 
Japan, an insular’ country which is located off Asia and 
stretches north to south in an arc-like shape in the Northwestern 
Pacific, has strong historical ties with the Asian continent. It is 
true that after the Meiji Restoration in 1868, Japan succeeded 
in modernizing itself rapidly by introducing Western thought and 
technology. But Japan still has strong similarities with other 
Asian countries, especially with those in East Asia, in philosophy, 
religion and culture. In addition, there is a racial affinity. 

In the economic field, trade between Japan and Asian coun- 
tries amounts to about 50 per cent of Japan’s total exports and 
imports. For the supply of oil, which is one of the resources in- 
dispensable to Japan’s industrial base, the country greatly de- 
pends on stability in this region, since oil is transported to Ja- 
pan. by sea off the continent. Thus interdependence between Ja- 
pan and Asian countries has become closer and closer, and peace 
and prosperity in Asia has become essential to Japan’s survival. 

Thus, it is necessary for Japan to make a positive contribution 
to enhance stability and development in Asia. This must be done 
not merely to accomplish its mission as a member of the interna- 
tional society but to ensure its own existence. Japan, therefore, 
has been actively contributing to the development of Asian coun- 
tries through economic and technological cooperation on a both 
governmental and private basis, while endeavoring to promote 
mutual ‘understanding through cultural exchanges. and other 
ways. Learning its lesson from World War II which ravaged 
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Eastern Asia and the Western. Pacific region, Japan decided to 
hold down its defense capability to necessary minimum under 
its peace constitution. It is, as a result, impossible for Japan to 
contribute through military means to support the peace and 
stability of Asia. And I do not think Asian countries are expecting 
such a commitment from Japan. 

. Needless to say, Japan bears the responsibility of making de- 
fense efforts for protecting itself. If Japan should fail to fulfill 
this responsibility, it would become a focus for criticism, since 
the international situation around Japan would become unpre- 
dictable, and the international order in Asia, especially in East 
Asia, would become extremely unstable. As an independent na- 
tion, Japan cannot adopt such an irresponsible policy. Under 
the “Basic Policy for National Defense” formulated in 1957, 
it is Japan’s fundamental security policy, while pursuing policies 
in both diplomatic and domestic fields, to build a needed and 
efficient defense capability as well as to maintain the Japan-U.S. 
security arrangements. 

If Japan manages to possess minimum but necessary defense 
capability under the Japan-U.S. security arrangements, thereby 
acquiring a position as a stabilizing power in Asia, and actually 
uses its economic power amounting to some Io per cent in the 
world GNP, as well as its highly developed frontier technology, for 
the development of Asian countries, it will be able to contribute to 
the stability of Asia, and eventually the world. The majority of 
Japanese people today agree that their country plays such roles 
in the international society. As a person having top responsibility 
for defense affairs of a country under the democratic system, I con- 
sider it my duty to efficiently carry out defense policies based on 
the nation’s public support and basic principles including that 
of civilian control. I also regard it as my task to build up reliable 
defense strength with high quality weapons and to create a well 
organized structure enabling the Japan-U.S. security treaty to 
function smoothly. 

Rivalry between the two collective security systems of the east- 
ern and western camps led by the Soviet Union and the U.S. re- 
spectively has been characteristic of the world military situation 
since World War II. The two super-powers, however, have prac- 
ticed restraint to avoid an all-out nuclear war or any other con- 
flict which might develop into such a war. In this sense, it might 
be said that the situation has assumed the ambivalent character 
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of confrontation and cooperation between East and West. 

In the recent international situation, however, the aspect of 
cooperation has retreated and that of confrontation has come to 
the front due to the Soviet Union’s move to vastly bolster its mili- 
tary strength. This trend became conspicuous when the Soviet 
Union, emboldened by its own military power, began to expand 
its influence in neighoring countries and the Third World, espe- 
cially after its military invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. In addi- 
tion, incidents in Poland, the Middle East and Indochina as well 
as the military clash between Argentina and Britain over the 
Falkland Islands have been making the international situation 
more fluid and unstable. 

The Soviet Union, which came to realize its nuclear weapons 
and conventional naval forces were inferior to those of the U.S. 
as a result of the Cuban Crisis in 1962, began to enhance its 
military capability while appealing for the so-called peaceful co- 
existence. The Soviet Union has by now achieved almost an equili- 
brium with the U.S. in terms of military strength. If this trend 
continues indefinitely, the Soviet Union will likely surpass the 
U.S. in military capability by the middle of the 1980s. 


SOVIET NUCLEAR POWER 


In the area of strategic nuclear offensive forces, the U.S. has 
endeavored since the middle of the 1960s to deter the Soviet 
Union from using any nuclear weapons by relying on the so-called 
“assured destruction strategy” of sufficiently surviving the first 
Soviet nuclear strike in an all-out war to be able to inflict un- 
bearable damage on Soviet cities and industrial facilities. The So- 
viet Union, on the other hand, has continued to increase the num- 
ber of its missiles and the power of their warheads, and it has 
succeeded in deploying more launchers and throw-weight in 
ICBMs and SLBMs than the U.S. Recently, it has been also 
rapidly approaching the level of the U.S. in the fields of quality 
such as targeting accuracy and MIRV-ing. 

It is a general view that the U.S. and the Soviet Union are al- 
most balanced at the moment in the area of strategic nuclear 
forces, but the Soviet Union will have the advantage if current 
trends continue. The Soviet Union’s ability to deliver a limited 
nuclear attack only on U.S. military facilities has considerably in- 
creased these last years due to the improved targeting accuracy 
of its missiles, thereby making it difficult for the U.S. to respond 
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to this threat. The U.S., therefore, has been making more efforts 
to ensure an effective nuclear deterrent by adopting what is call- 
ed the “countervailing nuclear strategy,” hurrying the full-scale 
modernization of strategic nuclear forces through the develop- 
ment and disposition of MX missiles and the development of B-1 
strategic bombers to maintain'’a nuclear power balance’ with the 
Soviet Union.  — 

In the theater nuclear weapons’ area, the Soviet Union is also 
striving to increase the number of its Backfire bombers and SS-20 
intermediate range missiles. It is estimated that the Soviet Union 
has approximately 150 Backfires and 300 SS-20 missiles now. 
Some one fourth to one third of them are believed to be deployed 
in the Far East. This coupled with increased conventional. forces 
there has enlarged the potential threat to the security of Japan. 

As for the global conventional military balance between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, it is notable that both the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union have been trying to increase their presences in 
the Middle East and the Indian Ocean taking into consideratiori 
the rising importance of these areas. Because of its geographical 
position, Russia has traditionally advanced westward ranging 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean and eastward toward the 
Pacific. But the concentration of its forces in the Middle East and 
the Indian Ocean areas has also taken place in the last few years 
as shown in the case of its’ intervention in Afghanistan at the end 
of December 1979. As regards its naval forces ‘in the Indian 
Ocean area,- in particular, the Soivet Union has many ports of 
call and the regular presence of ships reaches 20 to 30. In the 
Southeast Asian region, it has naval bases in Da Nang and Cani 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam and deploys more than 1o ships in the 
South China Sea while carrying out active air reconnaissance and 
patrols. This situation indicates that the Soviet Pacific Fleet is 
gaining power as an ocean-going. fleet and is becoming a. firm 
force in the Western Pacific and the Indian Ocean. Thus it has 
become a big potential threat to the sea lines of communication 
to and from Japan in case of emergency. 

. On the other hand, the U.S. has adopted the so-called “for- 
ward deployment strategy” of keeping some’ of its conventional 
forces deployed’ in advance in Europe and the Western Pacific 
which are considered vital to the U.S. It is essential for the U.S. 
to. ensure the safety of sea lines of communication between the 
‘continental U.S. and these regions to make this “forward deploy- 
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ment strategy” effective. With the Soviet naval forces enhanced 
enough to operate in the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, 
the U.S. is seeking to maintain the firm presence of its naval for- 
ces in Southwestern Asia and the Indian Ocean.region. At the 
same time, the U.S. is going ahead with a plan to set up a “rapid 
deployment force” to cope with contingencies, for the most part, 
in the coastal area of the Persian Gulf, by utilizing such facilities 
as the Diego Garcia base in the Indian Ocean. 

As far as the military situation surrounding Japan is concerned, 
we might note two stances taken by the U.S. and the Soviet 
‘Union. The Soviet Union has made efforts to strengthen military 
forces:in both volume and: quality whereas the U.S. has concen- 
trated on quality improvement. Through such efforts, the Soviet 
Union. has succeeded, in deploying 460,000 ground troops in 51 
divisions and an air force with about 2,200 bombers and fighters. 
Considering naval power, which directly involves the vital sea con- 
trol question for the western camp’s security, the Soviet Union’s 
Pacific Fleet now has about 800.ships reaching 1,580,000 tons in 
total. The U.S. Seventh Fleet, which has strong striking capability 
due to its formation centered on aircraft carriers, still holds a domi- 
nant position in the open sea of the Pacific, but the Soviet Union 
is believed to be relatively superior in such sea areas as the Sea of 
Japan and the Sea of Okhotsk since Soviet naval forces can re- 
ceive air support from the coastal area. Besides, the Soviet Union 
has set up a combined command designed to control the three 
military districts of the Far East,. Zabaikal and Siberia and other 
troops stationed in Mongolia. This action must have been taken 
with not only China’ but the Pacific area in mind. And also it is 
worth noting that this step enhances the capability of meeting 
contingencies and provides flexibility of. maneuver, which had 
been based on each military district in the East Asia area, by 
placing the forces under a single command. of one headquarters. 
We might say: that this indicates the great interest the Soviet. Union 
has in the Far East. The Soviet Union has also stationed ground 
troops, equivalent’ to a division, in the four northern islands, Ja- 
pan’s inherent territory. The troops on these islands are equipped 
with tanks, surface-to-air missiles and attack-helicopters. 

The state of confrontation between North and South still re- 
mains in Korean Peninsula, which is separated from Japan by 
a narrow strait and is closely and historically related with Japan’s 
security. “Fhe Carter administration once: worked out a with- 
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drawal program for U.S. troops stationed in South Korea, but the 
current Reagan administration freezed this plan to cope with re- 
markably strengthened North Korean military power during the 
1970s. In addition to freezing the withdrawal of its ground com- 
bat troops, the U.S. has been endeavoring to modernize its air force 
in South Korea to maintain peace and stability in the area. 


WESTERN MILITARY BUILDUP 


Facing such a threatening international situation, western coun- 
tries are trying hard to strengthen their defense capability to cope 
with Soviet expansionism. The U.S., in particular, is now seeking 
to extensively modernize its nuclear and conventional forces to 
recover a military balance with the Soviet Union, Through the 
draft budget of fiscal 1983 announced in January this year, the 
U.S. showed a firm determination to reinforce its defense capa- 
bility by increasing defense expenditures while curbing the total 
volume of the budget. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) countries also agreed in their summit talks in May 1978 
to increase defense spending by three per cent in real terms in a 
long-range defense buildup program. In a ministerial conference 
in December 1979, as steps to strengthen the defense capability of 
the western camp, NATO decided to deploy Pershing II surface- 
to-surface missiles and cruise missiles in Europe to counter the 
SS-20 middle range missiles of the Soviet Union. 

The military balance in East Asia is characterized unlike the 
clearcut confrontation between the eastern and western camps in 
Europe, by a kind of subtle equilibrium resulting from the com- 
plicated entanglement of U.S., Soviet and Chinese interests fol- 
lowing the Soviet-China feud and the restoration of U.S.-China 
relations. But recently, discord has surfaced due to the U.S. deci- 
sion to export arms to Taiwan in U.S.-China relations. Reporters 
say that, taking advantage of this, the Soviet Union is approach- 
ing China to improve relations. It is a matter of great concern 
to Japan in what direction U.S.-China relations will go in the fu- 
ture since it is closely related to Japan’s security. ‘Therefore, Ja- 
pan hopes the U.S. and China will take reasonable actions in 
connection with this problem. 

The Japan-U.S. friendly relationship is the foundation of the 
development and prosperity of Japan in all fields. And we might 
say it has very deep significance in the security field. As stated 
earlier, the defense capability of Japan is limited to the minimum 
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necessary level for self-defense under the peace constitution, and 
the country adopted the national policy of the so-called three 
nonnuclear principles of “not possessing nuclear weapons, not 
producing them and not permitting their introduction into Ja- 
pan.” It is, therefore, difficult for Japan to independently protect 
its security only with its restramed defense power. Its basic policy, 
therefore, is to maintain its independence based on the Japan- 
U.S. security arrangements, Thirty years have passed since the 
effectuation of the peace treaty and Japan-U.S. security treaty in 
San Francisco, through which Japan declared its adherence to 
the Free World. In these 30 years, while successfully keeping its 
independence and peace, Japan achieved unprecedented economi¢ 
development. This seems to prove Japan was right in making its 
security policy choice. 

Recently the Helms resolution demanding the start of talks to 
revise the Japan-U.S. security treaty, the Zablocki and the Levin 
resolutions insisting Japan raise defense spending at least up to 
one per cent of its GNP, the Neal resolution calling for Japan 
to pay two per cent of its GNP to the U.S. as a security tax and 
the Hunter resolution urging Japan to shoulder the financial cost 
to form a U.S. naval task force with an aircraft carrier were 
successively introduced in the U.S. Congress. Public hearings were 
also held on Japan’s defense affairs in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees in both the Senate and the House. As these moves show, 
there is now a growing pressure in the U.S. Congress for Japan 
to enhance its defense capability. 

The U.S. has a strong fear that today’s East-West military bal- 
ance might tilt in the Soviet Union’s favor before long if the west- 
ern camp does nothing. The U.S. considers it necessary for west- 
ern bloc countries to unite and strengthen their defense capabilities 
for a better East-West military balance, thereby deterring a nu- 
clear war between the two blocs or any serious military clash which 
might develop into such a war and maintaining the world peace. 
The U.S. also regards it as essential from a long-term viewpoint, 
to negotiate effective arms control and disarmament with the 
Soviet Union once the military balance is improved, so as- to pass 
to a equilibrium on a lower level. In spite of domestic financial 
difficulties, the U.S. government is taking the lead in enhancing 
defense strength with its utmost efforts and asking the nation 
for a great deal of sacrifices. While bolstering its nuclear weap- 
ons and naval forces globally deployed, bearing the responsibility 
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to cover such areas as the Middle East and the Indian Ocean, 
where other allied nations cannot afford to share the defense 
load, the U.S. is strongly urging its allies to improve their de- 
fense capabilities for the security of their own region. The U.S. 
has thus constantly expressed its strong hope that Japan will 
strengthen its defense capability, especially since talks between 
former Japanese foreign minister Saburo Okita and former U.S. 
defense secretary Harold Brown in March 1g80. In the Japan- 
U.S. security arrangements, Japan is supposed to rely on U.S. 
armed forces in fields where Japan’s defense power is not suff- 
cient. Thus the U.S. complements what Japan’s defense capa- 
bility is lacking in. It 1s, therefore, natural that the U.S. should be 
concerned about Japan’s defense efforts in terms of shouldering the 
defense burden equitably. It is our own business how to build up 
Japan’s defense capability, which means this must be handled in- 
dependently on our own judgement. But as long as the Japan- 
U.S. security arrangements are indispensable to Japan’s survival, 
I believe that it is necessary for Japan to pay sincere attention to 
U.S. expectations. . 

For a treaty to be really effective, both of its parties should 
fairly shoulder the burden resulting from its enforcement. And 
also they are required to make sustained efforts for better co- 
operative and reliable relations in every field. In this sense, I re- 
call that Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki expressed his sincere in- 
tention to make greater efforts to improve Japan’s defense capa- 
bility through a joint statement issued after the summit talks with 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan in May last year. I, myself, made 
my utmost efforts to have the increased defense budget for fiscal 
1982 approved in the Diet despite the difficult financial situation 
of the country. 

Besides, the Japanese and U.S. governments agreed on the 
“Guidelines for Japan-U.S. defense cooperation” in 1978 as a poli- 
cy to make the Japan-U.S. security arrangements firmer. Based 
on this agreement, they have been trying to work out plans for 
concerted operations in the case of an armed attack on Japan, 
and the way of extending facilities to the U.S. forces stationed 
in Japan in the event of an emergency which might arise in the 
Far East outside Japan but affects Japan’s security. In order to 
smoothly conduct the concerted operations, Japan has been parti- 
cipating in combined training with U.S. forces including the Rim 
of the Pacific Excercise (RIMPAC). The Japanese government, 
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to reduce the U.S. burden, has been also tackling the problem of 
the cost of stationing U.S. forces in Japan by bearing a bigger 
financial share in the fields of the wages of Japanese employees 
of the U.S. forces and the maintenance of extended facilities. 

With the recent advance in the so-called frontier technology such 
as electronics by Japan, the U.S. has been expressing the hope to 
carry out a defense technology exchange. But Japan has refrained 
from exporting arms and arms technology to any country from the 
viewpoint of not fueling any international conflict. As a result, an 
arms technology exchange between Japan and the U.S. has been 
a one-way flow from the U.S. to Japan. I believe, in principle, 
that this Japanese policy to refrain from exporting arms should be 
maintained, But I am also keenly studying how to meet the U.S. 
expectation taking into consideration the two countries’ relation- 
ship of alliance. | : 


ENHANCEMENT OF DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


As earlier mentioned, it is only natural for Japan as an in- 
dependent, sovereign state to exert efforts to enhance its defense 
capability for its own national security. The need for creating a 
better quality of defense capability has recently become parti- 
cularly urgent because of the present harsh international situa- 
tion, insufficiency of Japan’s existing defense ability and the ex- 
pectation from the U.S., the closest ally of this country, that we 
step up our defense efforts. | | 

Having developed into an “economic power,” Japan has spread 
its economic activities worldwide, so that now its national security 
and prosperity are closely related with world peace and copro- 
sperity among nations. I, therefore, think it is quite in the nature 
of things that voices are rising at home and abroad urging Japan 
to play a role suitable to its national strength for world peace and 
prosperity. Japan should make a contribution as positively as 
possible to help secure the peace and prosperity of the Asian re- 
gion and the world. Also, we should make whatever efforts in the 
field of defense that can be undertaken within the constraints of 
Japan’s war-renouncing constitution. 

If Japan, as an independent state with a democratic political 
system, earnestly tackles the task of acquiring an appropriate level 
of high-quality defense capability in line with the principle of 
civilian control, the credibility of the Japan-U.S. security ar- 
rangements will then be secured and strengthened, thus making 
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Japan’s national security firmer. It is my conviction that Japan’s 
existence as a stable state can significantly contribute to the con- 
tinuarice of peace - in the Asian region and eventually all over 
the world. 

- Based''on the «exclusively self-defensive”: principle as ordained 
by our constitution, Japan has been pursuing the policy of 
achieving minimum necessary defense capability for protecting it- 
self. To put it another way, it is generally considered that Japan, _ 
under ‘constitutional restrictions, cannot be allowed to possess 
such weapons as ICBMs and strategic bombers that would: be 
used only for an attack on the territory of any one of its potential 
adversaries. The Japanese government is also committed not to 
possess weapons or equipment that could become. an aggressive 
or offensive menace to any other country. In addition, Japan in 
‘the event of exercising its right of self-defense would be confined 
to the rigid limits of necessary minimum for self-defense. ‘The 
Japanese constitution does not allow this country the right of col- 
lective self-defense based on an offensive-and- defensive aes 
nor-to dispatch its troops overseas. 

` Furthermore, we have followed, as stated above, the state po- 
ey of observing the self-imposed three nonnuclear principles so 
we cannot produce nuclear weapons or possess them, while also 
banning their introduction into Japan. 


GOALS OF DEFENSE 


In accordance with such basic policies, the Japanese govern- 
ment has steadily been enhancing the nation’s defense capability 
ever since the establishment of the Self-Defense Forces. by imple- 
menting the four defense buildup plans. Presently, the govern- 
ment is in the midst of improving further the nation’s defense 
capability on the basis of the “Outline of the National Defense 
Program” laid down in 1976. The “Outline” is primarily aimed 
at clarifying minimum necessities for defense capability that Ja- 
pan should acquire in the peacetime. It calls for a set. of defense 
functions essential for the national security and also formulates 
what is needed to attain a well-balanced defense structure and 
logistic setup. It thus is envisioned in the “Outline” that the 
Self-Defense Forces ¢an carry out a sufficient level of surveillance 
in the peacetime, and also effectively cope with possible contin- 
gencies involving a limited and small-scale mvasion. Also, it calls 
for the Self-Defense Forces to be prepared to smoothly adapt to 
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significant changes, if any, in the military situation surrounding 
this country that would necessitate a higher level of defense 
capability. 

‘Moreover, the “Outline of the National Defense Program” re- 

quirės that this country in its defense efforts pay due considera- 
tion to qualitative enhancement of defense: capability by taking 
into account the rapid advances of defense-related technology in 
other countries. Regarding concrete steps for attaining this, the 
“Outline” calls for 180,000 personnel comprising 13 divisions and 
other troops for the Ground Self-Defense Force to secure the de- 
fense of the country. As for the Maritime Self-Defense Force 
(MSDF), it has such goals as increasing the number of antisub- 
marine surface vessels to about 60 and antisubmarine patrol air- 
craft and other combat aircraft to about 220. These aircraft are 
aimed at making the MSDF capable of ensuring marine defense 
in waters surrounding Japan and also giving protection to mari- 
time traffic'in such waters, extending about 1,000 miles off-shore. 
The Air Self-Defense Force, in addition, is to be equipped with 
about 430 aircraft for combat purposes, including interceptor- 
fighters, as well as six groups of surface-to-air guided missiles, for 
the .air defense of the Japanese territory and its environs. 
' Although more than five years have already passed since the 
“Outline” was formulated, the present condition of Japan’s de- 
fense capability still falls short of the defense level target of the 
basic program. On top of this, many items of our major defense 
equipment have been superannuated markedly, while many 
hurdles have yet to be overcome before accomplishing combat 
readiness, invulnerability, sustainability and command-communi- 
cation system as mapped out in the “Outline.” In view of today’s 
tense international circumstances, these deficiencies must be recti- 
fied as early as possible. 

As regards the defense plans envisioned in the “Outline,” there 
are some voices in this country calling for review of them, on the 
grounds that the “Outline” worked out in 1976 during the so- 
called “détente” days can hardly be suitable to the present inter- 
national situation. I, however, believe that we should place first 
priority on attaining the level of defense capability set forth by 
the “Outline” instead of studying the advisability of its revision 
since the existing defense capability of this country is still far short 
of the targeted level in terms of both quantity and quality. 

Apart from the “Outline” which was adopted at a Cabinet ses- 
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sion, the Defense Agency has set forth every three years a five- 
year “Mid-Term Defense Program Estimate” to help formulate 
the annual defense plans on the basis of the “Outline.” Recently, 
the next mid-term estimate covering fiscal 1983 through 1987 has 
been mapped out and approved by the National Defense Coun- 
cil with the prime minister as its chairman. The nature of this 
estimate is to give a general idea of the Defense Agency on how 
the middle-range defense buildup would be conducted. In princi- 
ple, it is designed to achieve the defense capability level envi- 
sioned by the “Outline” in conformity with the policies approved 
also by the National Defense Council in April 1981. 

As for the cost necessary for attaining the planned enhancement 
of defense capability, Japan has earmarked ¥2,586.1 billion (ap- 
proximately U.S.$10.33 billion) in fiscal 1982 for defense spend- 
ing, which is presumed to be the eighth largest in amount among 
the countries of the world. However, the figure accounts for less 
than one per cent of Japan’s GNP. Therefore, the GNP-defense 
budget ratio is extremely low as compared with about six per cent 
for the U.S. and three to five per cent for most of the NATO 
member nations. In addition; Japan’s defense spending per capita 
of the population is substantially smaller than other countries in 
the Free World. The defense spending of this country is supposed, 
for the time being, “not to exceed a sum equivalent to one- 
hundredth of its GNP in that fiscal year” in accordance with the 
decision taken by the Cabinet in 1976. The decision, however, 
should never be considered a ceiling indefinitely, but instead be 
subject to reconsideration if necessary depending on changes in 
the domestic and international situation. The defense spending 
for fiscal 1982 accounts for 0.93 per cent of Japan’s GNP. It will 
be, of course, necessary for us to observe to what extent the nation’s 
economy will grow in the future if we want to figure out an ap- 
propriate amount for defense spending. There is an argument as 
to whether it is possible to attain the defense goals set by the 
“Outline” with defense spending below one per cent of the GNP 
in carrying out the next mid-term estimate. The Japanese govern- 
ment, however, has no plan to revise the one per cent-of-GNP 
policy at present. 

It is obvious that the nations in the world eagerly desire to see 
arms reduction achieved. However, in order to make disarma- 
ment and arms control actually contribute to the ideal of ma- 
terializing long-lasting peace, it is basically necessary to realize 
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the military balance among nations at the lowest possible level, 
while trying not to jeopardize any nation’s security. Really fruit- 
ful results toward such a goal cannot be achieved without persis- 
tent negotiations. Lately talks between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union on the reduction of theater nuclear forces have become a 
focus of attention all over the world. But the U.S. government, 
before starting these.talks, made it clear it intends to take the 
basic stance of placing high importance on improving its defense 
capability with the aim of conducting truly meaningful negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on arms control and: disarmament. 
It might be said that the so-called “dual decisions” taken by 
NATO in 1979 of supporting arms reduction talks with the So- 
viet Union while going ahead with a plan to modernize theater 
nuclear weapons was based on the same idea. 

Before the U.N. second special session on disarmament opened 
in June this year, Prime Minister Suzuki earnestly called for the 
reversal of the ever-increasing arms race, in particular, nuclear 
arms race, by promoting mutual confidence among nations as 
one of. his three principles to create enduring peace. His other 
two principles were to utilize human and physical resources re- 
leased by disarmament to alleviate poverty and social instability 
which generate conflicts and to strengthen and reinforce the U.N. 
peace-keeping functions. The Japanese government has also been 
stepping up its disarmament efforts, for instance, through the rati- 
fication of three pending disarmament related international con- 
ventions, They are those concerning bacteriological (biological) 
and toxic weapons, specific conventional weapons and other weap- 
ons that inflict great damage on people and the environment. 

U.S.-Soviet strategic arms reduction talks (START) have be- 
gun in Geneva in place of the second round of strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT II). We will carefully watch these talks, 
while hoping they will have great influence upon the world peace. 


PERCEPTION GAP BETWEEN 
TOKYO AND WASHINGTON 


By Tadae Takubo 
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HE defense policy of any country should always be formu- 
lated in conformity with conditions outside itself. Defense 
cannot be planned without taking into account the inter- 

national situation. However, in Japan defense discussions are con- 
ducted too often almost in isolation from what is happening in the 
international society. 

The Soviet threat has increased around Japan while the strength 
of U.S. forces has decreased in the wake of the Nixon doctrine of 
1969. Chima, which once criticized the Japanese Self-Defense 
Forces (SDF) as the revival of militarism, is now in favor of 
strengthening them. The Tokyo Olympic Games and the return of 
Okinawa by the U.S. to Japan aroused feelings of nationalism 
among the Japanese. On the other hand, such events as the so- 
called Nixon shocks and the oil shocks made them feel the need 
to be on guard. 

It would be strange indeed if Japan should not try to enhance 
its defense capability to meet such a rapidly changing interna- 
tional situation. I have, therefore, stressed’ that it was essential for 
Japan to bolster its own defense capability while maintaining the 
basic structure of the Japan-U.S. security arrangements. And I 
have encouraged the government to pursue this course. 

Since the final days of the Carter administration the U.S. seems 
to have been applying pressure on Japan to build up its defenses, 
and my opinion has been that Japan should favorably respond to 
the U.S. requests as much as possible. 

However, there is a big gap in how Japan and the U.S. perceive 
the problem of defense. What is needed is patience and give and 
take in reaching a reasonable compromise, Without such an ap- 
proach, how can there be cooperation between the two nations? 
The U.S. is apt to regard some Japanese sharing similar views to 
those of Washington as more important and better contacts. How- 
ever, this cannot result in profitable communication between 
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Washington and Tokyo. 

I was assigned by my news agency from 1969 to 1973 as first a 
correspondent in Naha, Okinawa and then in Washington. I then 
could fully understand the difference 1 in viewpoints of Naha, Tokyo 
and Washington. 

I was posted in Naha before the reversion of Okinawa. The 
chairman of the Ryukyu government (today’s Okinawa prefec- 
ture) at that time was Chobyo Yara. He used to meet local press- 
men and correspondents from the Japanese mainland in his office 
at 3 p.m. every day and chatted with them for about one hour. I 
still remember that since it was not an official press conference, the 
journalists freely exchanged frank views and opinions ona off-the- 
record basis with Yara. One thing which impressed me, among 
others, was Yara’s grumbling about the attitude of the Japanese 
government in Tokyo. For instance, he said: “I always want to 
see prime minister Eisaku Sato when I go up to Tokyo to talk 
about problems related to the Okinawa reversion, but I can hardly 
ever see him. I can meet only foreign minister Kiichi Aichi or chief 
Cabinet secretary Toshio Kimura.” Yara naturally was devoted to 
the Okinawa reversion issue then. I was not interested in any other 
news than that connected with Okinawa since all my efforts were 
made to cover the Okinawa reversion issue constantly. News con- 
cerning Okinawa was always the lead story on the front-pages of 
all the local newspapers every day. 

After working in Okinawa for one year, I returned to Tokyo 
and stayed there for one week to get a visa as I was told to go to 
Washington. While in Tokyo, I read the national newspapers which 
circulate throughout the country. I rarely found Okinawa-related 
stories treated as top news on their front-pages. A story judged to be 
the most important or interesting for all of Japanese must be 
selected as top news for the national newspapers each day. This 
means that Okinawa was only one of the important stories in 
Tokyo’s mind. Prime minister Sato used to see all of Japan from 
the premier’s official residence, while Yara’s eyes were fixed only 
on Okinawa. 

Flying to Washington from Tokyo, I also noticed that there was 
little news on Japan in even such newspapers as New York Times 
and Washington Post. The viewpoint of Washington to Tokyo was 
similar to Tokyo’s viewpoint to Okinawa. In fact, with Washing- 
ton’s global perspective, Japan is only one of the many important 
stories. If we understand this kind of difference in viewpoints, then 
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we can better understand international issues. However, grasping 
-Washington’s real viewpoint toward Japan was no easier than 
understanding Tokyo’s view on Okinawa. It was hard to under- 
stand what the real situation was in Tokyo and Naha from Wash- 
ington or what the real situation was in Washington from Naha 
or Tokyo. Since Japan is only one of America’s concerns, Wash- 
ington’s approach too often is careless if not rough. 


MISSING THE MARK 


We often hear arguments that miss the mark in analyzing Japa- 
nese defense policy by Americans, who are known as Japanese prob- 
lem specialists. Even in “Fragile Blossom,” a notable book by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, there is misunderstanding at least about the 
problem of the timing of Japan’s buildup of its defense capability. 
On the other hand, there must be many analyses of the U.S. by 
Japanese which seem irrelevant to Americans. Of course, it is not 
proper to attribute every misunderstanding to this difference in 
viewpoints but it certainly is one of the main causes for trouble. 

I have interviewed leaders in various fields in Japan in connec- 
tion with trade friction between Japan and the U.S. which arose 
last year. I was especially impressed by the comment of Hiroshi 
Hashimoto, the Foreign Ministry spokesman. He stated “Problems 
between Japan and foreign countries have basically arisen from 
a perception gap. It is usually said that Japan has become the sec- 
ond strongest economic power in the world and an economic super- 
power. But the majority of the Japanese people including myself 
have no actual feeling of living in such a country. A lot of foreign 
countries are urging Japan to play a role as a big country in the 
international society, but most Japanese people cannot understand 
this since they do not really feel their country is so wealthy. Figures 
show that Britain is suffering from high unemployment and in- 
flation rate but it is also true that you see many beautiful houses 
with spacious lawns when you drive along the upper Thames. On 
Sundays, you see many families enjoying yachting on the river. On 
the other hand, if you go along the Sumida River in Tokyo, you 
see a congestion of tiny houses. You do not encounter families 
enjoying yachting on the river even on Sundays, There are fine 
restaurants along the ‘Thames whereas we find only small ‘ramen- 
ya’ (Chinese noodle shop) along the Sumida. This being the 
case, I just cannot feel myself that I actually am a citizen of a 
major economic power. We, Japanese people, have just crawled 
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up from the -ruins of war.’ 

The expression “actual a need by Hashimoto should be 
noted. A difference in “viewpoints” and a ‘lack of understanding 
of the “actual feeling” arise between Japan and the U.S. too 
often. But oddly enough, this has not been fully taken into con- 
sideration. 

Well, I fortunately have quite a few opportunities to discuss 
international problems with experts from the U.S., China, South 
Korea and Taiwan. Needless to say, the biggest threat to the U.S. 
and China is now the Soviet Union. However, the greatest threat 
is North Korea to South Korea and China to Taiwan. To Japan, it 
is the Soviet Union, both now and historically. The idea of “soli- 
darity for security among Japan, South Korea and Taiwan” is 
sometimes talked about, but the basic strategies of these countries 
are so divergent. Of course, if the Soviet Union and China should 
recover their monolithic unity and cooperate in extending their 
influence into non-communist countries, it would be a different 
story. But this cannot happen now. The U.S., China and Japan 
now have common interests concerning the Soviet threat, although 
they take different views on South Korea and Taiwan. At present, 
some strain is felt in U.S.-China relations but the reestablishment 
of their diplomatic ties as well as the conclusion of the Japan-China 
Peace and Friendship ERY indicate in the long rún a durable 
relationship. 

I, however, question if japan. the U.S. and China view the Soviet 
threat entirely the same way. The Soviet Union and China share 
the world’s longest border. If their relations deteriorate badly 
what China would fear most would be a military attack from the 
Soviet Union. To Japan the Soviet Union is not a country imme- 
diately adjacent to itself, but still it is a “neighboring country” 
separated by sea. So there must be some similarity in Japanese and 
Chinese feelings toward the Soviet Union even though they are 
not 100 per cent alike. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union have been competing with each 
other for influence on a global basis. The U.S. showed even extra- 
ordinarily strong reactions when the Soviet Union expanded its 
influence into such widely dispersed countries as Vietnam, Mozam- 
bique, Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, South Yemen arid Cuba. 
China, which declares its open hostility to the so-called hegemonism 
of Moscow, always seek to find fault with the Soviet Union. But 
its ‘reaction to Soviet assistance to anti-government guerillas in 
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Angola, for instance, was rather mild. China would naturally react 
much more vigorously if some clash should occur on the China- 
Soviet border. Japan is in a similar position. If the Soviet Union 
should undertake armed operations around Hokkaido, we would 
easily expect the Japanese people to panic. But how many Japa- 
nese were seriously alarmed by the increased Soviet influence in 
Angola, Mozambique or Ethiopia? Most certainly Tokyo does not 
have a sense of crisis similar to Washington which saw Soviet moves 
in those countries as an “invasion of the Western camp.” 

Since the signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the 
Japan-U.S. security treaty 30 years ago, Japan has maintained its 
security under the U.S. umbrella. After World War II, the U.S. 
carried out a thorough demilitarization policy in Japan. But the 
U.S. changed this policy following the outbreak of the Korean 
War and tried to make Japan reestablish its own military capa- 
bility at a certain level. This gave some Japanese the i impression 
that the U.S. changed its policy for selfish reasons. But it is the 
belief of the majority of the Japanese that Japan should support 
the U.S. more or less when it is in trouble since Japan largely owes 
its security to the U.S. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union has been a threat to 
Japan for a long time. Japan, however, has not mapped out a 
strategy against the Soviet Union from a global viewpoint as the 
U.S. has done. This is a fundamental difference between Japanese 
and U.S. positions, but the two countries have never tried to 
narrow this gap in viewpoints. Even such high Japanese govern- 
- ment officials as Chief Cabinet Secretary Kiichi Miyazawa some- 
times says openly: “There is a gap between Japan and the U.S. 
in their perceptions of the Soviet Union.” Nonetheless, they can- 
not openly admit this gap. If it was accepted, the pace of the 
Japanese defense buildup which is not sufficiently rapid in U.S. 
eyes, could be justified. ‘Therefore, the Japanese and the U.S. gov- 
ernments are apt to announce “perfunctory” or “artificial” joint 
communiqués which say: “We have agreed on a view toward the 
Soviet Union.” But some of the Japanese are aware of this mani- 
pulation. As a result, they always feel a nasty aftertaste following 
all Japan-U.S. defense talks. The U.S., however, is not clearly 
aware of this. 


JAPAN-U.S. FRICTION 
Many Japanese believe that the current “defense friction” be- 
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tween Japan and the U.S. was triggered by the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s hard-line policy toward the Soviet Union. But it should 
be pointed out that the U.S. started to energetically urge Japan 
to enhance its defense ‘capability in the wake of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in December 1979. In January 1980, defense secre- 
tary Harold Brown of the. Carter administration visited China— 
the first visit by a U.S. defense secretary in office—and inspected 
an exercise by the Chinese People’s Liberation Army. On his way 
home, he stopped over in Tokyo and talked with the then prime 
minister Masayoshi Ohira, foreign minister Saburo Okita and de- 
fense agency director-general Enji Kubota. Using the expression 

“steady and significant” for the first time, he asked for greater Japa- 
nese efforts to bolster Japan’s defense capability, Since then, U.S. 
government officials have often used this expression “steady and 
significant” whenever they talked with their Japanese counterparts 
on defense issues. Brown’s remark was an expression of the U.S. 
conviction that Japan should lend a helping hand in coping with 
the changing international situation after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

Needless to say, Japan belongs to the Western camp led by the 
U.S. Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki has repeatedly stated this. But 
Japan, which did not feel menaced so seriously by the Afghan 
incident wondered why Washington insisted at this time on Japan’s 
enhancing its defense capability. The U.S. urged the Japanese 
defense buildup as part of its global strategy, whereas Japan 
saw this U.S. demand only on the basis of a bilateral relation- 
ship. Japan’ thus tried to avoid U.S. pressure as much as possible 
or to minimize its defense buildup, thereby making wider a per- 
ception gap on the defense issue between Tokyo and Washington. 
So it will be very difficult to settle the “defense friction,” unless this 
gap is considerably narrowed. 

The same could be said of the trade friction between Tokyo and 
Washington. I noticed through the above-mentioned interviews 
with a number of influential Japanese that most Japanese grasped 
this friction as just a problem between the two countries. The U.S. 
economic situation is bad. Although its inflation rate has decreased 
a little, the problems of high interest rates and high unemployment 
still remain in the U.S. Besides an off-year election will be held 
in November this year. Based on this, Japanese intellectuals gen- 
erally think that both the U.S. administration and Congress want 
to make Japan a kind of scapegoat to évadé American voters’ 
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criticism of the poor conditions of the domestic economy. 

' The U.S. has been appropriating a huge amount for defense to 
face the Soviet Union, while carrying out a large scale of tax cut 
reaching 25 per cent in three years. The U.S. deficit, therefore, 
is expected to be more than $100 billion in fiscal 1983. But, Japan 
does not seem to be very sympathetic over the U.S. financial situa- 
tion. The U.S. would naturally cover the deficit by issuing national 
bonds, and in order to keep money supply equitably balanced 
interest rates cannot easily be lowered. And the U.S. high interest 
rate policy has led to the fall of the yen. This makes it harder to 
reduce the trade imbalance between Japan and the U.S. Mean- 
while, if Japan cooperates in lowering the U.S. unemployment 
rate by opening its market as wide as possible, this will contribute 
to reducing the U.S. deficit. In regard to this, a U.S. high ranking 
official who recently visited Japan told me: “If the unemployment 
rate in the U.S. is reduced by one per cent through Japanese co- 
operation, our government is likely to save $22 billion.” He ex- 
plained this figure saying that the U.S. government can not only 
reduce the payment for unemployment insurance and other social 
security services when the unemployment rate is lowered, but those 
who newly find jobs begin to pay income tax. Few Japanese really 
understand such aspects of the U.S. economy. So a rather optimistic 
view is prevailing in Japan, where it is believed: U.S. frustration 
over problems will disappear after the off-year election in Novem- 
ber. | | 

I do not necessarily give full support to U.S. positions on the 
defense and trade problems. I occasionally find the U.S. way of 
presenting the issues rather rough. It sometimes seems to me that 
the U.S. considers Japan an “economic hegemonist”’ and is trying 
to’reduce its national power. However, it is true that the US. al- 
ways establishes first a general principle and then takes up each 
problem in the light of this principle. Problems with Japan are 
also dealt with in such a framework. But most Japanese are not 
conscious of this. 

In regard to the defense problem itself, I am in favor of the 
idea of strengthening the Japanese defense capability. Understand- 
ing in general what is behind U.S. demands for it, I have criticized 
the lukewarm attitude of the Japanese government. But still vari- 
ous aspects of the U.S. conduct remain incomprehensible for me. 
First, the expression “steady and significant.” ‘This expression was 
often used under the Carter administration, But the U.S. did not 
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ċlearly or concretely explain at. the first stage what its contents 
should be like, Following several rounds of talks it finally appeared 
that the U.S. might want Japan to achieve its Defense Agency’s 
five year defense buildup plan ahead of the schedule. This expres- 
sion, “steady and significant” however, disappeared when the 
Reagan administration took office. The expression might be used 
again sometime in the future. 

Second, the impossibility for Japan to exactly grasp what Wash- 
ington expects Tokyo to accomplish. (‘This may overlap with the 
preceding point.) Well, no wonder that there are a lot of different 
opinions in the U.S., as could be expected in a democratic state. 
It is natural therefore, that we hear a variety of voices on the Japa- 
nese defense policy among the American people. But the problem 
is that it is not easy for Japan to figure out exactly what the U.S. 
government wants it to do in enhancing its defense capability. 


REAGAN’S EXPECTATIONS 


Since its inauguration, the Reagan administration has eagerly ex- 
pected Japan to bolster its defense setup. President Ronald Reagan 
asked Prime Minister Suzuki to make greater efforts in Japan’s 
defense at their Washington summit talks in May last year. Later an 
active exchange of views over security issues took place at a work- 
ing-level on June 11 and 12 in Hawaii. Then it seemed that the 
U.S. stopped expressing openly its demands. And Japan increased 
its defense budget to 7.754 per cent in fiscal 1982 over the previous 
year. The U.S. government, as if satisfied with such an outcome, 
stated without delay that it was “an important step toward sharing 
the responsibility in the joint defense structure.” Therefore, many 
Japanese had the impression that the two countries had come to 
terms. 

Nevertheless, U.S. Defense Secretary Casper Weinberger, who 
visited Japan in March this year, delivering a speech before the 
Japan National Press Club in Tokyo stated that the U.S. attached 
great importance to Prime Minister Suzuki’s statement in May 
last year in Washington on the defense of the sea lanes. Wein- 
berger expressed his intention to consider this statement of Suzuki’s 
Japan’s official commitment to the U.S. Then he added that it 
would be essential for Japan to enhance its defense capability to 
maintain the security of the air over its territory and 1,000 nautical 
miles of sea lanes off Japan. This meant the necessity for Japan 
to considerably increase its defense ‘spending. } 
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Following the Japan-U.S, summit talks Premier Suzuki had put 
on an expressive show in reply to a question at a press conference 
at the National Press Club in Washington by stating that Japan 
would be ready to defend 1,000 nautical miles of sea lanes off- 
shore as well as several hundred nautical miles of waters surround- 
ing Japan. Weinberger seems to have regarded this statement by 
Suzuki as an official one. I do not think that it was a private one. 
But I wonder why he had to take the trouble to reconfirm it in 
Tokyo rọ months after the Washington summit talks, And why 
did not Japanese and U.S. officials begin to tackle the details of 
this commitment immediately after the summit meeting? 

I also wonder whether there were preliminary. working-level talks 
between Japan and the U.S. before Weinberger’s remark. It would 
be natural to think that some talks were held in advance in view 
of the importance of the statement. 

Nonetheless, Premier Suzuki told a House of Councilors Budget 
Committee session on April 5 that he had not visited Washington 
to make such an official commitment in reply to an opposition 
party member asking him if he had officially committed himself 
to defend 1,000 nautical miles of sea lanes. What this question and 
answer between Suzuki and the opposition party member means is 
that Weinberger’s remark at his Tokyo press conference caused 
Suzuki, while pursued by the opposition camp, to play down his 
previous statement in Washington even though he thought he could 
manage to carry out the defense of the sea lanes. 

But, what does the defense of the sea lanes consist of? Does it 
mean holding the command of waters or assuring the security be- 
tween a certain point and another one on the seas? We have so 
many views in Japan on the problem that a unified interpretation 
has not yet been reached. On top of this, there are opinion differ- 
ences as to the nature of Suzuki’s statement in Washington con- 
cerning the defense of the sea lanes. 

In any case, it is rather regrettable to see the U.S. lacking “con- 
sistency” or “coherence” in dealing with the problem of Japanese 
defense capability. At least among the working-level officials of 
both countries concerned with the matter there might be a certain 
understanding. But the Japanese defense policy cannot be truly 
carried out unless a deep comprehension exists on a national basis. 
In this sense, it would be preferable that the U.S. posture toward 
the Japanese defense problem become more harmonious and thus 
more easily comprehensible to the Japanese people so that they 
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could be really enthusiastic eas maintaining the Japan-U.S. 
security setup. 


PRESSURE FROM CONGRESS 


Quite a few resolutions were introduced in the U.S. Congress 
one after another from October to November last year. While the 
resolution by Senator Jesse Helms (R. North Carolina) asking to 
revise the present one-sided Japan-U.S. security treaty into a bi- 
lateral one was withdrawn for a time, the resolution by Repre- 
sentative Stephen Neal (D. North Carolina) urging the U.S. to 
impose “security tax” equivalent to two per cent of Japan’s GNP 
on Japan, and the resolution by Clement Zablocki (D. Wisconsin), 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling to increase the Japanese defense spending up to 
one per cent of its GNP came thereafter. Following these resolu- 
tions, however, moves callmg for Japan to enhance its defense 
capability seemed to stop in the U.S. Congress. 

But, from February to March this year, various requests to 
Japan, some almost hysterical, were made again in the U.S. Con- 
gress. The Asian and Pacific affairs subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee held a series of hearings 
on Japan, especially on its defense policy, where various persons in 
and out of the government frankly expressed their opinions. At 
the same time, the so-called “reciprocity” bills, including the Dan- 
forth bill calling for the rigid equality of access to markets were 
introduced in succession in both the houses of Congress. This 
showed how stern. the U.S. pressure on Japan was. I myself often 
mentioned such U.S. moves toward Japan to warn that the Japa- 
nese government should take necessary steps in time so as not to 
make the situation worse. But I could not help feeling a sense of 
futility in doing so, since my efforts were so hampered by the differ- 
ence in “viewpoints” between Tokyo and Washington as well as 
the lack of the “actual feeling” on Japan’s side. 

Japan has become the second largest economic power in the 
world. The time to rely for everything on the U.S. has passed. 
Now it is time that Japan fulfilled its international responsibility 
voluntarily. The U.S. points this out and I agree with it 100 per 
cent. I think that an economically big country should play its inter- 
national role in the three fields of politics, security and economics. 
The role in the economic field could be played by monetary means. 
But Japan will be pressed to play its political role more and-more 
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whether it likes it or not. The summit conference of the seven 
industrialized countries, which has been held every year since 1975, 
might be said to be just an economic summit in itself if we con- 
sider only the reason for its inauguration. But reflecting the change 
in the U.S.-Soviet relations some political color was added to the 
summit at Venetia in 1980. A declaration urging the Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan was adopted there. Moreover, a clearly 
political statement was issued to express the participants’ concern 
with the Soviet military buildup at the Ottawa summit in 1981. 
I believe that anti-Soviet strategy was further emphasized at the 
Versailles summit this year. Therefore, as long as Japan remains 
a member of the summit, its political responsibility will become 
greater and greater. 

The most difficult and delicate problem for Japan is how to 
play its role in the security field. It is absolutely impossible for 
Japan to completely assume its international responsibility in this 
field, owing to certain restrictions imposed by the war-renouncing 
constitution. Besides, Japan is a country which encounters a rather 
strong opposition to its defense buildup plan even domestically. 

Despite this situation in Japan, if the U.S, sincerely wants Japan 
to constantly carry out its defense buildup, Washington should try 
to eliminate the difference in the “viewpoints” of the two countries 
as much as possible. Washington should also stop the attitude of 
changing its policy, for instance, by weakening Japan at one time 
and strengthening it at another. Indeed, such U.S. opportunism 
is most annoying to the Japanese. They fear that the U.S., which 
is now asking Japan to enhance its defense capability, might oppose 
it sometime in the future. 

And also it seems to me that there are two factions in the U.S. 
‘concerning Japanese defense capability. One is for a strong Japan 
and the other for a weak Japan. Those who make much of defense 
measures against the Soviet Union consider it essential for the 
NATO member states as well as Japan to bolster their defense 
capability. On the other hand, it appears that some U.S. experts in 
Japanese affairs still believe it is wiser to keep Japan militarily 
‘weak. We unfortunately find’a number of Japanese who are easily 
influenced by movements in the U.S. Some are associated with the 
faction favoring a strong Japan and others are linked with the 
faction wanting a weak Japan. And it occasionally appears that 
infighting by proxy of these two U.S. factions takes place in this 
country with the Japanese defense buildup being the point in dis- 
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pute. This makes me wonder whether Japan has become a really 
independent state. 

It is obvious that even Americans who are in favor of a strong 
Japan do not necessarily want to strengthen it indefinitely. There 
are voices in the U.S. saying Japan should not be allowed to possess 
nuclear weapons or in the case it is allowed to possess them they 
must be limited to tactical ones. This would mean that it is good 
to strengthen Japan but it is absolutely inadmissible to make Japan 
militarily so powerful that it will be able to attack the U.S, some- 
time in the future. Such a. view is understandable, but the need of 
truly reliable Japan-U.S. relations is not fully taken into con- 
sideration. | 

In the grim international situation, sometimes the U.S. will need 
Japanese support and sometimes Japan U.S. support. But the two 
countries cannot help each other without mutual trust. What is 
most essential for Tokyo and Washington to do is to narrow their 
“perception gap” as soon and as much as possible. 


THE RISE OF JAPAN’S. 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL BASE 


By Kent E. Calder 





é6 y X l y HEN will Japan rearm?” For'a generation and more, 


this question has been persistently asked, both within 

Japan and without. As naive predictions of dramatic 
remilitarization’ time and time again came to naught, the idea that 
Japan would never develop a substantial arms industry rapidly 
became conventional wisdom among students of the Japanese politi- 
cal economy. Anti-militarist sentiment and the budgetary con- 
straints of a low-growth era would, it was held, hold back military 
spending, Western insistence on narrowing massive manufactured 
trade imbalances would assure that such arms as the Self Defense 
Forces (SDF) purchased would be imported rather than produced 
in the Japanese home islands. Japan would never have an arms 
industry of a magnitude to threaten vital Western commercial and 
strategic interests, it was maintained. 

U.S. policy toward Japan under both the Carter and Reagan 
administrations has proceeded on the basis of this logic. Especially 
since the late 1970s, the U.S. has vigorously pressed Japan to 
expand military spending, assuming that such spending could not 
readily take on momentum of its own. The U.S. has acquiesced in 
extensive new license production agreements. It has also transferred 
significant new technology to Japan in an attempt to get her to 
accelerate her military buildup. A precedent-setting agreement was 
reached, for example, in 1978 by which the conditions for military 
technology transfer to Japan were made the same as those for 
America’s North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies. In 
the same year Japan agreed to co-produce over the next decade 100 
F-15 fighters (Mitsubishi with MacDonnell Douglas), and 45 P3C 
Orion anti-submarine patrol aircraft (Kawasaki with Lockheed) 
at a total cost of U.S.$4.5 billion. In late 1980 the conditions on 
technology transfer were once again further relaxed, with the high- 
ly sophisticated fire-control system of the F-15, for example, be- 
coming licensed technology. This sort of development may well 
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have helped pave the way for the expansion, of Japanese license 
production commitments for the F-15 which were subsequently 
announced. At present Japan is making the most rapid buildup 
in advanced fighter and anti-submarine warfare production capa- 
bility of any major U.S. trilateral world ally. And Washington 
appears to be strongly encouraging this. 

Clearly. the old, exaggerated fears of an aggressive, rearmed 
Japan on the pattern of the 1930s appear unfounded. Japan is un- 
likely to develop major ground forces or offensive naval and air 
capabilities over the foreseeable future; budgetary constraints and 
political obstacles militate too strongly against this. But Japan is 
rapidly spawning sophisticated aviation and defense electronics 
industries. Perhaps more importantly, it is developing a wide range 
of essentially civilian industries giving that nation growing latent 
potential for arms export, technology transfer and commercial com- 
petition. with the West in strategic military-support sectors. De- 
spite’ their crucial relevance for Western economic and military 
security, recent developments in the Japanese arms-related indus- 
tries remain remarkably unexplored.’ 


RISING CAPABILITIES OF JAPANESE DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Relative both to the massive scale of Japan’s trillion-dollar 
economy, and to that nation’s buoyant pattern of economic growth, 
Japan’s defense commitment is modest, as foreign observers never 
tire of pointing out. But in absolute terms, Japan’s defense spending 
is already large by international standards, and has been growing 
rapidly. During fiscal 1980 the Japanese defense budget was ¥2.23 
trillion: '¢(U.S.$8.96 billion), eighth largest in the world.? Between 
1970 and 1978, it rose in real terms at around 5.8 per cent com- 
pounded’, sharply higher than real average growth of 3.2 per cent 
in France, 2.9 per cent in West Germany, 1.7 per cent in Britain 
and negative growth of 2.2 per cent in the U.S,* Since the late 
1970s U.S. military spending has, of course; sharply accelerated— 
in part' to compensate for the neglect of the early post-Vietnam 
era. But the Japanese military buildup continues to be rapid in 
absolute terms, relative to most U.S. European allies. Between 
1978 and 1981, real Japanese defense spending rose over 2.5 per 
cent annually, and accelerated in 1982 to a total of ¥2.5861 
trillion. In terms of broader NATO methods of calculating defense 
spending, which include, for example, military-related transfer pay- 
ments which the Japanese classify as welfare, Japanese defense 
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spending in iod: reached ¥4.5 trillion, or 1.6 per cent of gross 
national product (GNP).° 

Since the mid-1970s, Japanese spending for hardware has been 
rising much more rapidly than the defense budget as a whole, thus 
increasing the prospective market which domestic military con- 
tractors confront. From a low of 16.4 per cent in 1976, equipment 
acquisition expenditures rose to 22.4 per cent of the total budget 
in 1982. They are scheduled to rise to over 28 per cent by 1987, 
which is substantially above recent Western levels of emphasis on 
hardware spending.’ 

Both U.S.. and Japanese defense officials have strong political 
incentives to understate in public current Japanese levels of mili- 
tary capacity. In the areas of logistics and command/control capa- 
bilities, the Japanese Self Defense Forces do indeed have grave 
weaknesses. But, as the foregoing analysis suggests, they have had 
far larger, and more rapidly growing, resources to spend on mili- 
tary hardware than the conventional wisdom would indicate. 
As a result, Japan has developed what is in some major respects 
a potent military arsenal.” The Japanese Self Defense Forces now 
have 400 tactical fighter aircraft, which is more than the combined 
strength of the South Korean Air Force and the U.S. Air Force 
in East Asia. Its 50-destroyer-type vessels amount to over twice 
the number in the U.S. 7th Fleet. The SDF has almost as many 
anti-submarine warfare aircraft as the U.S. Eastern and Western 
Pacific Commands. 

Despite their substantial hardware capabilities at present, the 
Japanese Self Defense Forces are rapidly preparing, under U.S. 
pressure, a considerably more major expansion of capacity than 
is generally recognized in the West. The pace of the hardware 
buildup, which began to quicken during 1978, has been somewhat 
obscured by the modest overall defense budget increases, and by 
changes since 1978 in defense-contract payment and accounting 
procedures. Until 1978, defense contractors were advanced 50 per 
cent of the stipulated contract value on commencement of a pro- 
curement agreement, an amount charged immediately against na- 
tional-defense budget funds. Since 1978 this prepayment ratio has 
been cut to 20 per cent, allowing the Japanese Defense Agency 
(JDA) to initiate over twice the volume of procurement contracts 
with the same initial budget. Since the lead time before product 
delivery and financial settlement in military procurement is often 
several years, the full impact of new prepayment and accounting 
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policies on the Japanese defense budget has not yet been felt. But 
these policies have given significant new momentum to both do- 
mestic defense industry and to military purchases from abroad: 
Some indication of this momentum is suggested in the wide dis- 
crepancy between the value of aircraft industry orders received in 
fiscal 1980 (¥603 billion, 85 per cent from the JDA) and the air- 
craft industry’s meager annual output of ¥284.2 billion in the same 
year.” 

The momentum of Japan’s defense buildup will likely be ac- 
celerated by inauguration of the Defense Agency’s 1983-1987 
buildup plan, announced in late July 1982. The plan features sus- 
tained real rates of defense spending ranging from 6.3 to eight 
per cent over the five years, based on the procurement of over ¥4.4 
trillion (roughly U.S.$17.6 billion) in principal equipment.” The 
average annual rates of hardware procurement foreseen in the plan 
are more than 50 per cent higher than the ¥580.3 billion appro- 
priated during 1982,” and if realized will take the ratio of procure- 
ment to total defense expenditures in Japan substantially above 
currently prevailing levels in the West. Over 80 per cent of total 
procurements by value are produced domestically rather than im- 
ported. 

The major thrust of Japan’s nascent arms buildup is aircraft. 
In 1980 38.4 per cent of all JDA defense procurements went for 
aircraft, and this ratio has been rising since. The Self Defense 
Forces will order 84 aircraft during 1982, including 23 F-15s and 
seven P3Cs, for U.S.$18.3 billion, almost three times the amount of 
orders last year.” Under the 1983-1987 buildup plan, the Self 
Defense Forces will procure a total of 75 F-15s and 50 P3C anti- 
submarine warfare aircraft. As is indicated in Table 1, these two 
items represent by far the largest elements of the overall buildup 
plan. Procurement of the AH1S anti-tank helicopter, C130H trans- 
port and F2C early-waming aircraft is also contemplated, bring- 
ing the share of aircraft in major JDA procurements to well over 
50 per cent. Except for the C130H, the E2C early-warning air- 
craft and eight of the initial F-15s purchased by Japan, virtually 
all of the massive aircraft purchases now contemplated will be 
from Japanese domestic suppliers, usually producing under license 
from U.S. firms. 

The large prospective scale of Japan’s forthcoming military air- 
craft buildup becomes clear when ‘placed in international per- 
spective. The U.S. Navy has, for example, ordered 200 P3C anti- 
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Table 1: Major Japanese Arms Procurement, under the 1983- 12 
Military Buildup mag 





Item | Unit Price Total. Procurement 
| Value 
75 F-15 fighter aircraft ¥11 billion ¥825 billion 
50 P3C anti-submarine warfare aircraft ¥11.5 billion ¥575 billion 
8 DD 2900-ton escort vessels ` ` > ¥37.5 billion ` ¥300 billion 
3 DDG 4500-ton escort vessels ¥67 billion ¥201 billion 
6 Submarines ¥32 billion ¥192 billion 
6 Batteries, SAM missiles ¥20 billion * $120 billion 
373 Tanks ¥300 million ¥111.9 billion 
43 AHIS aak helicopters ¥2 billion ¥86 billion 
3 DE 1400-ton -escort vessels ¥22 billion ¥66 billion 
8 C130H transport aircraft ¥6 billion ¥48 billion © 
1 E2C Early Warning Aircraft ' ¥13 billion - - ¥13 billion ` 


TOTAL  ¥2,537.9 billion 


Note: Other anticipated procurements under the 1983-1987 plan include: a new 
BADGE air-defense system (estimated cost: ¥200 billion), 127 command 
communication vehicles, 105 armored personnel carriers, substantial amounts 
of artillery, 13 minesweepers and 63 anti-submarine helicopters, with total 
procurements under the plan coming to between ¥4.4 and ¥4.6 trillion. 

Sources: Asahi Shimbun, July 24, 1982, and Japan Defense Agency data. 


submarine aircraft. Japan is Lockheed’s second best customer for 
this item, with 75 planes on order. The next best customer has 13."° 
As of mid-1982 MacDonnell Douglas had received 700 total orders 
for its F-15 fighter, Japan’ s order of 155 F-15s represented 22 per 
cent of the firm’s worldwide total, including procurement. for the 
U.S. Air Force.” Japan has ordered two-and-a-half times as many 
F-15s as MacDonnell Douglas’ next best foreign customers, Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. Perhaps most importantly, 147 of the 155 Japa- 
nese F-15s will be produced under license by Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries in Japan itself, aiding significantly 1 in the development 
of Japan’s fledgling aircraft industry.” 


INDUSTRIAL IMPLICATIONS OF CURRENT BUILDUP 

__ Japanese aircraft industry sales are still relatively small, with 
the nation ranking between Canada and West Germany in total 
sales.’ But they are rising rapidly on the wings of the current mili- 
tary buildup. Aerospace sales rose 17 per cent in fiscal 1981, as 
the first F-15s produced under license rolled out of Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Nagoya Aircraft Works which once produced 
the Zero fighter, and were deliveréd to the Self Defense Forces in 
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December 1981. Aircraft sales in Japan are expected to rise 29 
per cent in 1982 to U.S. $1.94 billion”, with P3C production from 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries added to Mitsubishi’s F-15 production 
from May 1982. 

At least until the late 1980s, domestic military sales, both of 
locally developed aircraft like Mitsubishi’s T-2 trainer, and espe- 
cially of licensed production such as the F-15, will be a crucial 
demand component for Japan’s fledgling aircraft industry. Such 
military sales currently represent 85 per cent of the industry’s total 
market, and that ratio is expected to decline only slowly in view 
of the massive defense buildup at home and the depressed condition 
of world civil aircraft markets. But the sophistication of Japanese 
industrial policy, and the timing of various international aircraft 
development projects involving Japan, suggests that current mili- 
tary production plans are only the point of departure for a com- 
prehensive civilian-oriented aircraft industry development program . 
which could severely threaten U.S. dominance of much of the 
world aircraft industry within five to ten years. 

Japan has long been adept at maximizing the industrially stra- 
tegic technology transfer from licensed military production, and in 
exploiting the commercial applications thereof. In part this Japa- 
nese capability has resulted from the structure of the annual nego- 
tiations on releasability of strategic technology involved in licensed 
production, where Japan Defense Agency Equipment Bureau rep- 
resentatives seconded from the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITT) confront career U.S. Department of Defense 
officials employing largely military criteria. Sophisticated corporate 
mechanisms for exploiting spinoff, such as Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries’ technology applications institute, help Japanese firms make 
optimal use of such licensed technology as they receive. It should 
be stressed, however, that technology transfer under licensed pro- 
duction is not exclusively a one-way U.S.-to-Japan street. Grant- 
back provisions of licensing contracts, most of them confidential, 
give U.S. licensors access to improvements made in Japan to their 
original product, which reportedly have on some recent occasions 
been substantial. 

Capitalizing on the spinoff from previous licensed production of 
the F-86 and the F-4 Phantom, Mitsubishi Heavy Industries has 
developed internally the small MU-3060 business jet, which has 
since 1981 been competing aggressively with the Cessna Citation. 
More than half of the 120 orders for the MU-300 have come from 
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the U.S, market, and the plane is in fact assembled in San Angelo, 
Texas.” Mitsubishi has also developed, in cooperation with West 
Germany, the BK-117 helicopter, which it also sells mainly in the 
U.S. This product utilizes spinoff from the HSS-2 anti-submarine 
helicopter project of the early 1960s, also license produced from 
the U.S.” 

Currently ‘Japanese producers are reportedly trying to apply 
spinoff and production experience gained from the F-15 project 
to development of sophisticated avionics for a military trainer and 
perhaps ultimately for a commercial jet.” In July 1982 the Japan 
Defense Agency announced that four major aircraft parts manu- 
facturers, led by Shimadzu Corporation, would participate in de- 
velopment of the crucial headup display for the SDF’s new do- 
mestically developed and produced MTX trainer. These same 
firms are involved in the co-production of the headup display for 
the F-15, the technology for which is said to be still in a fluid stage 
of development.” 

Starting from the base which military-sales demand and tech- 
nical spinoff create, Japan is moving rapidly toward competitive- 
ness in sectors of the aircraft industry where massive U.S. domestic 
military procurements do not put it at a permanent disadvantage. 
In addition to business jets, Japan is seeking a major position in 
the U.S. $50 billion market for short-range, narrow-body, 150- 
passenger civil transports which U.S. civil-aircraft manufacturers 
believe will develop by the year 2000.” To this end, Japanese firms 
have participated in projects with Boeing to construct an aircraft 
fuselage for the new Boeing 767, and with Rolls Royce to develop 
new jet engines. For the period after these are completed, MITI 
is planning the YXX project to develop a next-generation com- 
mercial jetliner for 150 passengers by 1986-1988.” This project is 
scheduled to come on stream just as the 1983-1987 military build- 
up plan winds up, and will presumably build on the very substantial 
aircraft production experience which the buildup will have given 
Japan by then. The YXX project, together with Japan’s share in 
the B-767, RJ-500 engines and the MU-300 business-jet sales, 
could go far toward erasing the current U.S.$1 billion U.S. bilateral 
surplus in aerospace trade with Japan, even if the current ban on 
Japanese arms exports remains intact. i 
. The industrial impact of Japan’s current arms buildup will not 
be limited to aircraft. The buildup may also be significant in pro- 
moting specialized segments of the basic materials, computers and 
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telecommunications industries which are top priorities of Japanese 
industrial policy in the 1980s. Technical spinoff from military 
production is of particular interest to MITI and to Japanese firms 
in their efforts to develop the interfaces between optics and elec- 
tronics—embodied in military sensor and guidance-system tech- 
nology, for example. Both government and industry are also inter- 
ested in the commercial applications of sophisticated, high-per- 
formance military technology relating computers and communica- 
tions. Dominant global market shares in both micro-electronic cir- 
cuitry (64-K RAM memories, for example) and optical-fiber tele- 
communications equipment make Japanese electronics firms such 
as Nippon Electric, Fujitsu and Hitachi extremely well placed to 
exploit any technology for processing and transmitting data in in- 
novative ways which they may uncover in the course of military 
research and production.” Since the so-called “C and ©” (com- 
puters and communications) industry is still in its infancy, and since 
producer firms are hence moving rapidly down the so-called “ex- 
perience curve,” major military projects in this area are also of 
great interest as a means of expanding market share and produc- 
tion experience. | 

As in the aircraft sector, the imperatives of Japanese industrial 
policy and of defense policy coincide neatly in the area of “C 
and C’’.*° As the so-called “Belenko incident” during the late 1970s 
demonstrated, when a Soviet pilot easily penetrated Japanese air 
defenses to defect one of the gravest weaknesses of the Japanese 
military has long been the country’s ageing air-defense system. 
The June 1982 decision to deploy a new ¥200 billion BADGE air- 
defense system will reportedly improve Japan’s detection and reac- 
tion capabilities twenty-fold by 1987, and at the same time create 
major new optical fiber, switching system and computer markets 
for prime contractor Nippon Electric and other Japanese elec- 
tronics firms. For the U.S., the only major economic benefit will 
be fees for technical assistance and some sophisticated parts from 
Hughes Aircraft which was prime contractor for the 1967 BADGE 


system.” 
GROWING STRENGTH IN DUAL-USE TECHNOLOGY 


Japan’s direct military capabilities may indeed be substantial 
and growing rapidly. But the unused military potential of its 
civilian industrial base is immeasurably greater. Japan produces, 
efficiently and in rapidly rising quantities, a major portion of 
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the engines, vehicles, electronic components, machine tools and 
telecommunications equipment demanded by military machines 
throughout the world. Weaponry is becoming ever more electronics 
intensive; top-of-the-line U.S. fighters are now well over half elec- 
tronic components, by value. As this trend toward the electronics 
intensivity of military equipment progresses, Japan’s electronics- 
oriented civilian production base will gain greater and greater 
potential military significance. And Japan’s engineering and tech- 
nical laboratories have developed production processes and sub- 
stantive technology also often well-adapted to the increasing mili- 
tary emphasis on miniaturization and on the development of high- 
performance materials. 

Among Japan’s most important recent strides in dual-use tech- 
nology and production have been those in the basic-materials area. 
Japan has, for example, developed the world’s most sophisticated 
production technology for optical fibers—which protect military 
communications from enemy electronic countermeasures—and 
holds over half the global market in this strategic infant industry. 
In 1980 two Japanese smelting firms accounted for 46.4 per cent 
of non-Communist world production of titanium, whose primary 
use is for jet-engine components and airframes.” Titanium’s pro- 
perties of high-strength, low density and excellent corrosion re- 
sistance make it likely to become an important structural metal 
for the space age—especially in the defense industry. And Japan 
is leading the way in overcoming titanium’s most crucial drawback 
to widespread use—production cost. 

Industrial ceramics—for use as engine materials, solar batteries 
and housings for microelectronic chips—are a major new basic- 
materials technology on which Japanese industrial policy in the 
1980s places priority. These ceramics also have substantial dual- 
use military applications, such as hermetically insulating the elec- 
tronic circuitry of missile guidance systems and warheads against 
heat, moisture and other hazards. With Japanese industrial-ceram- 
ic sales expected to grow at least 25 per cent annually in quantita- 
tive terms until 1985, it appears likely that Japan may well gain 
commanding market position in this military strategic product area 
as well. 

Carbon fibers—lighter than aluminum and stronger than steel 
—are naturally a strategic element in advanced jet aircraft— 
particularly in fighters, where the premium on high-performance 
and maneuverability is so high. In the rapidly growing world 
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market for ‘carbon fibers, Japanese makers hold a 65-80 per cent 
market share.” Toray, the pioneer in the field, supplies ten tons 
of fiber a month to Boeing for use in the Boeing 767 project, and 
should be capable of carbon-fiber production for military aircraft 
as well, should political barriers not stand in the way. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEEPENING MILITARY COMMITMENT 


Japan’s capabilities in dual-use technology and dual-use pro- 
duction in electronics, telecommunications and precision machinery 
—as well as in basic materials—give it the capability both to de- 
velop a potent domestic arms industry and to feed the military 
machines of others. The micro-economic imperative to reduce pro- 
duction cost by expanding global market share and realizing eco- 
nomies of scale gives firms the incentive to export. Should politics 
not stand in the way, Japan’s militarily related civilian high-tech- 
nology industries will become ever more deeply associated with 
military-industrial complexes abroad. 

There are growing signs that politics will not in fact stand in 
the way of dual-use exports destined for military markets overseas, 
despite the categorical ban on arms exports announced by former 
prime minister Takeo Miki in 1976. In early February 1982, MITI 
Trade Bureau Chief Tadayoshi Nakazawa declared in the Budget 
Committee of the Diet’s Lower House that only the character of 
products exported would be checked for conformity with Japan’s 
arms-export ban, with no consideration of ultimate user. If an item 
was found, after case-by-case examination, to be usable for dual 
civilian and military purposes, permission to export would be 
granted. In late July 1982, MITI formally permitted TDK Elec- 
tronics, for example, to export radar-proof ferrite paint to the 
U.S. Department of Defense for experimental use in connection 
with development of the U.S. stealth bomber.” Although the ap- 
parent use is to be military, MITI justified granting an export 
license by reasoning that the paint can be used to coat high build- 
ings to prevent reflection of TV waves as well as for military pur- 
poses, and that the actual use of the paint by the U.S. Department 
of Defense cannot be a proper subject of inquiry under Japanese 
law. 

This partial relaxation of Japan’s arms export ban opens an 
enormous, economically and politically important gray area in 
Japanese trade and defense policy. The ambiguity of government 
policy in the area of dual-use exports is attractive both to MITI, 
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which gains new discretionary powers in the strategic high- -tech- 
nology sector, and to politicians who may have some voice in in- 
fluencing the “case- by-case” decisions in the dual-use area. The 
partial relaxation of the arms-export ban also presents new export 
opportunities to firms like Toray, Shimadzu, TDK Electronics, and 
Nippon Electric in defense industries abroad, although they have 
subtle differences of interest with MITT in how explicit the relaxa- 
tion should be. 

Japan’s modification of its ban on dual-use exports is also warily 
welcomed by Defense Departments and many military-equipment 
producers overseas, who are coming increasingly to see Japan as a 
source of dual-use components for their own domestic arms in- 
dustries, even when they have long-range fears of Japanese com- 
petition in the arms sector itself. Nowhere are the opportunities for 
dual-use cooperation more clearly perceived than in France, where 
arms are a major export industry of crucial importance to the 
entire national economy.” Drawing on Japan’s technical capa- 
bilities in the dual-use field ‘appears likely to be a major concern, 
explicit or otherwise, of the Franco-Japanese Jomt Committee for 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation, established in April 1982.* 
Since the relaxation of the ban on dual-use exports, a number of 
French defense electronics firms have reportedly been shopping for 
component suppliers in Japan. And the two-week visit to Tokyo 
in April 1982 of Jacques Mitterand, brother of the French pres- 
ident and president of defense-contractor Aerospatiale, reportedly 
related in part to Franco-Japanese cooperation in dual-use tech- 
nology. 

As long as Japanese arms-related exports are limited to dual- 
use technology, pressures for expansion of the arms industry itself 
may remain relatively mild. But there is little clear indication that 
exports will stop there. In February 1982 MITI Minister Shintaro 
Abe indicated that joint U.S.-Japan research and development on 
weapons systems does not fall under the arms-export restrictions. 
JDA officials have also noted that American forces in Japan are 
not formally prohibited to take the products of such research out 
of Japan under the bilateral Status of Forces Agreement. Step-by- 
step the U.S. and Japanese governments are moving toward: co- 
production arrangements that will allow Japanese firms to export 
exclusively military technology and even finished products—at least 
to the U.S. 

Aside from gradual erosion of the arms-export ban, several other 
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factors may well give added momentum to the current arms build- 
up. They include: 

(1) The confirmation given by the 1983-1987 buildup plan 
that a predictably high-growth domestic market exists in the mili- 
tary sphere. In 1960 announcement of the Income Doubling Plan 
triggered massive capital investment in the petrochemical, ship- 
building and other heavy industries which were the principal tar- 
gets of the plan, as firms vied for a major piece of a predictably 
expanding market. A similar phenomenon, albeit on a much smaller 
scale, due to political resistance and lower rates of economic growth, 
may be possible in the arms and dual-use technology industries of 
the 1980s, especially in commercially attractive technologies such 
as guidance systems, 

(2) ‘The need of depressed industries to diversify. One of the 
striking developments of 1981 was the emergence of Nissan Motors 
as one of Japan’s top twenty defense contractors, for the first time 
since World War II. The firm has secured contracts to produce 
rockets, and will soon be making tanks. Nissan’s primary motives 
for becoming a defense contractor appear to be the depressing 
long-run prospects of the auto industry and the hope of technologi- 
cal spinoff for post-automobile transportation systems it is trying to 
develop. 

(3) “Excess competition,” or intense oligopolistic rivalry, 
among high-technology firms in defense-production sectors with 
strategic long-term commercial significance. Virtually all major 
Japanese defense contractors, for example, are competing feverish- 
ly in missile production, due to the valuable technical spinoff and 
production experience transferable to the civilian opto-electronics 
industry, considered to have high long-run commercial potential. 
This competition could lead to over-expansion of Japanese missile- 
production capacity, and concomitant pressures to export, much 
as “excess competition” did in’ petrochemicals during the 1960s. 

(4) Changes in production economics. Flexible manufacturing 
systems (FMS), which combine the technologies of computer-aided 
design and manufacturing, numerically controlled machine tools 
and industrial robots, may reduce economies of scale in the arms 
industry. Such a development would make it more economically 
efficient, and perhaps more profitable, for Japanese firms to engage 
in domestic arms production even without exports. 

(5) Political considerations. Given the substantial current non- 
budgeted hardware commitments contracted by the JDA, breach 
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of the traditional one-per cent of GNP limit on military spending 
appears inevitable over the next three-to-five years. Should real 
economic growth for fiscal 1982 (through March 1983) not exceed 
the 2.4 to 2. 7 per cent projected by the Japan Economic Research 
Center, the “one-per cent limit,” observed since 1966, may well 
be exceeded this fiscal year. Although the “one-per cent limit” 
has little substantive significance—actual defense spending is al- 
ready 1.6 per cent of GNP by NATO standards, as previously noted 
-—it has served as a symbolic barrier around which opposition to 
military expansion could crystallize. The disappearance of this 
_ barrier to expanded military spending may well give new leverage 
to pro-expansion interest groups, until a new consensus on limits 
emerges. 

As Professor Otake of Tohoku .University and others have 
astutely pointed out, Japan’s “Boeizoku,” or “defense tribe,” is a 
sharply different political phenomenon from the military-industrial 
complexes of the U.S. and France.” The key politicians and their 
political constituency are indeed ageing, and their concerns are in 
any case not primarily the development of a domestic arms in- 
dustry. The more ominous and powerful political pressures will 
likely come from elsewhere. 

Keidanren has Jong stood for a strong and expanding domestic 
defense industry. And its leverage within the conservative political 
world—long declining—has been significantly enhanced by the 
overwhelming Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) Double Election 
victory in mid-1980 and the assertive leadership of Chairman 
Yoshihiro Inayama. Within the last year Keidanren has been espe- 
cially insistent in its support of a larger arms industry with more 
commercial opportunities. In early 1982, for example, Chairman 
Inayama himself publically supported a reconsideration of the 
three arms-export principles. Kankeiren, the major Kansai busi- 
ness federation and led by Sumitomo Metals Chairman Hosai 
Hyuga, is even more insistent concerning the strengthening of the 
defense industry. 

Potentially more important even than business support is the 
rising interest of the LDP’s powerful Tanaka faction in matters 
of defense. Of the five heads of the Defense Agency who have 
served since 1977, three have been members of the Tanaka faction. 
And these three—Shin Kanamaru, Ganri Yamashita and Joji 
Omura—have figured importantly in several of the most crucial 
recent buildup decisions, such as the 1978 agreements to license 
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to produce large numbers of F-15s and P3Cs in Japan. No faction 
other than that of Kakuei Tanaka has over the past decade held 
the top post in the Defense Agency more than once. And Tanaka 
backers have held it for over five years of the 1972-1982 decade, 
a feat equalled in the world of Japanese politician-bureaucrat 
relations ony by ‘Tanaka faction dominance at the Construction 
Ministry.” 

As the Tanaka faction has nes increasing power to regulate 
the terms of defense contracts, exports of “dual-use” technology and 
other militarily related items, it has had strong incentives to press 
for an increase in the volume of such transactions. The stake in 
growing defense commitments is strengthened by long-run changes 
in Japanese political dynamics, outlined elsewhere by the author, 
which have been produced by decline in the economic growth rate . 
and extensive deregulation of the civilian economy since 1973.” - 

Major obstacles exist, of course, which in part offset the forces 
for military buildup outlined above. The rapid ageing of Japanese 
society and the political need to hike public-works spending in 
election years create counter-claims on budgetary resources which 
conflict with those of defense. The profit which politicians and 
trading companies can gain from arms imports in competition with 
license production are graphically outlined in the Lockheed and 
Grumann scandals, although the revulsion at those scandals has in 
turn stimulated license production at the expense of trading com- 
pany brokered imports. Opposition-party resistance to the defense 
buildup may also be blunting its momentum, or at least forcing it 
into. subterranean channels. 

Due to the complex mosaic of domestic pressures and counter- 
pressures surrounding the Japanese arms industry’s development, 
its future will be influenced profoundly by foreign initiatives, espe- 
cially those from the U.S. Both the U.S. and Japan must respon- 
sibly share the burden of East Asian regional security. But if Amer- 
ican authorities pressure uncritically for a Japanese arms buildup at 
all costs—and concede extensive license production arrangements 
in order to get it—they may be unlocking a Pandora’s box which 
could destroy both the U.S.-Japan security and trade relationships. 
For if a headlong Japanese domestic arms buildup, accompanied 
by major arms exports, were to materialize, both the U.S. and 
the European balance of payments would suffer severely, and the 
growing Western sense of threat from Japan would be’ seriously 
compounded. = 
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ASIA-PACIFIC SECURITY 
AND THE RESUSCITATED 
CONTAINMENT POLICY 


By Chee-Meow Seah 





HE close proximity in the Asia-Pacific area of the four 

most poworful nations in the world—the U.S., the Soviet 

Union, Japan and China—will continue to make this area 

the most important strategic region in the 1980s. The Asia-Pacific 

region affects the vital interests of these major powers and their 

proximity to each other will intensify patterns of alignments and 

interactions. Of significance is the fact that the United States has 

reaffirmed that it will remain a Pacific power, and that the Soviet 

Union regards the Asia-Pacific region as important as its “Western 
front” in Eastern Europe. | 

The Asia-Pacific region also has a number of newly industrial- 
ized countries (NICs) whose combined economic achievements 
could constitute a substantial complementary (though at times, 
conflicting) role to those of the major powers. The remarkable 
structural transformation and economic development record of 
countries like South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore 
have been mentioned too often to require further elaboration. 
Suffice it to say, the role which these NICs will play in an increas- 
ingly interdependent world cannot be underrated. The Koreans, 
for example, have posed a tremendous challenge to the Japanese 
in the field of construction while the ongoing success of the Singa- 
pore-based Asian-dollar market has enabled new sources of funds 
to be tapped for developmental purposes in the region. 

The success of the NICs, however, should not obscure the con- 
tinuing weaknesses of many of the other states in the Asia-Pacific 
area. Primordial conflicts, some of which antedated Western colo- 
nialism, continue to fester like unhealed sores while institutional 
fragilities have contributed to innumerable violent systemic 
changes. For the 1980s, improvements in these countries will be 
slow in coming and even for those states which have adopted 
forms of authoritarian rule, vital issues such as the institution- 
alization of political succession remain unresolved. 
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It can be argued that the Asia-Pacific region has undergone 
many fundamental phases or “waves” of change in international 
relations: In more recent history, Western (and subsequently, in- 
cluding Japanese) colonialism has led to the parcelling of areas 
or territories in the Asia-Pacific. Even China did not escape the 
onslaught, having been “parcelled”’ into spheres of influence among 
the then major powers. The anticolonial movement which gained 
momentum after World War II has spawned a large number of 
new states. Decolonization coincided with the hardening of the 
ideological struggle between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. For 
the Asia-Pacific region, there was the vigorous attempt by the U.S. 
to limit the growth of Gommunism especially after the Korean 
-War broke out. In a sense, the treaty obligations of the U.S. either 
on a bilateral basis (for example, the Mutual Security Treaty with 
Japan) or as part of a defense pact (such as the now defunct 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) were efforts at encirclement. 
The attempts at dichotomizing politics into “Communist” and 
“anti-Communist” categories, in retrospect, was a blunder since it 
contributed to insensitivities while injecting a certain rigidity in 
interstate relationship. North Korea, the P.R.C., North Vietnam 
and the Soviet Union were lumped under:one “camp” while 
efforts were made to sustain regimes which though anti-Com- 
munist were not necessarily democratic in orientation. The futile 
efforts in propping out military dictatorship in South Vietnam are 
a classic example of this blinkered outlook. | | 

The futility of the involvement in Vietnam and growing domes- 
tic discontentment finally led the U.S. to reappraise its contain- 
ment strategy. The “Guam Doctrine,” pronounced by former 
president Richard Nixon, marked the first step of this withdrawal 
exercise and the South Vietnam “problem” was finally solved by 
its absorption by the North. The U.S. underwent a period of in- 
tense withdrawal syndrome including the shrinking of its defense 
perimeters in the Pacific. Issues, hitherto regarded as mundane, 
were adopted as important criteria in foreign relations, the most 
important of which was the human rights issue popularized by 
former president Jimmy Carter. American allies and pro-Ameri- 
can states in Asia-Pacific felt disoriented, hapless and aggrieved 
at the seemingly volte face on the part of American policymakers. 
The containment policy was apparently abandoned with the U.S. 
“consorting” with the P.R.C. (thus “abandoing” Taiwan) and 
participation in strategic arms limitations dialogues with the 
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soviet Union, Elsewhere the Asia-Pacific area, the emphasis on 
human rights embarrassed many regimes and in some countries 
referenda were conducted ostensibly to demonstrate popular ac-- 
ceptance of regimes not placed in power through the electoral 
process. Even the SEATO was finally abandoned. 

In place of containment, there was then the argument in favor 
of a quadrilateral balance ‘of power in the Asia-Pacific area with 
the four powers of the U.S., the Soviet Union, Japan and the 
P.R.C. collectively performing the role of balancers and presumab- 
ly, maintaining a semblance of peace and security in this region. 
But has containment really died? In this article, it is argued that 
there has been a resuscitation of the containment policy. Unlike 
the containment policy of the Dulles era, the new approach bene- 
fits from the past by taking into cognizance the distinction between 
strategic and political/ideological considerations with the latter 
playing a less important role. The second aspect of this new con- 
tainment approach is that even minor actors—such as the ASEAN 
states—are actively involved in the containment exercise. Finally, 
whereas the U.S. used to play the undisputed policing role in the 
past, its new role is that of a quarterback with the other actors 
performing significant functions. 


RESUSCITATED CONTAINMENT POLICY 


Undoubtedly, the 1970s constituted a period of intense distur- 
bance in foreign policy formulating to many anti-Communist states 
which had been accustomed to unquestioned America security 
presence in the Asia-Pacific region. The adjustments which ensued 
were no less difficult. An immediate response in the early 1970s 
has been to urge the U.S. to delay the withdrawal of the political- 
security umbrella over the region. This could be typified by the 
remark of Singapore’s premier to the then visiting vice-president 
Spiro Agnew in April 1970. The region, especially the subregion 
of Southeast Asia, was undergoing a critical stage of economic and 
political development and according to Premier Lee Kuan Yew, 

“What Southeast Asia needs is a climate of confidence, con- 
tinuing security and stability in which constructive endeavor 
can become rewarding. It also needs to have the spirit of suc- 
cess. This spirit can be generated as enthusiasm spreads when 
their own efforts bring growth and progress. Timetabling and 
fixing dates (of American withdrawal) will negate both the 
climate -of confidence and the spirit of success.” . 
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As part of the adjustment process, countries like Singapore had 
to devise and resort to other policy options. Regional cooperation 
as exemplified by growing commitment towards ASEAN was one 
approach. Another was the balance of power approach in the hope 
that at least some of the adverse effects of a hostile major power 
could be “neutralized” by the other interacting powers. Even 
Singapore at one time envisaged the creation of a multilateral task 
force to assume the role hitherto performed by the American naval 
fleets. In Thailand, many of the civilian rulers who assumed power 
during the three years of a non-military interlude (1973 to 1976) 
were abandoning the strong stand against North Vietnam and were 
initiating moves towards rapprochement with their Indochinese 
neighbors.” Even the Japanese leaders were trying to realign their 
foreign policy after having been numbed by a series of “shokus” 
delivered by the U.S. 

There was no doubt that the 1970s represented significant modi- 
fications in the American approach to this region. It was also pos- 
sible that U.S.’s policy in this region was part of a global adjust- 
ment which American leaders were then initiating in response to 
their ailing economy, the prevailing domestic discontentment of 
extensive military commitments abroad and the changed inter- 
national environment such as the growing impact of Arab states. 
There were also unhidden resentment towards “clientele” states 
seen to be enjoying the fruits of protection which it offered. Japan, 
for example, was sometimes alleged to be having a free-ride at the 
expense of the U.S. and in the process building up huge trade 
surpluses. Japan, unlike the U.S., had been devoting less than one 
per cent of its gross national product (GNP) towards defense 
expenditure. Client states, according to this argument, should also 
be contributing partners as well. 

Another aspects in the then American calculation of strategic 
balance was the intense rivalry between the Soviet Union and the 
P.R.C. While the dispute was apparent since the 1960s, it became 
clear that these differences were unlikely to be solved and that the 
Communist ideology could not transcend national interests. Indeed, 
an aspect of the U.S. initiative in normalizing relations with the 
P.R.C. was to provide the latter the opportunities to exercise 
greater initiative independent of the Soviet Union especially with 
respect to trade and even access to alternative sources of military 
technology. 

In a sense, it could be argued that even though the old con- 
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tainment policy was discredited, it was not totally abandoned. 
What we then saw was the emergence of a modified containment 
approach with the U.S. willing to accept strategic compatibility 
(based perhaps on sheer convenience) and minimize the impor- 
tance of political/ideological solidarity. This approach was fully 
allowed to evolve partly because of the Vietnam trauma and when 
South Vietnam and Kampuchea were finally controlled by Com- 
munist forces. With Carter assuming the post of presidency con- 
tainment—in modified or unmodified form—became taboo. There 
were then even policy advisers who believed in the end of.ideo- 
logical confrontation and a possible harmonious working relation- 
ship of the two systems. 

' Yet, the Soviet Union had not remained complacent.. Its mili- 
tary capabilities continued to grow at a rapid pace notwithstand- 
ing its domestic economic crises as evinced from a comparison of 
the military balance between the U.S. and the Soviet Union during 
the 1970s. During this period the U.S. decreased its strategic nu- 
clear delivery systems by three per cent whereas the Soviet Union 
increased its own by 24 per cent as shown in ‘Table 1. 


Table 1: ET Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles, 1970—1980 


70 © 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 


U.S.: 
ICBM 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 1054 
SLBM 656 656 656 656 656 656 656 656 656 656 656 
Bombers 400 360 390 397 397 397 387 373 336 365 338 


Soviet Union: 
ICBM 1513 1527 1527 1575 1618 1527 1477 1350 1400 1398 1398 
SLBM 304 448 500 628 720 784 . 845 909 1028 1028 1028 
Bombers 140 140 140 140 140 135 135 135 135 156 156 


Source: K. Cairns, “An Australian Perspective of Western Pacific and Asian Defense 
Strategy,’ in K. Y. Chang, Western Pacific Security in a Changing Con- 
text: Problems and Prospects (Taipei: Freedom Council, 1982) p. 192. 
Data were originally derived from The Military Balance for the periods 
mentioned. 


This development was even more pronounced with regard to 
naval strength. Soviet strength continued to expand in the 1970s 
in sharp contrast to that of the U.S. This is shown in Table 2. 

The Soviet Union was thus trying to bolster its global super- 
power status by enhanced defense capabilities and given the time 
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Table 2: U.S. and Soviet Union Naval Strengths, 1969 and 1979 


1969 l 1979 


U.S. l 
Carriers 22 13 
Major Surface Combatants 279 165 
Submarines 156 123 
Amphibious Vessels 153 65 
Total U.S. vessels 610 . 366 
Soviet Union: 
Carriers 0 2 
Major Surface Combatants ai ` 220 l 264 
Submarines 354 355 
Amphibious Vessels - 103 100 
Total Soviet Union vessels 677 721 





Source; same as Table 1. 


lag between commissioning of additional or new weapons and their 
deployment, the data as derived from the above tables merely 
serve to underline the seriousness of Soviet intention. It is inter- 
esting to note that just as the Americans were initiating a curtail- 
ment of their military commitment in Asia, the Soviets had de- 
vised their own proposal for collective security for the Asian states. 
Undoubtedly, the Soviets were keen to capitalize on the vacuum 
thus created by a slack in American interest and also t to enhance 
their presence in the Asia-Pacific region. 


REAGAN’S “CONTAINMENT” POLICY 


Reagan administration revived a modified containment policy. 
_ The Reagan administration has condemned Soviet expansionist 
tendencies and exerted pressure against the Soviet involvement in 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea, while expressing the desire for en- 
hanced military superiority and a reassertion of American global 
leadership in partnership with its allies. A corollary of this ap- 
proach has been to persuade its allies to shoulder an increasing 
share of the military burden. In the Asia-Pacific region this has 
been translated into pressure on the Japanese to increase their ex- 
penditure on defense and also to achieve a better trade arrange- 
ment. 

The strong anti-Soviet line of the Reagan administration can 
hardly be mistaken, notwithstanding the possibility that the Soviet 
Union could be merely trying to achieve its due share of world 
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leadership. A member of the Reagan administration, Richard L. 
‘Armitage, has commented thus: 

. “The Soviet Union presents a significant threat to the peace, 
economic growth and social stability of Asia, and Southeast 
Asia in particular. By no stretch of imagination can the un- 
precedented growth of Soviet military power be considered 
defensive in nature. It is an attempt to exploit what they view 
as a lack of American will and Free World will to maintain 
the balance of power.” 

From this statement it would seem that any Soviet attempt to 
“maintain the balance of power” is not considered defensive by 
the U.S. There is of course no denial that the continuing Viet- 
namese military presence backed by Russia m Kampuchea, the 
almost regular cruising of the Soviet aircraft carrier Minsk and 
other surface vessels off Asia and frequent intrusions into Thai 
airspace by Backfire bombers do mean a serious attempt to influ- 
ence the Asia-Pacific region. Such a presence has also made more 
_states wary too of Soviet intentions. Japan, for example, still re- 
gards the Soviet Union as its main security threat while the reluc- 
tance on the part of the latter to resolve the issue of the four 
northern islands has led to a worsening of relations between the 
two countries. More important, public opmion in Japan has in 
recent years been predisposed towards a greater role for the Japa- 
nese Self-Defense Forces.’ : 

It could be argued that the U.S.’s perception of security in the 
Asia-Pacific region has been to reduce the Soviet “threat.” This 
view is shared by the P.R.C. and Japan. The U.S. too has empha- 
sized the importance of maintaning cordial ties with the P.R.C. 
and sales of military technology to the latter would be a byprod- 
uct of this relationship. The U.S. is thus likely to play a coordinat- 
ing role in limiting the spread of Soviet influence—in short, the 
containment policy has been resuscitated in a modified form. 

Is the American intention shared by the lesser states? The visit 
by President Chun Doo-hwan of South Korea to Washington short- 
ly after Reagan assumed office and the downplaying of the human 
rights issue led to better receptivity of the American policy posi- 
tion. Even small states like Singapore too tend to accept the Ameri- 
can premise on the issue of the Soviet threat. To quote extracts 
from an official publication: 
© “the 30 years of decolonization may after all turn out to 

be no more than a brief interlude between the imperial 
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dramas... but two seemingly isolated conflicts in different 
corners of Asia (namely, Afghanistan and Kampuchea) are, 
in our view, the forerunners of such an empire.” 

Soviet-dominated moves in the battle for a Communist world 
order, according to this publication, could be found in pronounce- 
ments made in Kremlin as well as in the capitals of Kabul and 
Hanoi. Among the many quoted pronouncements was one made 
by Boris Ponomarev, a candidate Politburo member and move 
ideologue, who has argued that: 

. Soviet people are of course not indifferent to the socio- 
political orientation by the various trends in the developing 
world. The devotees of scientific socialism have no intention 
of denying their spiritual closeness to the progressive forces 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Sympathy for true freedom 
is natural for Marxist-Leninists. Where such forces exist and 
are struggling, they have the right to depend on our solidarity 
and support.”® 

Nonetheless, the modified containment policy also encounters 
problems but these do not seem incapable of resolution. For ex- 
ample, there is the question of Tatwan. The American govern- 
ment continues to sell weapons to ‘Taiwan which would like to up- 
grade its defense technology, especially by importing more sophis- 
ticated combat aircraft. Selling arms to ‘Taiwan invariably incurs 
harsh response from Beijing. The recent trip by Vice-President 
George Bush to the P.R.C. was partly to placate Chinese leaders on 
this issue. Yet, in subsequent moves, two teams were sent to both 
Beijing and ‘Taipei. 

A question that should be asked is the degree of importance 
which the P.R.C. leadership attaches to the Taiwan issue even to 
the extent of reviewing its strategic “partnership” against Soviet 
influence. There is no denying that the P.R.C. feels it must voice 
complaints, including threats to review U.S.-P.R.C. relations, be- 
cause of its assertion that Taiwan constitutes one of its provinces. 
On the other hand, the Taiwanese government would be less than 
happy if it were unable to upgrade its defense capabilities, in- 
cluding aircraft much more sophisticated than the F—5Es. 

However, it is most unlikely that any such review on the part 
of China would take place. The P.R.C. could not afford to risk 
losing its links with the U.S. given its current need for assistance 
in its modernization program and its negative view toward the So- 
viet Union. The P.R.C. also realizes the limits of the U.S.’s pos- 
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sible relations with Taiwan and there is no urgency to press for 
immediate resolution of the Taiwan issue. A militarily-prepared 
Taiwan could indirectly contribute to P.R.C.’s security in East 
Asia and it would indeed be preferable for the Taiwanese to look 
to the U.S., Japan and the other non-Communist states rather 
than towards the Soviet Union. The U.S. can thus continue to 
retain its links with Taiwan without much duress. 

Taiwan, on the other hand, has few options either. Indeed, its 
present security is not threatened by the mainland and the possi- 
bilities of armed intervention by the P.R.C. to forcibly absorb it 
are remote. Given the P.R.C.’s level of military technology, the 
current strivings for modernization on all fronts and possible leader- 
ship succession crises it would seem that the two Chinas will con- 
tinue to remain as a political reality in international relations. 
Similarly, it is inconceivable for Taiwan to move out of the pro- 
U.S. camp and the best assurance for the former is to ensure that 
the U.S. will continue to remain politically and militarily in the 
region. The U.S. still has a free hand in designing the strategic 
balance aimed at minimizing the Soviet presence. 


WIDER CONTAINMENT STRATEGY 


The current containment strategy works at two levels although 
it should be noted that this strategy is an integral aspect of U.S. 
policy designs elsewhere. The first or higher level would be to. in- 
volve the other two powers of Japan and the P.R.C. in confront- 
ing the Soviet “threat,” however interpreted. This Soviet threat 
would also involve client states supported by the Soviet Union such 
as Afghanistan and Vietnam. At the lower level, containment 
would also be practised by lesser states mainly on the basis of deny- 
ing the Soviet Union access. South Korea, Taiwan and the 
ASEAN states would come under this category, These countries 
have their own military capabilities which could be supplemented 
by the stationing of troops as in the case of South Korea or in 
the form of naval patrols by an American task force. The Ameri- 
cans on their part can also try to make available to these coun- 
tries the requested military technology on reasonable sales terms. 
A good example is the increase in sales of weapons and defense 
systems to the ASEAN countries including refurbished F—4 jets to 
Malaysia and the acceleration in the pace of weapons’ delivery to 
Thailand when faced with threats from neighboring Vietnam. 

Unlike the past, the U.S. no longer presents the “godfather” 
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Image of ‘underwriting the military costs of containment. It can 
arrange for easier payment terms but it will certainly not be happy 
to underwrite the cost of maintaining security in the region. ‘This 
has been stated in Armitage’s paper when he argued that while 
“the U.S. will remain a Pacific power,” its broad interests would 
be: 
“,.. directed toward preventing the Soviet Union and its Viet- 
namese surrogate from achieving a dominant presence in the 
area from which to foster actions that are inimical to all of 
our interests. To safeguard our interests and those of our al- 
lies, we have provided strategic nuclear and conventional 
force protection. Concomitantly, we have tried to encourage 
greater overall defense contributions to the allied side of the 
security balance to provide for a more rational division of 
labor and continue economic assistance for our friendly re- 
gional pariners?” 

For the remaining years of this decade it would seem that this 
containment policy would prevail. Carter’s foreign policy of demi- 
litarization and reconciliation with all forms of Gommunism did 
not prove to be successful and are swept away by the Reagan 
administration. Instead of a quadrilateral balance in the Asia- 
Pacific region, there will be two major “camps’’—one represented 
by the Soviet Union and its “surrogates,” and the other, a loose 
anti-Soviet front with the U.S. playing an active but not the abso- 
lute role. . | 

The extent to which this new start could prove effective would 
depend on a number of factors. Undoubtedly, the extent to which 
the U.S. could recover from its current economic recession is im- 
portant since a strong defense posture, not bolstered by economic 
strength, could not be sustained for long. Prolonged economic 
crises could also force the U.S. president to yield to other pressures 
for social needs since the tangible dividends of enhanced defense 
expenditure are difficult to prove. This is going to be a serious 
challenge to the Reagan administration given the extreme plural- 
istic nature of American politics. 

The second major challenge is the extent to which the lesser 
states in the region could withstand Soviet pressure and interven- 
tion. Proxy wars are not a recent feature of international politics. 
To the sponsors these are low-risk but high-yield ventures. Given 
the domestic constraints and institutional weaknesses the oppor- 
tunities for the Soviet Union to exploit such cleavages remain 
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bright. For many of these countries there will also be the painful 
choice of deciding the allocation of scarce resources for defense 
and other social and economic development requirements. Like 
the old containment policy, the resuscitated policy is still premised 
on one inescapable fact: the weakest link determines the strength 
of the chain. _ 


ASEAN AND ASIA-PACIFIC SECURITY 


Although ASEAN is generally anti-Communist and accepts the 
revival of a strong anti-Soviet line, the response to this new strategy 
varies considerably. ASEAN, founded in 1967 by the five member- 
states of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thai- 
land, could be said to be the most successful indigenous attempt 
at regional cooperation. The adoption of consensus as the mode 
for decision-making among the member-states, the use of a project- 
by-project approach for implementation and the adoption of a rota- 
tional system for venues of meetings and chairmanship of the vari- 
ous committees have helped to promote a stronger sense of regional 
commitment. Unfortunately, these procedures also have slowed 
down the progress of regional cooperation, for they often are time- 
consuming since all the interests of all member-states are con- 
sidered. For example, the use of consensus means that only the 
lowest common denominator on specified issues as applicable to all 
the five countries can be accepted for possible implementation. 

ASEAN’s regional cooperation has speeded up over the-last few 
years even though the tangible results of cooperation have been 
modest. Of the four levels of cooperation—cultural, economic, 
political consultation and military—it could be safely asserted that 
cooperation in cultural fields and political consultation have made 
enormous progress. Defense cooperation is not included in the 1967 
ASEAN Declaration although this has not prevented various forms 
of bilateral and trilateral cooperation from taking place. Economic 
cooperation has been slow partly because of the different levels of 
economic development, the lack of complementarity and at times, 
conflicting economic priorities. 

Ironically, the pace of cooperation or search for collective sur- 
vival was forced upon the member-states by exogenous factors. 
The international economic crises and the use of oil as a political 
weapon by Middle East countries have led to increased regional 
consciousness. More important, it was the fall of Kampuchea and 
South Vietnam which were responsible for accelerating the pace 
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of cooperation. The results of the Bali summit of 1976—the first 
summit of all ASEAN heads of government—showed a reaffirma- 
tion of the importance of ASEAN to the member-states and their 
keen desire to explore various means to further cooperation. The 
‘Treaty of Amity and Concord, the decision to have a permanent 
ASEAN secretariat, and a commitment to promote ASEAN indus- 
trial projects have placed the regional organization on an even 
firmer footing. The subsequent dialogues with major trading part- 
ners such as the U.S., the European Economic Communities 
(EEC), Japan, and Australia and New Zealand have served to 
reinforce the acceptance of ASEAN as a regional body. ASEAN 
has in fact helped to promote bilateral ties among member-states 
and also between the member-states and the other trading part- 
ners. 

The more pressing issues facing ASEAN have mainly been 
political and they focus mainly on developments in the Indochi- 
nese area and possible overspill into ASEAN countries. This is 
not to deny the importance of the strategic balance in the other 
parts of the Asia-Pacific region. Indeed, the attitude of most 
ASEAN states has been to adopt an interested approach because 
even though they are less able to influence the evolving strategic 
balance or policies as formulated by the major powers, they are 
keenly aware that their national interests could also be intimately 
affected. 

It should also be noted that notwithstanding the spirit of soli- 
darity, the perceptions of the ASEAN member-states also vary 
considerably. Generally, such perceptions are conditioned by their 
historical experiences and their current developmental strategies. 
With regard to the perception of threat, for example, it is clear 
that insular ASEAN states (with the exception of Singapore) have 
tended to view the P.R.C. as the bigger threat vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. This attitude could be due to the intense interference in 
domestic politics in these areas by Imperial China even prior to 
the period of Western colonization. The P.R.C. too has supported 
indigenous insurgent groups on a party-to-party basis and has not 
completely denounced such support even though diplomatic ties 
have been established on a state-to-state basis. There is too the 
problem of the economically important and significant Chinese 
minority in ASEAN countries who unfortunately is the easy scape- 
goat for domestic discontent. 

Thailand, on the other hand, feels that the main threat——as in 
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the past—would come from its immediate Indochinese neighbors. 
Thailand too was active in assisting the U.S. during the Vietnam 
War and the fear of reprisals was never totally forgotten, Given 
Vietnam’s attempt to consolidate its influence in Indochina, Thai 
leaders are no doubt uneasy. over the country’s prospect of becom- 
ing the next domino to fall. The threat from the P.R.C. is thus 
seen to be less urgent and indeed, the P.R.C. could provide a 
counterweight to Vietnam’s territorial or political ambitions in 
Southeast Asia. Since the Soviet Union is seen to be supporting 
Vietnam politically and materially, the Thai leaders also tend to 
view the Soviet Union in the same category as the Vietnamese. 

Singapore shares the same concern as Thailand partly because 
the latter’s proximity to Indochina and also because Thailand 
has been regarded as the “frontline” of the island cePe 
defense. 

Thus within ASEAN there are significant differences in empha- 
sis as to what constitutes the major threats to the subregion of 
Southeast Asia. The developments elsewhere in the Asia-Pacific 
region are of importance insofar as ASEAN states can not afford 
to ignore them. Increased Soviet naval presence, for ‘example, is 
felt in Southeast. Asia inasmuch as Soviet planes have been known 
to violate Thai airspace. | | 

The differences in. perceptions among ASEAN states are well- 
known. Indonesia and Malaysia have been in the past keen on con- 
tinuing some form of dialogue with Vietnam in the hope of seeking 
some form of modus vivendi. Indonesian leaders too have some 
emotional sentiments with the Vietnamese resulting from their 
common struggle against colonial masters shortly. after the end of 
World War II. These differences have not been so irreconcilable 
as to jeopardize ASEAN solidarity. - , 

In a sense, this solidarity is partly due to T policies. 
The enforced exodus of refugees of mainly Chinese origin from 
Vietnam has helped the ASEAN states to arrive at a consensus; 
so was the border incursion just as the ASEAN foreign ministers 
were to meet in Bangkok in 1980. ‘These events, as well as previ- 
ously-issued veiled threats by the Vietnamese to fight for “genuine 
independence” for the whole of Southeast Asia, have nepeg to 
promote consensus among the ASEAN States. 


ASEAN’S STAND ON KAMPUCHEA 
All these events are crucial in explaining the ASEAN’. stand 
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on the Kampuchean problem—a stand which coincidentally fitted 
in with the new American initiative to outflank the Soviets. Viet- 
nam’s heavy involvement with the Soviet Union is well known. 
The latter has been largely responsible for economic and techni- 
cal assistance. It was also responsible for making Vietnam a mem- 
ber of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) 
in 1978 while a treaty of friendship and cooperation placed beyond 
all doubts Soviet-Vietnam collaboration, A major aspect of this 
treaty was contained in Clause 6 which read that: 
“In case one of the parties becomes the object of attack, the 
high contracting parties will immediately begin mutual con- 
sultations for the purpose of removing that threat and taking 
appropriate measures to ensure the peace and security of their 
countries.’””* 

The ASEAN states had no sympathy for the Pol Pot regime 
which was Communist in orientation and brutal governing. How- 
ever, when Vietnamese troops helped to instal Heng Samrin and 
deposed Pol Pot, the ASEAN states felt compelled to neutralize 
what could turn out to be a Soviet-supported Vietnamese expan- 
sion program. The denial of recognition of the Heng Samrin re- 
gime in the United Nations was certainly a diplomatic success for 
the ASEAN countries. Although ASEAN has consistently been 
able to prevent the Kampuchean seat being allocated to Heng 
Samrin, it is aware of the need to find a solution which would at 
least prevent the balance of power in Southeast Asia being 
tilted towards the Soviets or the Vietnamese. Hence, the coalition 
government concept involving the three major political groups 
opposed to the Heng Samrin regime. The coalition proposal could 
win greater international acceptance since some countries are 
dissatisfied with Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge. This coalition 
could also mean the inclusion of nationalist and non-Communist 
leaders. Although interfactional disputes could still occur even 
should the coalition government succeed, the ASEAN govern- 
ments would be content with having removed the more immediate 
fear of Communist expansion. 

Forming the coalition government in Kampuchea has proved to 
be a vexing problem. Differences among the three groups had 
hardened even prior to the Heng Samrin episode. There is also 
the more immediate problem of power sharing. The first initiative 
at getting the three groups to meet together took place in Singa- 
pore but the ensuing problems of setting up such a coalition con- 
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tinued. In a sense the ASEAN states have to resort to subtle pres- 
sure on the P.R.C. to try to moderate the Khmer Rouge to ac- 
cept the coalition. The success with which the ASEAN govern- 
ments have made the Chinese leadership realize the implications 
of the coalition in containing Vietnamese and Soviet interests and 
the current moves made by the P.R.C. in trying to get the coali- 
tion partners together in a sense indicate a mutuality of security 
interests between the ASEAN states and the P.R.C, which trans- 
cends political/ideological grounds, 

These diplomatic moves by the ASEAN states also coincide with 
the interests of the U.S. which sees ASEAN as a maturing regional 
organization, playing its share in restraining Soviet influence. 
Suffice it to say, the U.S. has indicated that it would support the 
ASEAN initiative on the Kampuchean issue. 

The Kampuchean problem is likely to take some years before it 
is solved. ‘There are as yet many 1mponderables in the subregion 
of Southeast Asia. Many Soviet diplomats and non-diplomats have 
been declared non grata for alleged intelligence activities, but these 
moves are not likely to deter that major power from continuing 
to influence this subregion. It is possible that the Soviet-Vietnam 
collaboration might not be trouble-free in view of Vietnam’s tena- 
city to achieve leadership in the Indochinese area and an equally 
zealous attempt by the Soviet Union to try to influence Laos and 
Kampuchea. Already, the Soviet Union has decided to reduce its 
assistance to Vietnam in the latter’s third 5 Year Plan (1981-85) 
while at the same time, criticizing Vietnam’s inadequate manage- 
ment capabilities. Vietnam too has been known to restrict the 
movements of Soviet personnel even though it makes available 
bases to Soviet defense forces, 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union will try to convince the 
ASEAN states of its good intentions and foster fear of the P.R.C. 
‘Technical assistance and other economic aid might also be used 
to woo ASEAN. In June of this year, a Soviet trade mission headed 
by V.I. Litvinenko, proposed a five point plan to improve economic 
ties with the Philippines. Among the proposals covered were joint 
participation in a cement ‘plant, construction of prefabricated 
housing, fruit processing and canning factory, a pharmaceutical 
plant and oil exploration. 

Because of ideological differences, the appeal of the. Soviet Union 
to the ASEAN countries would largely be in the realm of economic 
and technical aid. Communist ideology has little appeal to the 
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avowedly anti-Communist ASEAN leaders and it has little impact 
on the masses who, if politicized, could find more comfort in a 
religious revival. Yet, even in economic and technical aid, the 
Soviets would face stiff competition, for it could not match the 
Japanese or the U.S. It should be noted that the larger slice of 
Japan’s development aid has been to the ASEAN countries and 
Japan has been the ranking trading and investing partner for most 
of the ASEAN countries. The U.S. too has more to offer including 
easier credit facilities for the purchase of military hardware. Mean- 
while, the ASEAN countries have also enhanced their military 
capabilities, some of the details of which are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3: Brief Defense Data on ASEAN Countries, 1980 


Defense Total Tanks Combat 
Expenditure Armed Aircraft 
(U.S.$b.) Personnel* 
Indonesia 2.07 241,800 525 60 
Malaysia 1.47 66,000 — 31 
Philippines 0.76 112,800 35 89 
Singapore 0.57 42,000 350 125 


Thailand 1.09 230,000 278 164 


t excludes paramilitary units. 
Source: The Military Balance, 1980-87 (London: International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, 1980). i 


The orders for new weapon delivery systems and other hardware 
in the ASEAN countries have since increased significantly. All the 
five countries have the F-5Es while Malaysia has recently sought 
to further strengthen its air units. The enhanced military capabili- 
ties should thus serve as a further deterrence to new military ad- 
venturism either by Vietnam with or without the support of the 
Soviet Union. In a sense, the ASEAN countries are also doing 
their due share in containing Communism and maintaining sta- 
bility in the Southeast Asian subregion. 

In a recent paper, Robert Scalapino refers to the changing and 
varied relations among the Asia-Pacific states and say that current 
“predictions (are) more difficult to advance than at any time since 
the 1930s."” While the escalation towards a major war seems re- 
mote in view of the sheer cost involved, there is nonetheless 

“... and erosion of that complex network of positive relation- 
ship—economic, political, and.in some cases, strategic—that 
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earlier seemed to promise a steadily developing regional-inter- 
national structure of procedure, custom and law conducive to 
greater harmony. The erosion taking place, moreover, pertains 
not only to the widening fault line between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It strikes deeply into the old alliances 
or alignments of each of the so-called superpowers,” and to 
those of the lesser states as well.’ 

Undoubtedly, Asia-Pacific relations have changed considerably 
since the 1930s. On the other hand, the 1930s were not noted for 
regional stability either and there were during that period the 
“erosion of positive relationships” among the then major powers. 
It is thus not just the present which is noted for such changes and 
which Scalapino calls as the “uncertain future.” It may indeed 
be possible to argue that we are seeing a more predictable 
scenario in the Asia-Pacific region with the four major powers con- 
scious of their own limitations and trying wherever possible, to 
avoid direct confrontations. It is true that arising from such a be- 
havior, proxy wars could be the form through which these major 
powers seek to expand their influence as is happening in the Indo- 
chinese or Afghanistan situations. However, it is also true that 
many of these proxies are more than willing partners in what may 
perhaps be termed as joint enterprises. 

There is, as this article asserts, a form of regional-international 
order characterized by a more flexible and modified form of con- 
tainment. While the ideological rhetoric has been softened, there 
is still a desire on the part of the three superpowers and a host of 
smaller states to deny the Soviet Union what it regards as its due 
influence. This will continue to be a source of irritation to the 
Kremlin leaders. In consonant with its global leadership, the Soviets 
have been busy in most parts of the world; its interest in Asia- 
Pacific is no exception. This region is probably of greater impor- 
tance because the Soviet Union would also like to have a “rim- 
land” of friendly states and in that sense, it will still persist in trying 
to expand its influence for both political and strategic reasons. 
Unfortunately, many of the smaller states are still besieged with 
systemic weaknesses including primordial conflicts, leadership suc- 
cession problems, economic stagnation and tensions resulting from 
ill-prepared attempts to hasten the process of modernization. In- 
deed, the Asia-Pacific region will remain a fertile area for the So- 
viet Union to expand its influence, but the cost element is also not 
negligible. The Soviet attempts in the past have failed: the P.R.C. 
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and Indonesia have turned their backs on the Soviet Union. The 
current major foothold the Soviets have is Vietnam with occasional 
support from India. However, the collaboration with Vietnam can- 
not be taken for granted. After all, there have been many prece- 
dents of friendship treaties being signed, discredited and forgotten. 

ASEAN will maintain a keen interest inthe Asia-Pacific region 
although the scope for direct involvement is limited. Its main con- 
cern is with the Southeast Asia subregion. By being able to maintain 
relative peace and stability and by limiting the scope of Soviet- 
financed Vietnamese activities in Kampuchea, the ASEAN states 
are drawn into the modified containment policy which can be said 
to have finally emerged with the Reagan administration. 


NOTES 


1 Quoted in C.M. Seah, “Singapore’s Foreign Policy in Southeast Asia; Options for 
National Survival,” Pacific Community Vol. 4 No. 4 (July 1973). 

2 With the U.S. then intending to withdraw from the region, some Thai leaders 
even felt that any continued limited American presence could be an embarrassment. 
Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj resorted to a sexual analogy to make his point that such 
American combat presence would not be useful when he said, “It’s like being caught 
in a bedroom with a gentleman who can no longer operate.... You find yourself com- 
promised for nothing.” See New York Times article by Joseph Lelyveld, reproduced 
in Straits Times, July 1, 1975. 

3 “Regional Security Problems of Southeast Asia in the 1980s: A U.S. Defense 
Department Perspective” (mimeo). This paper was prepared by Richard Armitage, 
Deputy Assistant of Defense, for a “U.S.-ASEAN Conference on Economic, Political 
and Security Issues in Southeast Asia” held at Denpasar, Indonesia in November 1981. 
The quote is from page 4 of his paper. 

4 For a detailed discussion on the changing role of public opinion on Japanese de- 
fense policy see Kit-yin Boey, Public Opinion and its Impact on Japan’s Defense Issues 
(Unpublished B. Soc. Sc. academic exercise, National University of Singapore, Session 
1981-82). 

5 From Phnom Penh to Kabul (publication of the Singapore Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1980) p. 1. 

6 Ibid., p. 31. 

7 See pages 3 and 4 of Armitage’s paper. 

8 It is interesting to note that the Vietnamese thereafter intervened in Kampuchean 
domestic politics which resulted in ousting of Pol Pot from position of power. 

9 “The Uncertain Future—Pacific-Asian Relations in Trouble” (mimeo.) by Robert 
A. Scalapino for the Pacific Forum Symposium on “National Threat Perceptions in 
East Asia/Pacific,” Hawaii, February 1982. The comment was taken from page 1 of 
his paper. 

10 Ibid. 


JAPAN IN ASIA: 
A CULTURAL COMPARISON 
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NE of the larger intellectual debates in prewar Japan 
focussed on the question of datsu-a: whether the Japanese 

should and could claim to be separate from the rest of Asia. 

The debate had nationalist overtones, with the Japanese claiming 
not just separateness but superiority also, which is why since the 
war the topic has become rather unpopular. Even so, the very 
real differences between Japan and the rest of Asia do deserve 
attention. | 

On the face of things, Japan’s links with Asia should outweigh 
any differences. It took most of its civilization—its main religions 
and philosophies, its intellectual inspiration, its script and much of 
its language—from Sinitic Asia. China was its mentor, in every- 
thing from court costumes and town planning to science and sys- 
tems of law. Korea played a vital role in helping to transmit much 
of this influence, particularly during the Nara period (7-8th 
centuries A.D.) and perhaps even earlier. 

Then there is Japan’s kuroshio (Black Current) connection. 
While the Japanese took their civilization from China, their basic 
culture seems to owe much to Polynesian/Malay influences from 
the south. Borne northwards by the kuroshio, these influences 
seem gradually to have entered Japan during much of its pre- 
history and to have provided the basis of the language (the simple 
syllables and pure vowel sounds) together with the festivals, rice 
culture and traditional architecture of Japan. Several have also 
noted the close similarities between traditional Japanese values 
and the “village” values of Filipino and Indonesian societies. 

But while Japan has its historical links with Asia, the dissimilari- 
ties are also important. Foremost is the ability of the Japanese to 
industrialize on the Western pattern so early and so quickly. Even 
if we allow for the rapid postwar industrialization in the “offshore” 
Confucian societies of Korea, Tatwan, Hong Kong and Singapore, 
Japan’s success still needs to be explained. ‘Then there is Japan’s 
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unusual willingness to identify with and absorb so much from the 
West. And while the Southeast Asian societies may share some 
Japanese-style values, they have nothing resembling the strong 
group and societal discipline of Japan. Finally there is Japan’s 
strange passivity to the rest of Asia, South Asia in particular. ‘This 
persists, even though most educated Japanese realize it is neither 
attractive nor in Japan’s national interests. 

_ One way to get round the problem could be to distinguish be- 
tween the culture of a society and its basic psychology. Japan’s 
culture—language, philosophical concepts, Buddhism and so on— 
clearly owes much to the rest of Asia, continental Asia in par- 
ticular, But its “psychology” seems to owe much more to its long 
history as a village, and later thoroughly feudal, society. In this 
sense it differs greatly from China, whose feudal period ended 
more than 2,000 years ago and which has since enjoyed a fairly 
continuous history of centralized government based on universalistic 
ideology. The same difference is also true for South Asia, where 
Japan’s Buddhism was born but with which there is almost total 
lack of psychological rapport. At the same time, Japan’s recent 
history differs from much of Southeast Asia, where village-based 
societies were often either colonized or subjected to other outside 
impositions before reaching even feudal maturity. 

Indeed, the only large societies with a history of development 
similar to Japan’s could be those of northern Europe. Like Japan, 
they had long periods of village and then feudal existence. Like 
Japan, they also came gradually and largely voluntarily under 
the influence of a more powerful and universalistic outside civiliza- . 
tion—southern Europe. In other words, they were able, like Japan, 
to retain the simple, instinctive (or particularistic) values of the 
village—the group and work ethic in particular—and marry them 
to the more rationalistic byproducts of an advanced, universalistic 
civilization——the concepts of science, law, philosophy, central gov- 
ernment, etc. So they ended up with the best of both world—the 
particularistic and the universalistic, or what I would describe as 
the instinctive and the rationalistic. This mixture in turn could 
well be the key to the industrial enterprise and economic progress. 
It could be the missing link that explains why Japan alone was able 
so easily to model itself a Western society. 

This at least is my conclusion, But first we need a stronger frame- 
work in which to examine the differences between the Japanese 
and other peoples. - : 7 
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PARTICULARISTIC VALUES 


The unusual features of Japan’s society—the strong group in- 
stincts, the dependency in interpersonal relationships, the emo- 
tionality of the culture, the practical and non-intellectual approach 
to problems and so on—have by now been fairly well studied and 
identified. There is also fairly wide agreement that these features 
represent the persistence of particularistic as opposed to univer- 
salistic values, and that this particularism is essentially that of 
the village or feudal society. The problem, however, is to explain 
why these particularistic hangovers persist so strongly even today 
in modern, urban Japan, and why they do not act as a greater 
brake to economic progress: 

My own attempt at an explanation concentrates on what I see 
as a key feature of the Japanese, namely the weakness of organized, 
universalistic ideology.* We can see this in the highly non-ideologi- 
cal nature of Japanese politics and diplomacy. We see it too in 
their personal life: the average Japanese is born into a secular 
world, has a Shinto wedding, works in a capitalist enterprise, is 
influenced by vaguely Confucian principles and is buried under a 
Buddhist funeral. Many see this non-ideological approach as a sec- 
ondary factor, the result of other and more important influences. 
I argue that it could be crucial; and that it is probably due to the 
lack of foreign conflict for most of Japan’s formative history. Un- 
like civil conflict, foreign conflict forces nations to develop uni- 
versalistic ideologies to assert their identity and claimed moral 
superiority over the foreign enemy. Such ideologies are also needed 
to weld large and disparate societies into unified states. In turn 
they encourage the growth of rationalistic thinking—the attempt 
to base all action and belief on argued reasons and principles claim- 
ing objective validity. Japan largely lacked this experience. As 
well, it never suffered the forced imposition of universalistic ide- 
ology from outside. So it saw no need to turn away from its original 
and instinctive “village” values. It retained and refined them to 
allow the organization of a larger and more complex society, im- 
porting as needed the more universalistic civilizations, first China 
and then the West, and their rationalistic byproducts. The long 
period of feudalism was important in allowing the gradual and 
organic blending of the two. 

This in turn could explain Japan’s successful industrialization. 


* “Nihonjin: Yuniikusa no Gensen,® Simul Press, Tokyo 1977.9) +) > 
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Contrary: to most belief, organizing large industrial enterprises and 
large modern industrial societies is not entirely a matter of refining 
universalistic and rationalistic thinking. If it were, universalistic 
societies like China and India would enjoy much greater economic 
development than they do. The byproducts of such thinking—law, 
science and so on—may well be prerequisites for social advance. 
But in themselves they are not enough. Progress may also require 
large admixture of “village” values and attitudes—an instinctive 
group ethic, practicality, freedom from dogmatic ideological at- 
tachments, lack of ideological resistance to outside ideas, consensus- 
style decision making and so on. This is what we find in Japan, 
and this could be the major reason why Japan is maustualy sO 
successful. 

a a in the West, or more precisely in northern 
Europe, may well also have been the result of a similar blending, 
with a long period of feudalism crucial (as in Japan) to the refine- 
ment-of the particularistic value system. But in the societies of 
northern Europe, the “village” values were forced at an earlier 
stage to compete with the rationalistic values of southern Europe. 
This meant that while industrialization came earlier, it was also 
bound eventually to run into productivity problems as workers and 
managers moved away from the instinctive group and work ethic to 
a more rationalistic ethic where personal interests are put ahead 
of instinctive group interests. In short, and unlike Japan, univer- 
salistic values and attitudes enjoy higher status than the par- 
ticularistic approach. When we compare the two societies we can 
see lingering elements in common—an instinctive sense of con- 
sensus, a certain gregariousness, nation-specific religions endorsing 
the virtues of hard work and enterprise, pragmatism, an emotional 
‘sense of nationalism and so on. But the main thrust of Western 
~ intellectual thinking, particularly that enmating from south Europe, 
is towards a more rationalistic approach—principled consensus, 
individualism, universalistic ideologies and so on. Western art and 
culture is refined rationalism as opposed to the refined instinctive- 
ness and emotionality found in Japan. While Western, or rather 
north European culture, has generally tended to see the rationalistic 
as vaguely superior’ to the instinctive, the Japanese have had the 
best part of 2,000 years in which to convince themselves of the 
merits of the instinctive and to discover and refine those merits. In 
this ‘sense, the spirit, of Western society today is clearly closer to 
that of the older civilizations of China and India than to that of 
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Japan, even if at the grassroots level certain “village” values and 
attitudes persist. 

But to return to Japan and Asia. Obviously shared culture, the 
Confucian influence in particular, creates similarities between Japan 
and China. The attention to family and interpersonal relation- 
ships, the emphasis on education, the respect for the teacher and 
written word, the elitism of the bureaucracy are all points the 
two societies have in common. However, it could also be argued 
that Japan has rejected important elements of the Confucian 
model—in particular the concept of top-down management and 
government. Indeed it rejects the basic Confucian approach of 
principles and doctrine being all important. Confucianism was 
developed more than 2,000 years ago when the guiding instincts 
and rules of any society tended naturally to focus on interpersonal 
relationships and the family. But in Japan these things still remain 
as largely instinctive and unexplained, as particularistic rules. In 
China they have become firm, universalistic and argued principles 
binding for all places and at all times. 

The attitude to the family is a case in point. The Confucian ethic 
helped the Japanese to rationalize the family institution and pro- 
vide it with firm rules and content. But the Japanese never really 
absorbed the absolutism of the Chinese (and the Indians incidental- 
ly) towards the family. It remained as a practical, functional 
grouping, with adoption allowed and even encouraged, and with 
women regarded as full members of the family into which they 
married. Primogeniture (a common feudal characteristic) was the 
rule. The Chinese, having made the family a principled rather 
than an instinctive grouping, were logically obliged to insist on 
consistency in kinship ties, on equal succession and so on. In par- 
ticular, they were obliged by their ideology to give primacy to the 
extended family tie. For the Japanese, the family ties could easily 
be supplanted or supplemented by other relationships, in particular 
that of the workplace. The result today may represent the other 
extreme—the workplace enjoys such strong emotional attachment 
that family ties have weakened to the point where even the nuclear 
family seems threatened and some describe the family as the place 
to which the husband commutes when his work and other commit- 
ments allow. But there is no doubt that the willingness to relate 
closely to others on the basis of practical need and feeling rather 
than the strict principle of kinship has been a major factor in 
‘Japanese (and northern European) industrial progress. As the 
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Japanese saying puts it: “More important than the distant relative 
is the nearby stranger.” 


TATEMAE AND HONNE 


The many other areas of Chinese/Japanese differences can also 
be related to this rationalistic/instinctive dichotomy. The Chinese 
have a strong ideological sense: whether Communism or Con- 
fucianism, they need to attach firmly to some ideology. They are 
individualistic: even the extended family does not demand the 
emotional sublimation found in Japanese groups. They are often 
reluctant to absorb outside ideas/culture, since unlike in Japan 
their own ideas/culture serve as the basis of national identity. On 
the other hand, at the deeper and more emotional level of accept- 
ing outside people they are often more relaxed than the Japanese. 
They are sticklers for principle, whereas in Japan insistence on 
principle (72) can invite criticism as being too rikutsupot. In par- 
ticular the tatemae/honne syndrome of the Japanese—the ability 
to separate principle from real desire or reality—sets them firmly 
apart from the Chinese and, I suspect, most other peoples. Re- 
lated to this is the problem of war guilt that does so much to ex- 
acerbate Japan-Chinese understanding. Guilt requires first the con- 
sciousness of a universalistic principle bemg broken. The Japanese 
may feel shame or stupidity over past mistakes, but they find it 
hard to admit guilt. 

There are other differences. The Chinese like strong leaders, 
whose mandate depends on merit. ‘The Japanese prefer non-asser- 
tive leaders selected largely by instinctive consensus and seniority. 
Chinese diplomacy is strategically skillful, with a clear basis of na- 
tional interest principle; Taiwan and the triangular relationship ` 
with the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have been the consistent theme 
of Chinese diplomacy since 1949. Japanese diplomacy lacks clear 
principles, philosophy and even a proper concept of national in- 
terest. It is often criticized for its situationalism and emotionalism. 

Certainly many Japanese see important differences between 
themselves and the Chinese. The latter are seen as “dry” and 
“severe,” as opposed to the “wet” and “considerate (omozyart)” 
qualities the Japanese claim for themselves. If this writer can be 
allowed a note of subjectivism, he would mention his own feelings 
visiting China from Japan in the early 1970s—north China, back- 
ward and thoroughly Central Asian in appearance, but quite 
Western in the willingness of people to argue directly and debate 
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opinions; Japan, almost totally Western in appearance, -but quite 
different in its preference for subtle nuance and avoidance of 
argument. The former U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger is 
said to have made similar points about his experience in negotiat- 
ing with both countries in the early 1970s. He allegedly said he 
found it much easier to do business with Beijing than Tokyo.. 

Even more striking are the differences between the Koreans and 
the Japanese, when we consider the many geographical -and his- 
torical similarities and the fact that Japan once colonized Korea. 
Like the Chinese, the Koreans have a strong individualism, and 
a liking for argument and debate. They. are a highly ideological 
people who seek strong leaders. One writer has recently noted 
the Japanese liking for miniaturization, while the Koreans and 
Chinese prefer to do things on a large scale.* I would also- ‘men- 
tion the very large differences in style of diplomacy, :with’‘the 
Koreans (again like the Chinese) much more assertive and aggres- 
sive In the pursuit of national interest. While Tokyo keeps to its 
usual low posture in relations with the U.S., even to. the point of 
hiring others to present its case, Seoul has at times been able direct- 
ly to manipulate and influence U.S. policies to, Korean advantage. 
(The very successful activities of the Taiwan lobby in the U. S. 
should also. be mentioned in this context.) 

One rather remarkable difference between the Japanese and the 
Koreans is the attitude of Christianity. Despite a much: longer 
exposure to. the Christian ‘religions, the Japanese remain largely 
untouched. Even those who do accept ‘them often.do so.-in-what 
seems to be-a rather indecisive manner. The Koreans, by- contrast, 
have accepted Christianity in large numbers and in..a: “Western” 
manner—they select the sect of their preference and adhere to it 
firmly. They do not try to blend it with traditional religions. The 
same differences.can be seen in attitudes to Western intellectualism. 
Some say. the difficulty in transferring to Japan the concepts ‘of 
rigorous intellectual enquiry and debate, particularly in the social 
sciences, is due to past isolation. But Korea, which has been exposed 
to the West for a much briefer period than Japan, is already pro- 
ducing a generation of scholars almost totally Western in attitudes 
and approach... 

Some note the way Korea and the other offshore Sinitic culture 
societies of Asia seem to be following closely in Japan’s economic 
footsteps. They see this as proof of a strong cultural similarity, 
' * Lee O-Young: “Chijimi Shiko no Nihonjin,’ Gakusei-sha, Tokyo, 1982. 
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centering on a shared Confucian tradition. But as already suggested, 
the Confucian top-down, principled approach to the enterprise 
group differs radically from the more emotional, ° enterprise as the 
family” approach found in Japan. One proof is the very high 
turnover, levels found in Korea, Singapore and elsewhere—much 
higher than Japan and higher even than in the West. For the 
rationalistic Chinese or Korean, employment is simply a means of 
bettering: one’s financial or social status. If the Korean, Taiwanese, 
Hong Kong or Singapore employee works well it is to get on in the 
world and not because of some familial or instinctive attachment 
to the workplace. If anything the Confucian culture worker has `a 
more rationalistic approach than his Western equivalent. 

Indeed given the good education, the developed infrastructure 
and, well-organized. administration in the offshore Confucian so- 
Cieties, it is legitimate to ask why they did not develop more 
rapidly much earlier. And the main reason, I suspect, has some- 
thing to do with the same Confucian ethic now seen as the basis 
of their success. To put it another way, the main reasons for their 
sudden economic growth today are, I suggest, (a) a belated willing- 
ness by governments and bureaucrats to involve themselves serious- 
ly in the humdrum business: of organizing. an. efficient economy, 
and (b) the belated willingness to see virtue in the Western con- 
cept of the wage contract and. profits generated by the large pro- 
ductive enterprise. These things required .a' considerable retreat 
from the traditional Confucian virtues of scholarship, bureaucracy 
and the extended family. But the retreat was needed for political 
survival. In effect the Confucian societies advance economically by 
going back to the relatively cruder but.more practical rationalism 
of the West. Japan advances by accepting some of the relatively 
more advanced rationalism of the West. : 


-FAMILIAL STYLE. MANAGEMENT 


oe the best practical example of these differences is given 
by the attempt to export Japanese management’ techniques to 
Korea, Taiwan, etc. Some in Japan had assumed that the familial 
style of Japanese management had its origins in Confucianism, 
and that while techniques of this management probably could not 
export well to the Christian West, they would transplant easily to 
the rest of Confucian Asia. If anything the reverse has been the 
case. Japanese techniques in a simplified form have been quite 
successful in northern Europe, the U.S. and Australia. But they 
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have often failed badly in the countries where it was assumed they 
would succeed best. Many have left their Japanese firms to work 
for other employers. In short, there is a big difference between 
the instinctive familial, or kazoku-teki, ethic of Japan, and the 
familyism, or kazoku-shugi of China, Korea, etc. For the educated 
Korean and Overseas Chinese employee, offers of life-time employ- 
ment and the attempts to encourage emotional attachment to the 
enterprise are a poor substitute for the merit promotion and 
mobility that allows the individual to maximize income and status. 
Piecework and other incentive schemes are little used in Japan but 
highly successful in Taiwan, Singapore etc. 

Other areas where the offshore Confucian societies differ from 
Japan include: 

© strong class differences, especially between white and blue 
collar. l 

o reliance on law, ideology and government fiat to produce 
desired reforms. The result, especially Singapore, is often a great 
improvement on the many administrative and planning muddles 
in Japan where a vague social consensus is often preferred to the 
law, and the “administrative guidance” system is much less power- 
ful and effective than many outsiders imagine. Singapore’s reported 
efforts to emulate Japan and increase enterprise loyalty by punish- 
ments for unjustified job-hopping and by a neo-Confucian ideology 
stressing the enterprise rather than the family, would be incon- 
ceivable in Japan. : 

Much closer to the Japanese model, I suggest, are the village- 
based societies of Southeast Asia, Indonesia and the Philippines 
in particular. Already some have noted the similarity between the 
Filipino village value of utang-na-loob and the Japanese concept , 
of giri, or one’s unextinguishable debt to society in general and 
benefactors in particular. Many other equivalents exist. I would 
also mention the important Filipino value of pakikisama, or main- 
taining harmonious, settled relations with others by sublimating 
one’s own desires and opinions. Anyone familiar with Japanese 
attitudes would see an immediate parallel. Similarly in Indonesia. 
The important virtues of musyawarah and gotong royong (harmony 
and group cooperation), have close equivalents in Japan, as does 
the subtlety of Japanese culture. Many have also noted similarities 
between Japan and Thailand, for example in the claimed im- 
portance of indirect communication, and the tendency to bracket 
Westerners together as “farang” (gaijin in Japan). Overall, the 
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non-ideological and to some extent non-principled approach to 
politics and diplomacy, the weakness of revolutionary movements, 
the tendency to ignore racial minorities, and the semi-feudalistic 
patron/follower relationships found in most Southeast Asian so- 
cieties also resemble what we find in Japan. 

But clearly there are also differences. In the first place, Japan’s 
“village” values—giri, ninjo etc.—are usually much more refined, 
and imposed with much more rigidity and breadth, than in South- 
east Asia. They also coexist quite well with the rationalistic values 
and universalistic ideologies imported from outside. And the rea- 
sons lie in Japan’s unusual history. Because of its unusual relation- 
ship with China, Japan could realize the delicate balance of re- 
ceiving stimulation from outside while avoiding domination by a 
powerful outside civilization. Southeast Asia was either too remote 
from, or too dominated by, such civilizations. So its “village” 
values for the most part never developed into a firm body of rules 
similar to the bushido of feudal Japan and chivalry of feudal 
Europe. When confronted by strong rationalistic value systems, 
the “village” values found it hard to compete, particularly when 
these systems were imposed by colonization. The result today is 
the split society—an elite now largely or almost entirely wedded 
to rationalistic values, while the rural masses remain attached to 
simple “village” values. The gap between the two is a major ob- 
stacle to economic growth. | 

This is not to downplay the societies of Southeast Asia. The 
educated Southeast Asian today may find it hard to relate to the 
villagers in his own society, ‘but he certainly relates better to the 
outside world than his Japanese equivalent. And the Indonesian, 
Khmer and.Thai/Burmese peoples in the past created highly ad- 
vanced civilizations. (Though again this could be a cause of their 
problems today. They moved too quickly to create strong civiliza- 
tions without passing through the long period of feudal apprentice- 
ship seen in north Europe and. Japan.) Personally, I find most 
attractive the current efforts in the Philippines to rediscover 
“barrio” values as the basis for a new society, though I doubt 
whether the Filipino elite is prepared to make the sacrifice of 
rationalistic values needed for the rediscovery to succeed. 

Balinese society symbolizes the problem of Southeast Asia, Much 
more than Indonesia proper, its history closely parallels that of 
Japan—a compact, rice-growing community with well-developed 
“village” values able to introduce a universalistic and civilizing 


ideology (in this case Hinduism) at its own pace. It was not 
colonized till the beginning of this century, so unlike Indonesia 
proper it was able to blend the two and develop the mixture to a 
high level. The result was a society very similar to that of Japan 
—a highly cooperative village ethic (even today the instinctive 
honesty and communalism of rural ‘Balinese society matches any- 
thing found in Japan), distinctive art forms, grassroots education 
and culture, an animist religion coexisting and integrating easily 
with the imported religion, a stable economy, the gradual em- 
ergence of feudal princes and kings. That Hinduism, which is 
supposed to be radically different from Buddhism/Confucianism, 
could produce a society so almost exactly identical with what 
existed in Japan at the same time is proof of my main point— 
that it is the nature of rationalistic approach per se and the way 
it is developed, rather than its content, which is all important. 
Bali even had a samurai ethic. According to one account, when 
the Dutch finally invaded Bali to impose their colonial rule, “the 
three ruling princes of Denpassar sought the only honorable solu- 
tion: a dignified death. ... Thus the king, his priests and generals, 
and: all his relatives, men and women, adorned themselves with 
jewels and’ the dress of warriors (short white loincloths caught 
between the legs) and set out admist the flames... directly onto 
the rifles of the Dutch militia. The commanding officer, astonished 
by such a spectacle of chivalry, sent interpreters to beg the Balinese 
to halt, but their pleas had no effect on an entranced people wedded 
toa ‘code of valor. The battle was suicidal.... Wounded princes 
and princesses crawled to die upon their king. . >” In a few short 
days Bali’s feudal leadership was destroyed and a viable society 
has been left to flounder ever since. In the countryside, the com- 
munal ethic survives. But few imagine it will last, or that it can be 
integrated into the value systems now being imposed from out- 
side. It is a tragic testament.to the harm of colonialism, and the 


good fortune of the Japanese to nave been se to develop as they 
did. | | 


WHY NOT A “PACIFIC ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY INITIATIVE?” 


By David SyCip 





HE “centerpiece” of President Ronald Reagan’s proposed 

| U.S. Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), announced on 

February 24, 1982, in a speech to the Organization of 

American States (OAS), is “free trade for Caribbean Basin prod- 

ucts exported to the United States” in every area except textiles 
and apparel, for a period of 12 years. 

There are other pieces to the CBI program, which President 
Reagan has asked Congress to act on, but I am concerned only 
with the centerpiece. 

A Pacific Economic Community Initiative (PECI) on the part 
of the industrialized countries in the Pacific Basin which are in- 
terested in promoting the “Pacific Community Concept” could 
spur the development of a Pacific Economic Community (PEC) 
in which the rhetoric of economic cooperation could be translated 
into meaningful economic cooperation and interdependence that is 
soundly based on comparative advantages. 

The suggestion that a PECI be adopted by industrialized Pacific 
Basin countries interested in promoting the development of the 
PEC was made at the June 1982 Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference, ¢onvened by Thai Deputy Prime Minister Dr. Thanat 
Khoman in Bangkok. The conference was a follow-up of the Sep- 
tember 1980 Pacific Community Concept Conference in Canberra, 
which the Australian National University had hosted at the sug- 
gestion of the late prime minister Masayoshi Ohira of Japan and 
Prime Minister Malcolm Frazer of Australia. 

The proposed PECI, however, differed from President Reagan’s 
CBI proposal in some basic aspects: ` 

© Instead of unqualified (except.for textiles and apparel) free 
entry into the PEC countries adopting the PECI, free entry would 
be limited to those products where at least 50 per cent is sold. in 
the producer’s home market [as it applies to the ASEAN Eco- 
nomic Community (AEC), the ASEAN countries would constitute 
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the “home market”’]. 

The 50 per cent home market absorption is intended to: 

1. Prevent the AEC (or other developing countries or economic 
groupings in the PEC) from merely becoming offshore manufactur- 
ing bases for industrialized countries (incidentally, lacking this 
qualification the CBI may have difficulty getting Congressional 
approval). | 

2. Ensure that when the free entry period ends, the industries 
set up in response to the PECI will have an adequate home market 
base (without such a base, the factories established in these coun- 
tries could face closure at the end of the free entry period). 

o The free entry provision could be phased out gradually over, 
say, the last 5 years of the 12 year period (this will better ensure 
the PECI-induced industries remaining viable after the PECI ex- 
pires). 

. © The AEC—and other developing countries or economic group- 
ings in the PEC—which avail themselves of the free entry pro- 
vision should, as a measure of reciprocity (and to avoid saddling 
PECI-oriented industries with cost penalties), extend free entry to 
capital equipment as well as intermediate products used to produce 
the finished products taking advantage of the PECI. Although this 
free entry provision will not be source-oriented (to ensure lowest 
costs possible) the PEC countries adopting the PECI would nor- 
mally have an advantage, both in investment participation, and 
in the supply of capital equipment and any intermediate product 
inputs that have to be imported. 

A PECI along the above lines should: 

© Give substance to the rhetoric on developing mutually bene- 
ficial interdependence among Pacific Basin countries based on 
comparative advantages under essentially private enterprise and 
market economy systems. 

_.© Give assurance to the ASEAN countries that the proposed 
Pacific Community will not sidetrack or derail the AEC as a sub- 
regional economic grouping within the larger Pacific Community 
grouping. (This is a concern expressed in some ASEAN quarters). 

o Spur the industrialization of the AEC: 

1. It would encourage the AEC member countries to more 
effectively pool their markets—and, more quickly. 7 

2. The prospect of a 50 per cent offtake outside the AEC 
should materially improve the economies of scale attainable for 
AEC-based projects. : 3 
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o Significantly lower inflation rates in the industrialized Pacific 
Basin countries participating in the PECI (as well as in the AEC 
member countries). 

o Put industrialized Pacific Basin countries participating in the 
PECI in an advantageous position to supply technology, capital 
(particularly equity and quasi-equity capital), capital equipment 
and intermediate materials to the downstream industries made 
possible by the PECI. 

Ideally, all the industrialized Pacific Basin countries intending 
to join a PEC should enter the PECI together, but such an initia- 
tive on the part of even one or two of them should give forward 
momentum to the development of a meaningful PEC, which can 
be expanded as its benefits are proved. 

Will Japan, whose economic thinkers (Dr. Saburo Okita and 
Prof. Kiyoshi Kojima), political leaders and business leaders 
(Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry’s Messrs. Shigeo 
Nagano and Noboru Goto) have given the most serious thought to 
the “Pacific Community Concept” take the lead? 


ASEAN, KAMPUCHEA AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Russell H. Fifield 





OR more than three years the Association of e Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) has been utilizing the machinery and re- 
sources of the United Nations in an effort to find a solution 

to the Vietnamese conquest and occupation of Kampuchea. What 
has been accomplished? Can anything more be done through the 
use of the United Nations route? Is the time approaching when 
ASEAN may be reaching the law of diminishing returns in the 
world organization? 

For the five member states of ASEAN—Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia and the Philippines—the emergence of Com- 
munist Indochina in 1975 and the ebb and flow of polycentrism 
among the governments in Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea since 
then have contributed both to ASEAN unity and disunity, to 
cooperation and dissension. In times when the behavior of Viet- 
nam is particularly perceived as a definite threat, diplomatic unity 
among the Five prevails, but during periods when the posture of 
Vietnam is widely viewed as much less threatening or possibly 
even one of live-and-let-live, differences of opinion are evident or 
just below the surface among the ASEAN partners. Thailand, 
the frontline state in ASEAN, often sets the pace. 

The fall of Indochina to the Communists in 1975—with the 
occupation of Phnom Penh by the Khmer Rouge of Pol Pot on 
April 17 and the emergence of Democratic Kampuchea, the cap- 
ture of Saigon by the forces of Hanoi on April 30 with the inevit- 
able establishment of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam at a later 
date and the creation of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
through political osmosis in December—shook ASEAN out of the 
lethargy essentially existing since the creation of the association 
in 1967. Two summit meetings were held—one at Bali in 1976 
focusing on internal problems, and the other at Kuala Lumpur 
in 1977 on external matters. 

The visit of Prime Minister Pham Van Dong of Vietnam to the 
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_ five ASEAN capitals in the-late summer and early fall of 1978 
in retrospect clearly symbolized the possibilities, limited though 
they were at the time, of cooperation. But. a quick succession of 
events involving Vietnam in Southeast Asian proved just how il- 
lusive these possibilities actually were. The Soviet-Vietnamese 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation: concluded in early Novem- 
ber, followed by Hanoi’s invasion of Kampuchea December 25, 
and the destabilization occasioned by the Vietnamese export of 
refugees—the boat people—negated the effects of Pham Van 
Dong’s visit. | 

After a limited relaxation in tension between Hanoi and ASEAN 
relations again reached a boiling’ pomt when Vietnamese forces 
in late June 1980 invaded Thailand from Kampuchean territory. 
The invasion, more in the nature of an incursion, was limited in 
time and area, but the evidence indicated that no accident had 
occurred and’that Hanoi knew what it was doing. ‘The incident 
made clear to ASEAN and its friends in Washington, Beijing, 
Canberra and Tokyo the potential of the Vietnamese military 
presence ‘in’ Kampuchea. | 

It is not surprising that the diplomacy between ASEAN and 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam since early 1979 has focused 
from the viewpoint of ASEAN on how to get the Vietnamese 
troops out of Kampuchea and from: that of Hanoi on how to 
guarantee a paramount role in the country. The three regular 
Ministerial Meetings of ASEAN in June 1979 in Bali, June 1980 
in Kuala Lumpur and June 1981 in Manila concentrated much 
of the time on the Vietnam-Kampuchea dilemma. And the for- 
eign ministers and diplomats of the Five have met on the matter 
on other less formal occasions. On'the other hand, the foreign 
ministers of Vietnam and its client states of Kampuchea and Laos 
have convened meetings: several times since the establishment of 
the puppet Heng Samrin government in Phnom Penh, the fourth 
gathering coming shortly before the ASEAN Ministerial Meeting 
in June 1981. © 

The U.S., Japan and Australia have sent their foreign ministers 
to confer with those of the ASEAN members after each of the last 
three Ministerial Meetings and a broad, though not complete, con- 
sensus has emerged on the Vietnam-Kampuchea issue. Although 
China is just as eager as ASEAN and its friends in Washington, 
Tokyo and Canberra to get the Vietnamese troops out of Kampu- 
chea, Beijing has never beén invited to- any -ASEAN-sponsored 
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meeting. Nevertheless, China’s viewpoints are known; Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig, for instance, traveled to Manila in June 
1981 right after a visit in Beijing. Nor is the Soviet Union a par- 
ticipant at the foreign ministers’ meetings of the three Indochinese 
states. The viewpoints of Moscow are undoubtedly well known in 
Hanoi, Phnom Penh and Vientiane. 

ASEAN’s use of various institutions of the United Nations on 
the Kampuchea issue has been conspicuous. The General Assembly 
and the Security Council come immediately to mind. The associa- 
tion has also utilized the Economic and Social Council to convene 
an international conference on Kampuchean relief—one, in fact, 
held in Geneva in late May 1980. And the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights elected by the Social and Economic 
Council recommended in early 1980, by a vote of 26 to 9 with 6 
abstentions, the withdrawal of foreign troops from Kampuchea, 
thus drawing attention to Vietnamese occupation forces. 

ASEAN soon learned that action by the Security Council against 
Hanoi in the crisis could not escape a Soviet veto despite a lop- 
sided vote. Involved in the council debate were conflicting issues 
and complex considerations like the question of external aggression 
against Kampuchea or the question of a plain internal controversy 
in the country, the legitimacy of the Pol Pot government or of 
the new Popular Council of the Revolution, the possibility of a 
threat to the security and peace of Southeast Asia, and the impli- 
cations of an armed conflict between two so-called nonaligned 
developing countries with the two major Communist powers— 
the Soviet Union and China—on opposite sides. After informal 
consideration in the Security Council, where conflicts of interest 
quickly emerged, and following extensive contacts and consulta- 
tions with various interested parties by the council’s president, a 
formal meeting of the Security Council was held on January 11, 
1979, and an agenda focusing on an appeal from Democratic 
Kampuchea was approved. Despite opposition from the Soviet 
Union, Norodom Sihanouk representing Democratic Kampuchea 
was allowed that evening to address the council. The substantive 
debate extended over five meetings, was at times dramatic and 
highly acrimonious, and in the end futile in concrete achievement. 


U.N. RESOLUTIONS 


The ASEAN powers were deeply interested in the Kampuchean 
issue, carefully following the proceedings of the council and par- 
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ticipating in various consultations. They wanted a draft resolu- 
tion deploring the armed intervention, reaffirming Democratic 
Kampuchea’s right to freely decide its own future, and asking the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to dispatch a mission to 
verify the withdrawal of foreign forces. The seven nonaligned mem- 
bers of the Security Council, after consultation with colleagues 
on it and certain nonmembers, sponsored the draft resolution of 
January 15 that was voted upon. Although no direct mention was 
made of Vietnam, the foreign forces in Kampuchea should be 
withdrawn and the preservation of the political independence, 
territorial mtegrity and sovereignty of all states was emphasized. 
The Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia found themselves alone 
among the 15 members of the Council on January 15 voting against 
the draft resolution. They found themselves alone again on March 
16 when the Security Council voted on a resolution sponsored by 
the ASEAN powers in connection with Beijing’s effort to teach 
Hanoi a lesson through an invasion of northern Vietnam in Feb- 
ruary. The resolution reflected ASEAN’s viewpoints that the con- 
flicting parties should end their fighting and that all foreign forces 
should be withdrawn from all areas of conflict in Indochina. 
Again a Russian veto. 
= Itis worth noting that the Vietnamese invasion of or incursion 
in Thailand in late June 1980 was not taken by ASEAN to the 
Security Council. True, the area of the attack was only about a 
mile in a sector and the time stretched only over about two days. 
Hanoi would have liked to put an end to what it viewed as the 
privileged sanctuaries in Thailand for Kampuchean guerillas op- 
posed to the Heng Samrin regime and to deter Bangkok from 
helping them. By their action the Vietnamese indicated they were 
still willing to use military force as an instrument of national 
policy, ASEAN severely condemned Vietnam and pledged firm 
support for Thailand in resisting the aggressors. ASEAN believed 
its action was sufficient to the threat. And anyway a Soviet veto 
could be expected in the Security Council in any resolution against 
Vietnam. | 

ASEAN in the 34th, 35th and 36th General Assemblies proved 
just how ‘effective it was in United Nations diplomacy where a 
veto was not possible. Resolutions pushed by ASEAN on creden- 
tials and later on the. withdrawal of foreign troops from Kampu- 
chea were overwhelmingly approved by the General Assembly in 
the falls of 1979, 1980 and 1981. The resolution to accept the 
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report of .the Credentials Committee on September 21, 1979, 
keeping the representatives of Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea, 
thus in effect not seating those of Heng Samrin’s government, was 
approved by a vote of 71 in favor, 35 against and with 34 abstain- 
ing. The next year, on October 13, an amendment to the report 
of the Credentials Committee, one that would have denied repre- 
sentation to the Pol Pot government, was defeated by a larger 
vote, 35 in favor, 75 against and with 32 abstaining. On Septem- 
ber 18, 1981, an amendment to the same effect had a comparable 
fate, 37 for, 77 against and 31 abstentions. 

The resolutions calling in effect for Vietnam to withdraw its 
armed forces from Kampuchea were approved by even larger 
majorities. The texts were different in various aspects but the 
message was essentially the same. On November 14, 1979, the 
General Assembly by a vote of gr in favor, 21 against and with 
29 abstaining, in addition to urging the immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Kampuchea, requested the Secretary- 
General to explore the possibility of holding an international con- 
ference on the country. Thirty members, including the ASEAN 
states, sponsored the resolution. At the same time the General 
Assembly——by a vote of 62 in favor, 36 against with 38 absten- 
tions——decided not to take action on a draft resolution sponsored 
by Vietnam, the Soviet Union and 17 other members which 
called upon all states not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Kampuchea. The sponsors believed the Heng Samrin government 
was the only legitimate one in the country and that the situation 
was irreversible. India did not press for a vote by the General 
Assembly members on its proposal, supported by Vietnam but 
opposed by ASEAN, for a conference of the Indochinese and 
ASEAN states to consider all the issues that had produced ten- 
sions in Southeast Asia. 

The next year the General Assemibly o on October 22 approved 
by a vote of 97 in favor, 23 against, with 22 ‘abstentions a resolu- 
tion prepared by the five members of ASEAN and sponsored by 
30 members. The Secretary-General was requested to prepare for 
the holding of an international conference on Kampuchea, to be 
convened ‘early in 1981, which should involve all parties to the 
conflict and also others concerned. The objective of the conference, 
actually. convened by the’ General: Assembly, was to formulate a 
comprehensive political settlement. In effect agreement should be 
reached in the settlement for the total withdrawal of foreign for- 
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ces from Kampuchea in a specific period of time verified by the 
United Nations and for free elections supervised by the world 
body. Among other criterla were United Nations measures to 
ensure noninterference in the internal affairs of Kampuchea by 
outside powers and guarantees against introducing any foreign 
forces in the country. The sovereignty, independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Kampuchea should be guaranteed as well as the 
country’s not becoming a threat to its neighbors. Pending the set- 
tlement of the conflict, the General Assembly called for the posi- 
tioning of a United Nations observer team on Thailand’s side of 
the boundary to watch developments along the border and verify 
that only civilian Kampucheans got international relief, and for 
the creation of safe areas in western Kampuchea under United 
Nations supervision for the uprooted civilians of the country in 
camp near ‘Thailand and those on Thai territory who desired to 
return home. 

The pattern of voting by the members of the General Assembly 
was essentially the same as in 1979. ASEAN was pleased that 
the majority had increased by six and noted that the abstentions 
decreased by seven. The negative votes gained two. ‘The majority 
representing a combination of First World and Third World states 
had 52 more votes even if those voting negative and abstaining 
were added together. Vietnam indicated before the vote that it, 
the Heng Samrin government of Kampuchea, and Laos would 
not attend the international conference called for in the draft re- 
solution. The Soviet Union and its friends believed the conference 
was doomed from the outset. 


DEBATE ON KAMPUCHEA 


As in 1979 the debate on the Kampuchean issue was extensive. 
Not only did the Genera] Assembly discuss it in plenary meetings 
between October 15 and 22 but also the subject was deeply in- 
volved in the discussion during three plenary meetings on Octo- 
ber 23 and 24 on the agenda item “Question of peace, stability 
and cooperation in Southeast Asia.” The item had been placed 
in the agenda at the request of 15 members including Vietnam 
and Laos with the support of the Soviet Union. No draft resolu- 
tion was submitted, and the General Assembly decided on October 
24. to adjourn and place the item in the provisional agenda of the 
36th session. 

Even a larger number of the United Nations membership sup- 
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ported the resolution of the General Assembly on October 21, 
1981, once more urging Vietnam, though not by name, to with- 
draw its forces from Kampuchea and calling for free elections 
supervised by the United Nations. The stamp of approval was 
given to the conclusions of a United Nations conference on Kampu- 
chea held the previous July. The vote was 100 in favor, 25 against, 
with 19 abstentions, (Vanuatu, a new member, later advised the 
Secretariat it had intended to abstain. The 25 votes against would 
thus have been reduced to 24.) The ASEAN states which had 
worked hard for the resolution were gratified by the largest ma- 
jority ever but there was a widespread conviction that the vote 
unduly encouraged Pol Pot. 

In early November the General Assembly repeated the exercise 
of the previous year relative to the agenda item supported by the 
Soviet bloc on “peace, stability and cooperation in Southeast 
Asia.” As before, no draft resolution was presented, and the 
General Assembly agreed to take the matter up in the 37th 
session. . 

Although the issues of Kampuchea’s credentials and Vietnamese 
forces in the country were at the forefront in the General Assem- 
ly’s resolutions on Kampuchea in the falls of 1979, 1980 and 
1981, it also adopted without a vote a resolution on November 
29, 1979, praising the Secretary-General for taking the initiative 
in convening the Geneva Meeting on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons in Southeast Asia held the previous July 20 and 21 and the 
Pledging Conference for Emergency Humanitarian Relief to the 
People of Kampuchea held November 5 at United Nations head- 
quarters. Among other considerations the General Assembly urged 
resettlement countries to increase the size and speed of intake of 
Indochinese refugees and displaced persons. The assembly resolu- 
tions of November 14, 1979, October 22, 1980, and October. 21, 
1981, previously réferred to, also stressed humanitarian relief to 
the people of Kampuchea. | 

The role of the Secretary-General in the: Kampuchean con- 
troversy called for considerable diplomatic skills. As required by 
the. General Assembly resolution of November 14,-1979, Kurt 
Waldheim duly prepared and submitted a report on the situa- 
tion in the troubled country, indicating that little progress had 
been achieved about the withdrawal of foreign troops and the 
search to find a political solution. The request of thé General 
Assembly on October 22, 1980, to the Secretary-General to make 
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preparations for the international conference on Kampuchea 
which should involve all parties to the conflict as well as others 
concerned put him on the spot. Although the conference was to be 
convened in early 1981, delay on implementing the request was 
ensured. Exactly when and where should the conference be held? 
Who should be invited to attend? What should be the agenda? 
What should be the nature of any resulting report? The ASEAN 
officials who were spearheading the setting up of the conference 
were involved in considerable diplomacy with the Secretary- 
General. 

Before reaching any final conclusions, Waldheim, in the spring 
of 1981, had sent a special envoy, Mohammed Essaafi of Tunisia, 
to Southeast Asia to discuss the prospects for the proposed peace 
conference on Kampuchea in the five ASEAN capitals and in 
Hanoi. He was not able to break the deadlock between the Viet- 
namese position favoring a regional conference of Indochinese and 
ASEAN states, thus giving de facto recognition to the Heng Samrin 
regime and excluding China, and the ASEAN position supporting 
a larger international conference as called for by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. But just how large the latter gathering 
should be was the subject of controversy between the Secretary- 
General and ASEAN. The former believed the conference should 
have many more participants than the 45 or less ASEAN favored. 
Nevertheless Waldheim on June 1 sent notification of the confer- 
ence, opening July 13 at United Nations headquarters in New 
York, to 142 members of the United Nations, this specific figure 
being based on participation in the voting on the General Assembly 
resolution of the previous October 22. (Eleven delegations were 
recorded as absent that day as well as South Africa. Some coun- 
tries later indicated they had planned to participate and were 
notified along with the 142 on June 1.) The Heng Samrin regime 
was not included on Waldheim’s list, but the conference was free 
to invite its representatives as one of the early orders of business. 
The open-house formula could lead to an unwieldly gathering, al- 
though the approach would be least offensive to the United Na- 
tions membership as a whole. A conference at the ministerial level 
and lasting a week was envisioned. 


U.N. CONFERENCE ON KAMPUCHEA 


Prior to the holding of the conference in New York, both 
ASEAN and Vietnam were engaged in various activities relating 
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to it. The foreign ministers of ASEAN met informally at Jakarta 
in early May in connection with the opening of the new ASEAN 
Secretariat building. The gathering led to a significant discussion 
on policy toward Kampuchea. Attempts would continue both to 
get Vietnam to attend the United Nations conference and to keep 
contacts with Hanoi; but the Vietnamese with their Soviet allies, 
by their possible absence at the conference, would not be allowed 
to prevent it from meeting. Pressure should be kept on Hanoi with- 
out putting its leaders on trial. ASEAN supported efforts to form 
a united front of resistance in Kampuchea reducing the role of 
Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge, but backing other than political and 
moral was controversial. ‘The united front approach expressed in 
the formulation of a coalition would hopefully, at least at the be- 
ginning, have the support of Son Sann’s Khmer People’s National 
Liberation Front, Prince Norodom Sihanouk and his backers, and 
the Khmer Rouge. In time the anti-Communist Son Sann, a for- 
mer prime minister, might become the truly dominant person in 
the coalition. ASEAN was well aware of Beijing’s ties to Pol Pot 
and did not favor a return of the Khmer Rouge to power in 

Phnom Penh. Furthermore, ASEAN was concerned about the 
possible eventual erosion of support in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations: for the representation of the Khmer Rouge’s 
Democratic Kampuchea. A coalition with Son Sann in the key 
role was widely viewed as a solution. But ASEAN learned that the 
coalition approach, given the differences among the Khmer fac- 
tions, was hard to sell. 

- ASEAN’s diplomatic effort to get Vietnam to attend the New 
York General Assembly conference was evident at the 14th Minis- 
terial Meeting in Manila, June 17 and 18. Although distressed 
that Hanoi had so far refused to change its stance, the foreign 
ministers of the Five did not publicly give up all hope. (Privately 
they may well have.) The proposal conference and related aspects 
of the Kampuchean issue dominated much of the discussion. The 
foreign ministers believed that a political settlement should be 
founded initially on the introduction of a United Nations peace- 
keeping force in Kampuchea, the phased withdrawal.of the Viet- 
namese army from the country under supervision of the former, 
and the disarming of the Khmer factions fighting one another. 
United Nations-supervised elections should lead to a new govern- 
ment, and the voluntary repatriation of Khmer refugees should 
take place. Vietnam should be convinced that its own national 
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interest called for a nonaligned and neutral Kampuchea satisfying 
Hanot’s security requirements and removing the Khmers from the 
Sino-Soviet dispute in Southeast-Asia. Vietnam’s fundamental in- 
terests, it was believed, did not lie in its present isolation in the 
region but in cooperation with ASEAN for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

' After the conclusion of the Ministerial Meeting of the Five, dis- 

cussions were held with the foreign ministers of the U.S., Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the Netherlands represent- 
ing the European Economic Communities (EEC). The ASEAN 
ministers were pleased with Secretary Haig’s support for the United 
Nations conference on Kampuchea and the search for a political 
solution, but were somewhat apprehensive about his urging a “full 
range of pressures” on Hanoi, if need’ be, to change its attitudes. 
Would such pressures result in strengthening the Hanoi-Moscow 
alliance? In contrast to the U.S. and China, ASEAN, Japan and 
New Zealand favored less confrontation. 
. The Socialist Republic of Vietnam before the United Nations 
conference on Kampuchea took steps to give legitimacy to the 
Heng Samrin government of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. 
On May 1 an election was held for a National Assembly.‘ The 
voting’ produced in Phnom Penh a 99.75 per cent victory for Pres- 
ident Heng Samrin and a 99.63 per cent for the then vice- president, 
defense minister and strongman Pen Sovan. ASEAN was not im- 
pressed. 

In the diplomatic minuet with ASEAN representatives of the 
three Indochinese states at a meeting in Vientiane on April 24 un- 
der the chairmanship of Lao Foreign Minister Phoune Sipraseuth 
designated Laos to represent the Three in “regional consultations” 
with the countries of ASEAN. The use of the word “regional” was 
no accident; it reflected Hanos basic approach. Phoune Sipraseuth 
quickly visited Jakarta and later Kuala Lumpur and Manila, but 
the talks were not productive. On June 14, only three days before 
the opening of ASEAN’s Ministerial Meeting in Manila, the for- 
eign ministers of the three Indochinese states after a gathering in 
Phnom Penh announced in a statement that “once again” the 
Three “categorically” rejected the convening of the United Nations 
meeting on Kampuchea. 


DECLARATION ON KAMPUCHEA 
The General Assembly’s International Conference on Kam- 
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puchea, July 13-17, had little practical results, but some intangible 
achievements were gratifying to the ASEAN powers. On the nega- 
tive side the Five regretted that no united front represented Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea and that no invitation was issued to the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party of the Heng Samrin regime. ASEAN 
would have preferred that all Khmer factions be represented at 
the conference and that Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge be reduced in 
stature. (Son Sann himself participated as did In Tam for Prince 
Sihanouk.) The Five wanted the disarming of all the Kampuchean 
factions before the free elections to unify the country in a new 
government, but in the end agreed to the vague provision for “ap- 
propriate arrangements to ensure that armed Kampuchean fac- 
tions” did not prevent or disrupt the elections or coerce the voters 
once Hanoi’s forces were withdrawn. The factions in the arrange- 
ments would have to respect the result of the balloting. ASEAN, 
mindful of some precedents in Zimbabwe, also sought the creation 
of a neutral interim administration under United Nations super- - 
vision while free elections were organized and held, but had to 
settle for another vague formula calling for “appropriate measures 
for the maintenance of law and order” and the “holding of free 
elections.” ‘The meaning of “appropriate” was again not spelled 
out, being left to future negotiations. In all three instances—invita- 
tion to Heng Samrin, disarming of the Khmer factions and an 
interim administration—China almost alone was able to block 
important objectives of the Five. Otherwise the principle of con- 
sensus would have fallen by the wayside and bitter controversy at 
the public sessions would have replaced the behind-the-scenes de- 
bates and bargaining. China succeeded in reducing significant ob- 
stacles put in the way by ASEAN for the possible return of the 
Khmer Rouge to power. Thus the Five were not able to dispel 
Hanoi’s concern about the possible restoration of Chinese influence 
in Phnom Penh. 

If Vietnam, the Soviet Union and other states that make up 
the Soviet voting bloc in the United Nations had chosen to attend 
the conference, China would have had a less influential role. On 
the other hand, the resulting declaration and resolution based on 
consensus would not have been possible. Given the basic attitudes, 
a repetition of the debates and quite likely the votes in the General 
Assembly in the falls of 1979 and 1980 would have occurred. 

The final draft of the Declaration on Kampuchea approved by 
the conference included many ‘provisions ASEAN favored. Among 
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them was the hope that after the peaceful settlement of the Kam- 
puchean issue an mtergovernmental committee would be estab- 
blished to consider a program of aid for the reconstruction of 
Phnom Penh’s economy and for the “economic and social develop- 
ment of all states of the region.” This represented the carrot ap- 
proach to Hanoi, one that presidents Lyndon Johnson and Richard 
Nixon had found ineffective, The declaration also called attention 
to ASEAN’s goal of Southeast Asia as a Zone of Peace, Freedom 
and Neutrality, noting that a comprehensive political settlement of 
the conflict in Kampuchea was vital to its establishment. Vietnam 
was only mentioned twice despite the fact that the declaration 
was directed to Hanoi. For instance, “all foreign forces” should be 
withdrawn from Kampuchea “in the shortest time possible.” No 
branding! No ultimatum! Moreover, it was stressed, a neutral 
Kampuchea, so recognized, would pose no threat to any state. The 
declaration reflected basic guidelines in the General Assembly re- 
solution of October 22, 1980. 

‘Particularly noteworthy was a‘conference resolution establishing 
an ad hoc Committee, initially of seven members—Thailand, 
Malaysia, Japan, Sri Lanka, Nigeria, Senegal and the Sudan—to 
facilitate the possible reconvening of the conference. Malaysia and 
Indonesia among the ASEAN powers were especially interested in 
a step-by-step approach to Vietnam, a formula that might result 
in a continuing dialogue with Hanoi. 

The ASEAN effort to continue the impetus for a settlement of 
the controversy was indicated in a number of provisions in the 
conference resolution. For instance, it was recommended that the 
General Assembly request the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions to consult with and assist the dd hoc Committee in its func- 
tions and that the General Assembly request him to undertake a 
preliminary study of the possible United Nations role in a future 
settlement. It was also recommended that the’ General Assembly 
authorize, upon the recommendation of the president of the con- 
ference, its reconvening when the time was appropriate. Thus the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, the’ Secretary-General, 
the President and ad hoc Committee of the International Con- 
ference on Kampuchea, and the conference itself would be in- 
volved. 

ASEAN believed that the General Asenbiy. s International Con- 
ference on Kampuchea accomplished the goal: of demonstrating 
continuing United ‘Natioris concern.about, the Vietnamese occupa- 
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tion of the country. The conference also had certain benefits in 
public relations by focusing world attention on the problem. Per- 
haps the moral pressure on Vietnam, especially from the Third 
World, was the most important intangible. In many respects the 
conference was a political victory for ASEAN since 90 United 
Nations members participated in one way or another as well as 
South Korea, Switzerland and the Holy See. (Yugoslavia attended 
but India declined.) The presence of a number of foreign ministers 
including Secretary of State Haig of the U.S. and the ASEAN 
Five was noticeable. 

As widely expected, the United Nations solution to the Kam- 
puchea issue, exemplified by the conclusions of the conference in 
New York and endorsed by the General Assembly resolution of 
October, met sustained Vietnamese opposition supported by that 
of the Soviet bloc. Hanoi refused to accept the competence of the 
United Nations although it received in late winter 1982 a special 
envoy, Rafeeuddin Ahmed, in his tour of ASEAN and other capi- 
tals. The new Secretary-General of the United Nations, Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar, was viewed in some ASEAN circles as willing to 
take a more active role in a solution to the Kampuchean problem 
than did Kurt Waldheim. 


ASEAN’S WORLD INFLUENCE - 


= The experience of ASEAN in the United Nations with the 
Kampuchean issue has brought home certain truths about ASEAN, 
the United Nations and Kampuchea itself. Through extensive con- 
sultation and coordination focused on specific objectives, ASEAN 
has shown how five members, none numbered among the great 
powers, can influence a world forum. The ASEAN ambassadors 
frequently confer in New York, sometimes with those from the 
South Pacific; they are in contact with their counterparts in 
Washington to topics of overlapping concern like Kampuchea. The 
foreign ministers when in New York for United Nations meetings, 
especially the annual sessions of the General Assembly in the fall, 
confer on common issues. The ASEAN powers through the different 
links of the Five can exert influence that benefits all of them. Two 
participate in international Islamic activities, the majority in the 
nonaligned movement, and all in the Third World. 

At the same time ASEAN is an association of five sovereign states 
with different national interests, many of which cannot be sub- 
merged. ASEAN is by no means a monolith. Thailand and Singa- 
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pore consider Vietnam the threat, now and for the foreseeable 
future, to peace and security in Southeast Asia; Malaysia and 
Indonesia, stressing longer-range considerations, view China as the 
basic threat; the Philippines, though anti-Communist, is more am- 
bivalent, putting faith in the cushion of the South China Sea. 
Thailand, supported by Singapore, thus views China as a counter- 
weight to some extent to a Vietnam allied with the Soviet Union. 
Indonesia and Malaysia have more hope for a Vietnam which 
has no close ties to a superpower and identifies its national interests 
with those of its fellow Southeast Asian states. Despite these con- 
trasting outlooks ASEAN in the United Nations still has been able 
to find a common denominator for action on Kampuchea. 

The record of ASEAN on the Kampuchean issue has revealed 
some of the strengths and weaknesses of the world forum. As widely 
expected, the Security Council was paralyzed by the veto of a 
permanent member in any effective action. In a controversy be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union, not to mention its ramifica- 
tions for the other permanent members, the United States, Great 
Britain and France, how to avoid a veto and yet get any effective 
action is almost, if not totally, impossible. The General Assembly, 
where no veto is possible and all members have one vote, is a better 
forum to influence world opinion even though the decisions of the 
body are only recommendations. ASEAN has scored its greatest 
triumph here. The institution of the Secretary-General can also be 
helpful in a dispute. But much depends upon the person who holds 
the post and upon the inherent limitations of his office. 

What ASEAN was able to do in the United Nations was to 
“globalize” the Kampuchean issue in the General Assembly. 
ASEAN succeeded in securing a moral victory in international 
diplomacy against the Vietnamese conquest of Kampuchea and to 
promote the effort to get Vietnam out of the country. When the 
chips were down most of the states of the world viewed naked 
-= aggression as the guiding principle for condemnation even though 
they disliked the genocide of the Pol Pot regime. But support for 
Pol Pot is probably declining in the General Assembly and the 
appeal of a vacant seat growing. 

Finally, as regards Kampuchea itself, neither ASEAN nor the 
United Nations has been able to get Vietnamese troops withdrawn. 
There is little more ASEAN can do under the current circum- 
stances in the world body. In the absence of superior force, the 
decision rests in Hanoi which is currently guided by its relations 
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with the Soviet Union and China more than with ASEAN and the 
United Nations. But ASEAN may believe that its efforts will pay 
off when a new generation of Vietnamese leaders, not far off, takes 
power. 


A DIPLOMAT’S VIEW OF CHINA’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By Heishiro Ogawa 





S the first Japanese ambassador to China after World War 

II, I had the opportunity to observe China’s foreign po- 

licy from 1973 to 1977 in a period when a power struggle 

was going on between the pragmatists and the radicals. But 

despite this intense infighting between the pragmatists led by Deng 

Xiaoping and the radicals under the command of Jiang Qing 

and Zhang Chunqiao, China’s foreign relations were fairly stable. 

It seems that foreign policy was never a serious point of conten- 

tion between the. two factions. However, approaches to foreign 

trade were often and hotly disputed, and this debate was carried 
out both in published articles and in wall-posters. 

The radicals regarded the export of natural resources such as 
oil and coal as sellmg out the nation, and the import of modern 
technology and equipment as slavish warship of foreigners. They 
even described the way of thinking of the pragmatic faction as 
a “pro-Western servile philosophy.” The pragmatists contended 
that these opinions were wrong and insisted that the foreign trade 
complement the principle of “self-reliance.” But I never saw a 
single article of dispute in the newspapers or wall-posters on what 
external stance toward the world, that is, what basic foreign 
policy China should adopt. 

The reason, perhaps, is that China’s new foreign policy worked 
out by chairman Mao Zedong and premier Zhou Enlai during 
the latter part of the Cultural Revolution was so clear-cut that 
there was no room even for the opposing two factions to argue 
with each other about it. This policy aimed at stabilizing the 
country by settling its domestic confusion and at taking a flexible 
attitude in foreign affairs to open contact with foreign countries 
including the U.S. This view became much clearer after the 
Damansky Island incident in 1969 and China’s hard-line stance 
toward the Soviet Union was established then. And perhaps, 
there was no one among the radicals who had a sufficient knowl- 
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edge of foreign relations to raise questions in the diplomatic field. 
Maybe this was the reason why the radicals tried to lure Qiao 
Guanhua, the then foreign minister, and his wife, Zhang Hanzhi, 
the then vice-director of the Asian Bureau of the Foreign Ministry, 
into joining their group. | 

While Japan and China were conducting talks on the Japan- 
China Peace and’ Friendship Treaty, the then Japanese foreign 
minister Kiichi Miyazawa, who attended the U.N. General As- 
sembly from September to October 1975, held two rounds of talks 
with his Chinese counterpart Qiao in New York. Miyazawa ex- 
plained in detail Japan’s stand on the treaty to Qiao, and his 
remarks were carried in newspapers as “Miyazawa’s four princi- 
ples.” 

Just after their talks, Zentaro Kosaka, Liberal-Democratic Diet 
member and former foreign minister, visited Beijing to meet Vice- 
Premier Deng Xiaoping. Deng was caustic in his criticism of 
Miyazawa’s remarks in his meeting with Kosaka, thus demolish- 
ing any advances made in the Miyazawa-Qiao talks. When I 
heard this from Kosaka, I wondered what made Deng behave 
so recklessly in such an important matter. I could not understand 
why he jumped to his own conclusion before meeting with Qiao 
to ask his own explanation. Qiao was still in New York at that 
time. Qiao was dismissed from his post in fall of the following 
year, namely 1976, shortly after the arrest of the Gang of Four. 
At that moment I recalled this episode concerning Deng’s criti- 
cism of the talks. 

From September to October 1975, criticism of Deng started 
to arise against his alleged “rollback activities from the right.” 
As a result, he fell from power a few months after Zhou’s death 
in January 1976, although it generally was believed he would 
succeed Zhou as the premier. 

It seems Qiao had already taken sides with the Gang of Four 
before going to New York for the U.N. General Assembly. If so, 
Deng and Qiao must have been in rivalry with each other and it 
was understandable that Deng criticized the New York talks with- 
out even receiving any report from Qiao, whom he distrusted. 

Qiao studied at the University of Tokyo and also in Germany. It 
was a surprise to me that Qiao, who was close to Zhou, joined 
the Gang of Four. 

I never failed to ask Chinese leaders, while closely watching 
myself, after Deng’s dismissal, after Mao’s death, after the down- 
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fall of the Gang of Four and also after Qiao’s dismissal, whether 
there would be any change in China’s foreign policy. The an- 
swers were always “no” and as a matter of fact, there was no 
notable change. 

The frst official criticism of the Gang of Four in the wake of 
their arrest mentioned their conspiracy with foreign countries. 
It said: “They worshiped and flattered (a) foreign country (ies). 
They conspired with (a) foreign country(ies) and sold out the 
important secrets of the Party and the country, to turn to capi- 
talism betraying us.” (The Chinese original did not distinctly say 
either “country” or “countries.” It seemed to try to avoid speci- 
fying whether it meant one or more than one foreign country.) 
And this criticism has never been repeated. I often asked Chi- 
nese leaders to clarify this ambiguousness, while supposing that 
the conspiracy might have been formed with the Soviet Union. 
However, I got no lucid answer. 


RUMORS ON MADAME MAO 


But some Chinese abused Jiang Qing alluding to her question- 
able behavior. It was rumored that she liked to use foreign pro- 
ducts and to see foreign movies. Besides, a mysterious story cir- 
culated in connection with Jiang’s biography written by an Ameri- 
can woman, Roxane Witke, based on her interview with Jiang. 
It was reported that the manuscripts of the biography were 
stolen. 

It appears that the criticism cited above of the alleged con- 
spiracy with foreign countries was generated having these as 
background to be gradually expanded. In any case, exclusive of 
such a possibility, I could not find any evidence showing the 
relationship between the Gang of Four and a specific foreign 
country, 

There was a rumor that Jiang and Qiao had made speeches 
on foreign affairs to Chinese diplomats in March and May 1975 
respectively. I have the alleged texts of their speeches with me 
which were circulated in Hong Kong, but théir authenticity is 
dubious. Even if they were authentic, there is no expression to 
indicate any factional infighting on foreign policy between the 
radicals and the pragmatists in their contents. 

By the way, we find the following interesting lines in the so- 
called speech by Jiang: “A report from Ambassador Chen Chu 
(the then ambassador to Japan) is really admirable. He said, 
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‘Although I live in a prosperous city, facing imperialism and re- 
actionaries, the rising sun dwells within my heart, and I always 
stand up together with the Party.’” 

Taking into consideration this quotation by Jiang, ambassador 
Chen was believed involved in trouble when he was recalled in 
December 1976 after the downfall of the Gang of Four. On the 
contrary, he was promoted to the ambassador to the U.N., and 
this cannot help but make us question the authenticity of the 
report. 

As I mentioned earlier, CGhina’s present basic foreign policy 
seems to have been worked out towards the end of the chaotic 
situation of the Cultural Revolution, namely around 1968-1969, 
when Mao and Zhou decided to put an end to confusion resulting 
from that revolution. They feared that such a situation might 
completely destroy the country. So they started, I think, to nor- 
malize the domestic situation as well as the external relations. 

China’s external activities thus turned away isolationism to 

broad contact with foreign countries. Various foreign countries 
surrounding China responded favorably to this development, and 
the number of states to recognize the Beijing Government grad- 
ually increased. So its chances for a seat in the U.N. improved. 
- China, which had been on bad terms with the Soviet Union 
for more than Io years, started to sound out the possibility of con- 
tact with the U.S. at this moment. Perhaps a deciding factor 
which pushed China in this direction was the Damansky Island 
incident in March 1969. On this island spanning the Sino-So- 
viet border river heavy fighting broke out between Chinese and 
Soviet troops. 

We find an interesting comment in former president Richard 
Nixon’s aide H.R. Haldeman’s book “The Ends of Power.” He 
states there was an approach from the Soviet Union to the U.S. 
at the time of the Damansky Island incident to take a joint action 
against China with nuclear weapons. ‘This was denied by U.S. 
officials: who were in a position to be well aware of the situation 
at that time. But it was possible for such a rumor to reach Chi- 
nese leaders, who took it quite seriously and were determined to 
try to associate with the U.S. to forestall a possible threat from 
the Soviet Union. Haldeman’s story reminds me of an experience 
of mine. Every time I visited underground streets or factories in 
China, I used to be told that.the construction of those facilities 
had been urgently set about after the Damansky Island incident. 
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Since this incident China has been pursuing more strongly than 
ever the policy of isolating the Soviet Union in international so- 
ciety to lower its national prestige. This has been condensed in 
the expression “anti-hegemonism,” which has been the founda-. 
tion of China’s foreign policy. Even though the Soviet Union was 
willing to improve the relations with China, it lost the chance to 
do so. by instigating the Damansky Island incident. And this 
evolved into a situation where president Richard Nixon could 
and did visit China in 1972. 

Today, on official occasions, China still lashes out at both 
American imperialism and Soviet social-imperialism (lately it has 
been using the expression “hegemonism” more frequently), but 
it never fails to comment that the latter is more dangerous than 
the former since the latter is offensive and the former is defen- 
sive. 


SOVIET THREAT 


It is worthwhile to point out a change in Chinese leaders’ way 
of explaining the Soviet threat. Shortly after I arrived in China 
in March 1973, Chinese leaders would often tell me the Soviet 
Union had deployed one million troops on the border, and Chi- 
na should prepare to cope. with such a situation since it was a 
real threat. But after the roth National Congress of Communist 
Party of China (CPC) in August 1973, they began to stress much 
more another point. They always asserted then that the Soviet 
Union had one million troops on the border with China, but did 
not fail to add that it had on the European front twice or triple 
as many forces as those stationed in the Chinese border. They 
went on to say that the Soviet Union was pretending to attack 
China but its real target areas were the West, that is, Europe, 
the Middle East, the Mediterranean, Africa and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Apparently China began to worry about the détente atmos- 
phere in Europe and started warning European leaders of the 
danger of Soviet mtentions. In fact, at parties for European VIPs 
visiting China, I would often hear Chinese leaders saying: “The 
Soviet Union’s real intention is to attack the West, although it is 
feigning to launch an assault on the East.” On the other hand, 
they told Asian guests in connection with the U.S. forces with- 
drawal from Vietnam,: “Do not commit a mistake of letting a 
‘tiger’ (the Soviet Union) come in by a back gate while pushing 
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out a ‘wolf’ (the U.S.) by a front one.” 

Zhou’s speech at the roth Party Congress was important and 
interesting. He stated in it the Chinese assessment of the world 
situation to explain its foreign policy. Besides the above-mention- 
ed attitude toward the Soviet Union, it put forth the thesis dif- 
ferentiating the “three worlds.” Deng later elaborated on this in 
a more concrete form in his famous speech at the U.N. Resources 
Conference in March 1974. He defined the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union as the first world, the developing countries Including China 
as the third world and the countries between the first and the 
third, mainly Western Europe and Japan, as the second world. 
_I would like to quote an interesting passage from Zhou’s 
speech. Quoting Vladimir I. Lenin’s words, he explained that 
there were two different ways in “compromise.” “One is to give 
thieves money and weapons in order to reduce trouble from them 
and to make it easy to arrest and execute them. The other is to 
give thieves money and weapons in order to have a share of 
stolen goods. We should learn how to distinguish between these 
two ways.” Zhou pointed out the latter was the Soviet attitude 
toward the U.S., and the former was China’s compromise with 
the U.S. Since then, this speech of Zhou’s at the roth Party Con- 
gress has become the guideline of China’s diplomacy but so far 
China seems to have shown no intention of arresting the 
“thieves.” 


FOREIGN POLICY UNCHALLENGED 


As mentioned earlier, the new foreign policy launched in 1968— 
1969, synthesized through Zhou’s speech and further developed 
by Deng’s has not been challenged by either the right or left wing, 
or military authorities, even during the period of domestic politi- 
cal confusion and crisis. Of course, it is possible that there were 
and still are some opinion differences among leaders and military 
authorities. ‘There may be those who are less hostile to the Soviet 
Union and more skeptical of the U.S. and, on the contrary, others 
who are more hostile to the Soviet Union and more inclined to- 
ward the U.S. Perhaps Lin Biao belonged to the former group 
and this might be one of the reasons why he was involved in the 
mysterious tragedy in 1971. | 

However, except for Lin’s case, such opinion differences have 
not come to the surface. If the world situation does not change 
very drastically, neither will China’s diplomacy in its outline. I 
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asked Chinese leaders several times whether there would be any 
change in its Soviet policy, but they always flatly denied such a 
possibility by saying: “Why do you ask a question like that, 
although you know thoroughly about China?” When I visited 
China in November last year, (1981) I repeated the same ques- 
tion to one of the top leaders whom I have known well for a 
long time. He, who is deeply aware of Japan, immediately re- 
plied: “There will be no change. If it should change, I would 
perform hara-kiri (a traditional Japanese-style suicide).” It is not 
likely that China will change its present Soviet policy for a con- 
siderably long time. In the domestic field, many practical poli- 
cies have been introduced one after another, but it still seems too 
risky for any Chinese leader to meddle with this problem of So- 
viet policy. 

However, in the future, if China should be politically stabilized 
and successful in carrying out economic construction and mili- 
tary modernization, Beijing might feel it is no longer advantage- 
ous to always be antagonistic toward the Soviet Union, consider- 
ing it better to normalize relations with Moscow. Of course, this 
would depend greatly on the world situation at that time, espe- 
cially what U.S. global policy would be like and the stance of 
the Soviet Union. 

Nonetheless, China is expected to cling to its present diplomatic 
policy in the foreseeable future. China applauds countries which 
take a hard-line toward the Soviet Union, whereas it shows dis- 
satisfaction toward those who take a conciliatory attitude. China 
also warns developing countries of dangerous Soviet intentions, 
and at the same time, sets West European countries on their 
guard against the risk of being deceived by détente, emphasizing 
their need for unity. 

Leaders of conservative political parties in West European 
countries are welcomed more warmly by China than those of so- 
cialist parties. China seeks to maintain a good relationship with 
Western countries for another reason. China needs the coopera- 
tion of Western industrialized countries and Japan in order to 
modernize its own country. Beijing is also carefully watching the 
movements of neighboring Communist countries in the context of 
their relations with the Soviet Union. 

Change in the relations between China and a foreign country 
is usually brought about not for any reason on the Chinese 
side but by the foerign country’s policy toward the Soviet Union. 
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Romania and Yugoslavia were examples of such cases, so were 
Egypt and India. In the case of India, the exchange of Chinese 
and Indian ambassador took place only after Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi was replaced by Moraji Desai, who seemed to dis- 
tance himself from the Soviet Union. China-India relations went 
into a stagnant state again following the comeback of the Gandhi 
administration. 

As for North Korea, China treats this country very cautiously 
in order to prevent it from turning excessively toward the Soviet 
Union. Troubles with Vietnam in 1980, which developed even 
into a short war, may have been caused by several factors, but I 
believe the most important reason was that China secured evid- 
ence indicating Vietnam was trying to associate more closely with 
the Soviet Union. 


CAMBODIA AND VIETNAM 


China, taking a “punitive” action against Vietnam, dispatched 
its troops into the northern part of Vietnam when Vietnamese 
troops moved into Cambodia. China wanted to prevent the 
domination of Indochinese peninsula by Vietnam with Soviet sup- 
port. 

For China, it was miscalculation to see Cambodia in a state of 
confusion and disorder, which spread following the establishment 
of the Pol Pot regime just after the liberation war. 

The Cambodian issue remains a headache for China because 
the situation there has not yet improved much despite its support 
for the Pol Pot group, whose bad reputation still lingers on. For 
settlement of the Cambodian issue, China now appears to be 
placing its hope on Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who has close rela- 
tions with Beijing. I wonder whether China is not repenting it 
did not make more efforts to keep Vietnam close to itself in the 
ending. phase of the Vietnam War. 

In connection with the Cambodian issue, oné scene remains in 
my memory. When I was in Beijing, Khieu Samphan and leng 
Sary visited China in September 1975 in the wake of the end of 
the fighting in Cambodia to call Prince Sihanouk home. At a 
party for them, Prince Sihanouk made a long moving speech with 
tears. Jiang Qing, Mao’s wife, who was unusually present then, 
asked Khieu Samphan to’ raise his glass with her for toast after 
Sihanouk’s speech. When: Khieu"Samphan, who was seemingly 4 
nori-drinker, ‘became embarrassed by her proposal, Sihanouk ap- 
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proached them and drank in place of Khieu Samphan to help him. 

Pol Pot himself was not known in the world at that time and 
Khieu Samphan and Ieng Sary seemed to represent the new Gam- 
bodian administration. It will be interesting to see if Sihanouk and 
the Khieu Samphan group can cooperate now as they did at the 
party. 

What becomes clear through the foregoing analysis will 
be that China’s diplomacy cannot help improving friendly rela- 
tions with the U.S. It is essential for China to be on good terms 
with the U.S., even with the difficult problem of Taiwan. 

Thus, China and the U.S. concluded talks to normalize their 
relations in December 1978 and their diplomatic ties became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1979. (China took its “punitive” action 
against Vietnam in February of that year.) Before formal rela- 
tions were established the U.S. and China had maintained respec- 
tive liaison offices in Washington and Beijing since 1973. They were 
raised to the status of embassy with this normalization of rela- 
tions, and the U.S. broke off its official ties with Taiwan. 


STRAINED U.S.~CHINA TIES 


The following year, 1980, was that of the presidential election 
in the U.S. China at first placed more hope on a victory by the 
Republicans, especially Ronald Reagan who basically adopted a 
hard-line attitude toward the Soviet Union. But China began to 
take a cautious attitude toward Reagan due to his pro-Taiwanese 
remarks in the course of the campaign. Surprised at this, Reagan 
dispatched George Bush to Beijing in the midst of the campaign 
so that Chinese leaders could understand his real intentions. Bush 
was a vice-presidential candidate as well as the former head of 
the U.S. liaison office in Beijing. His dispatch to China did not 
result in immediate and notable effects. However, it was not 
meaningless to Reagan since it was helpful for him in developing 
his Chinese policy after he was elected president. 

On the other hand, the then president Jimmy Carter also 
angered China because he granted diplomatic privileges to Tai- 
wanese representatives in the U.S. whose status had been down- 
graded to that of private citizens following the severance of the 
official ties between Washington and Taipei. Carter, who was 
probably influenced by the statements on Taiwan of Reagan, his 
rival candidate, made this decision based on the newly enforced 
Taiwan Relations Act. Carter lost and Reagan won in the presi- 
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dential election. Taking this into account, we might say that Rea- 
gan realized his own aim even before he became president by 
pressuring his “political rival” into taking the step which went 
along his own electoral statement. This might be said to be one 
of the “ironical cases” which occasionally happen in history. 

U.S.-China relations after the normalization of ties, while 
having such twists and turns, smoothly developed as a whole and 
trade between the two countries rapidly increased. They thus 
seemed to enter a “honeymoon stage.” But their relations became 
strained around the middle of 1981, and it is well known that 
they were even in an explosive state at a certain time. 

Trouble first errupted in February 1981 when the Dutch gov- 
ernment authorized the sale of submarines to Taiwan. China was 
furious and branded it an unfriendly act and an infringement 
on pledges between Beijing and The Hague. The situation 
worsened when China downgraded relations with the Nether- 
lands to an acting-ambassador level. Moreover, claiming there 
was U.S. involvement in the Dutch sub sale deal, China also de- 
nounced the U.S. China’s criticism of the U.S. grew more 
strident later in the year when the question of selling U.S. F5G 
fighters to Taiwan arose, straining Washington-Beijing relations 
seriously. ‘The planned sale of the newly developed fighters, how- 
ever, was finally cancelled by Reagan’s decision. It seems there 
was some confusion in connection with the U.S. purpose of selling 
the fighters to Taiwan, on which the TIME magazine made then 
the following comment: “It is based on good faith but it is a 
gesture welcomed by nobody.” 

In that year, 1981, China called on ‘Taiwan to agree to peace- 
ful unification. The appeal was made by Ye Jianying, the chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Con- 
gress on the anniversary of the founding of China. This showed 
Beijing had just started to intensify its peace offensive. And the 
possibility of China attacking Taiwan in the foreseeable future 
seemed zero due to its unsufficient military and economic 
strength. The U.S., among others, must have been well aware of 
these facts. In this sense, it was not necessary for Washington to 
deliver the up-to-date fighters to Taipei for its defense against 
China’s possible attack. Why did such a sales program come up 
then? 

Discussions comparing Taiwan to an “unsinkable aircraft car- 
rier” in the Far East were actively going on in the U.S. at that 
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time. This idea seems to have arisen from a broader strategic 
viewpoint of grasping the importance of Taiwan in facing a So- 
viet threat to the region, rather than in connection with the de- 
fense of Taiwan itself against China’s potential aggression. It is 
understandable that some people in the U.S. considered it much 
more practical to bolster Taiwan’s military power in countering 
Soviet influence in the region, than to cooperate with mainland 
China which might be unreliable for some time due to its politi- 
cal and economic instability. In fact, when the Soviet Union uses 
Danang and Cam Ranh Bay as its military bases, the military 
capability of Taiwan will become very meaningful for the U.S. 
However, even though the U.S. might be successful in securing 
Taiwan as an “unsinkable aircraft carrier” equipped with heavy 
arms, if it should make an enemy of one billion Chinese on the 
mainland, it would fall into a Soviet trap. U.S. officials con- 
cerned must have been well aware of this risk, but hawkish Con- 
gressmen and Taiwan lobbyists lacked such a clear outlook. They 
saw only the Soviet Russia and thought in a short-circuit way 
that assistance to Taiwan would be a powerful countermeasure 
against the Soviet Union. They, therefore, seemed to overlook or 
dismiss China’s opposition to the latest-model fighter supply to 
Taipei. Probably, pressure from these people suppressed resistance 
by the officials concerned and made Reagan consider, at one mo- 
ment, selling the new model fighters to Taiwan. But Reagan 
dropped the plan in the last stage. This was a remarkable deci- 
sion. 


DEFENSIVE ARMS SALES 


The crisis in the U.S.-China relations seemed to have passed 
its peak in the wake of Reagan’s decision, but strained relations 
were prolonged unexpectedly as China kept also denouncing the 
U.S. for the supply of conventional weapons and their parts to 
Taiwan. As regards the supply of these to Taiwan, however, the 
U.S. had its excuse, and China had rather a weak point. When 
the two countries discussed an agreement to normalize their ties 
in December 1978, the U.S. expressed its intention to continue 
the supply of defensive arms to. Taiwan. China opposed it in the 
course of the talks but acquiesced to conclude the agreement 
without persisting in its opposition until the last minute saying 
that they did not make a stumbling block of this matter. (The 
U.S. supplied Taiwan with a fair amount of arms in 1980.) 
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Later, China had another occasion to go over this issue with the 
U.S. This came when the Taiwan Relations Act was enacted in 
the U.S. This Act was enforced with the approval by Congress 
in April 1979. It included a clause stipulating: “Defensive 
weapons shall be supplied to Taiwan.” It also mentioned the pos- 
sibility for the U.S. to grant diplomatic privileges to Taiwanese 
representatives in the U.S. (President Carter’s decision was 
taken in accordance with this stipulation.) China, of course, did 
not fail to protest the enactment of the act claiming that such a 
“domestic act” running counter to the “international agreement” 
for the normalization of the U.S.-China ties was invalid. But Chi- 
na did not persist in attacking the U.S. We could speculate that 
the U.S., seeing China behaving in this way, began to treat it 
too lightly in connection with the Taiwan problem. 

If China is intransigent over the issue of normal weapon sup- 
ply to Taiwan even after the latest model fighter sale to Taipei 
was called off, it could be attributable to China’s thinking that 
Beijing gave way to Washington at the time of the normalization 
of ties and in its early stage from a broad perspective of the 
world situation, but it is the U.S. turn to make a concession now. 
that three years have passed since the normalization. 

The deteriorated U.S.-China relations can be directly con- 
nected also with an alteration in relations between China and the 
Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, the recent discordance between 
Washington and Beijing seems to have encouraged Moscow to 
dream of luring back Beijing. Under such circumstances, the 
U.S. should be prudent in its behavior. A high ranking official of 
the U.S. State Department reportedly described this situation 
as follows: “The matter is so subtle that we need a great careful- 
ness. We should cope with it as if we walked through step by step 
a field full of mines.” It might be said that this comment clearly 
indicates how seriously U.S. officials view the meaning of the 
grave and complicated situation. 

On the other hand, some flexibility began to be perceived in 
China’s stand. The Chinese official news agency started to suggest 
Beijing’s intention not to aggravate the problem. In fact, it pub- 
lished a commentary to explain, while quoting the above-men- 
tioned U.S. high ranking official’s remark, that China would care- 
fully wait and see in what direction the U.S. would go later on. - 

Taking advantage of this change in stance, Vice-President 
Bush extended: his tour of the Far East to Beijing at the begin- 
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ning of May this year. It was his second visit to China in less 
than two years. The fact that the two visits were both related to 
the Taiwan issue clearly shows how troubling it is. As I said þe- 
fore, Bush once served in Beijing as the head of the U.S. liaison 
office. As the Japanese ambassador to China, I made friends with 
him in China at that time. With his bright and active character, 
he played an important role in giving not only Chinese officials 
but also the Chinese people a good impression of the U.S. When 
he stopped in Tokyo on the first leg of his Far East tour, I had 
the chance of meeting him after a long separation of time at a 
dinner hosted by Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki for him. I talked 
with him on this occasion. It appeared that he was still undecided 
whether to go or not to go to Beijing then. But I think he finally 
made up his mind in the course of his trip to go, probably after 
he received China’s formal agreement to his visit. 

It was too: much to expect that all of the U.S.-China out- 
standing issues would be settled at once by Bush’s visit. But con- 
sidering the fact that China’s hospitality to him was described 
as really warm-hearted, this visit to China was rather helpful in 
toning down the dissonance peewee Beijing and Washington at 
least temporarily. 

Probably it will be impossible to reach a clear-cut settlement 
of the U.S.-China relationship issue involving Taiwan in the 
near future. I, therefore, suppose periods of “calmness” and 
“unrest” will continue in the relationship alternately depending 
on the world situation. 

But Japan as the third party cannot help but fear that there 
always may be the possibility of relations between the Soviet 
Union and China changing at any time, as long as there exists 
the Taiwan issue which may result in changing the China-U.S. 
relations. In this sense, it is a dangerous “time-bomb.” 

Moscow has pursued an appeasement policy toward China in- 
termittently since Mao’s death in fall 1976, and it seems to have 
been reactivated recently. Some practical agreements were con- 
cluded while the number of the Soviets visiting China is also in- 
creasing. At present, there are no serious bilateral issues between 
the two countries which might hinder efforts to improve their 
relations to some extent. It is certain that there is the border 
problem, but even this could not be unlikely to be used as the 
starting subject of any talks in the first steps toward reconcilia- 
tion. 
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Under such circumstances, what is actually preventing the 
two countries from starting reconciliation talks is only China’s 
policy to oppose Soviet expansionism or hegemonism-—according 
to China’s expression. It is well known that China has been at- 
tacking the Soviet Union for Moscow’s “social imperialism” in 
terms of its own view of the world and global strategy. 

Although he criticized many of China’s actions, Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev expressed in his speech March 24, 1982 
at Tashkent that the Soviet Union was ready to unconditionally 
agree to measures acceptable to Moscow and Beijing for the im- 
provement of the relations. China stated in reply, while criticiz- 
ing Brezhnev’s speech in general, that Beijing had taken note of 
it. This sort of exchange of views seems rather ominous. 

It is difficult to exactly know what discussions are going on 
among top Chinese leaders. There might still exist such opinion 
differences as those mentioned earlier. The debate might again 
be taking place between those who are more pro-Soviet and 
more skeptical of ties with the U.S. and those who are more anti- 
Soviet and lean more toward the U.S. And it is possible that 
today’s top leaders of the Party and the government who belong 
to the latter group are under pressure from those belonging to 
the former group. 

As I stated, it will be unlikely for U.S.-China antagonism over 
arms supply to Taiwan to be overcome all at once. I, however, 
sincerely hope that the U.S. and Chinese leaders show wisdom 
and make efforts to understand major currents in the world and 
reduce their disputes as much as possible in the spirit of “putting 
aside minor differences and seeking to concentrate on larger in- 
terests” with which the Chinese are so familiar. I would be happy 
if I could see the period of “calmness” continue for a long time 
in place of that of “unrest” in relations between Washington and 
Beijing. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By Golam W. Choudhury 
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HE “profound breakthrough” in relations between the 

world’s most powerful nation and the most populous nation 

(the United States and the People’s Republic of China) 

was achieved by former president Richard Nixon in 1971-72 after 

two decades of a frozen and sometimes hostile relationship. But 

the new era in relations between Washington and Beijing with 

their global ramifications are being jeopardized now over the issue 
of continuing U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 

Nixon’s new China policy was continued by his Republican suc- 
cessor Gerald Ford and it was formally culminated by the Demo- 
cratic President Jimmy Carter when the two countries resumed 
full diplomatic relations in 1979. The Sino-American relations had, 
therefore, bipartisan support in the U.S. Similarly, the new rela- 
tionship was initiated by Chairman Mao Zedong and Premier Zhou 
Enlai but it has been continued by the pragmatic post-Mao Chinese 
leaders. They made many and great changes in Mao’s policy but 
none of these changes affected Mao-Zhou’s policy of normalization 
of relations with the U.S. 

It is true, however, that the relationship had some “ups” and 
“downs” like in any other relationship between two major powers, 
particularly with different ideologies and socio-economic systems. 
But yet the Sino-American relations, begun at the 1972 Beijing 
summit meeting, continued to develop both in depth and content. 
It was regarded beneficial not only to the U.S. and the People’s 
Republic of China but also to global peace and stability. It brought 
profound and far-reaching changes in the contemporary world 
affairs. In Asia-Pacific region, it produced almost revolutionary 
changes in policies of alignment and realignment of many coun- 
tries, both Communist and non-Communist. It also gave birth to 
a new phenomenon in the world politics: a triangular diplomacy 
between Washington-Moscow-Beijing with far-reaching impacts on 
many other countries.’ 
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The 1970s may be described as the decade of the Sino-American 
cooperation and friendly relations. Toward the end of the decade, 
the Soviet Union committed aggression against a nonaligned inde- 
pendent Asian country, Afghanistan, in December 1979. The Soviet 
aggression and subsequent military occupation of Afghanistan pro- 
duced earth-shaking results in the triangular relationship between 
Washington-Moscow-Beijing. It destroyed the prospects of détente 
between Washington and Moscow but it gave rise to prospects 
of some form of military cooperation between Washington and 
Beijing. The defense ministers of two countries exchanged visits 
soon after the Soviet military adventures in Southeast Asia. There 
were open talks and suggestions for developing security ties be- 
tween the U.S. and the P.R.C, From the position of an implacable 
enemy the P.R.C. was elevated to the status of a potential comrade 
in arms by the U.S. Developments in the early part of 1980 gave 
new incentives for further development of Sino-American relation- 
ship including some form of informal security alliance between 
‘Washington and Beijing in the context of the Soviet policies and 
actions following the Afghan crisis. But the high hopes of any 
further closer relationship between the U.S. and the P.R.C. were 
dashed to the ground by unexpected controversies on the Taiwan 
issue. Instead of any improvement, the Sino-American relationship 
in the last one year (1981-82) has produced serious strains and 
stressés over President Ronald Reagan’s sentimental attachment or 
what was termed by the New York Times as Reagan’s “foolish 
promises” on the Taiwan issue.’ 

The depth of the Chinese feelings about the Taiwan issue is not 
always fully appreciated in the U.S. There are two basic factors 
in the current Sino-American relationship: the Taiwan issue and 
the “Soviet factor” i.e., the.Chinese fear of Soviet armed attack 
against their country or if not a full armed invasion, at least, the 
Soviet policy of weakening and isolating the P.R.C. Some U.S. 
policymakers, including some reputable Smologists, seem to have 
concluded that the Chinese would cooperate with the U.S. as long 
as Washington continues the policy of containment of the Soviet 
expansionist designs, no matter what Washington does with regard 
to Taiwan. That conclusion is, however, a serious miscalculation 
of the Chinese attitude on the Taiwan issue. 

I had full access to the top-secret Sino-American negotiations 
in 1969-71, channeled through Pakistan, and from’ the beginning, 
the Chinese made it abuntantly clear that. Taiwan was the “most 
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crucial factor” in the Sino-American relationship. The Taiwan 
issue, to quote Zhou Enlai’s words in the messages sent through 
the Pakistani President Yahya Khan to President Nixon in 1969—- 
71, “is of crucial iniportance in any moves toward normalization 
of Sino-American relationship.” When President Nixon proposed 
“direct talks” between the U.S. and the P.R.C. in early 1970, Pre- 
mier Zhou in one of his earliest messages to Nixon in February 
1970 wrote “China has always been willing and has always tried 
to negotiate by peaceful means all issues dividing the two coun- 
tries.” But Zhou, stressing the vital importance of the Taiwan 
issue in the relationship, added, “Taiwan and the Straits of Taiwan 
are inalienable parts of China which have been occupied by the 
United States for the last two decades. In order to discuss the 
subject of vacating of China’s territory called Taiwan, a special 
envoy from President Nixon will be welcome in Beijing?” On 
April 24, 1971 Premier Zhou sent another letter through Pakistani 
President Yahya that finally set the stage for Henry Kuissinger’s 
historic visit to Beijing via Pakistan in July 1971. In that letter too, 
Zhou emphatically stated, “If the relations between China and 
the United States are to be restored fundamentally, the United 
States must withdraw all its armed forces from China’s Taiwan 
and Taiwan’s straits. A solution to this crucial question can be 
found only through direct discussion between high, responsible per- 
sons of the two countries, The Chinese government therefore, re- 
affirms its willingness to receive publicly in Beijing a special envoy 
of the United States such as Dr. Henry Kissinger or the Secretary 
of State, Mr. William Rogers, for a direct meeting and discussion.”* 

It will be evident from these letters of Premier Zhou that the 
Chinese readiness to accept Nixon’s suggestion for direct negotia-. 
tions between the two countries in 1971—72, was basically to discuss 
the ‘Taiwan issue without whose solution, according to the Chinese 
there could bë no progress in normalization of relations between 
the two countries. 

The threats from the Soviet Union were, no doubt, the driving 
force for an improvement in the rélationship on the Chinese side, 
just as Nixon’s desire for increased leverage against Moscow was, 
perhaps, the most important single factor in his initiatives toward 
Beijing in 1971-72. Yet the Taiwan ‘issue dominated the 1972 
Beijing Summit more than any other single issue. In 1972 the 
Chinese said that Taiwan was their number one priority and it 
has continued to have their top priority till today. `. 3 
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Senator Mike Mansfield appreciated China’s sensitiveness on the 
Taiwan issue: “Taiwan is a point of utmost sensitivity in China’s 
new national consciousness. ‘Together with certain border areas 
along the frontier with the Soviet Union, it is the last vestige of 
China’s humiliation at the hands of outside powers.” Even in 
August 1980, when Republican presidential candidate Ronald 
Reagan said that if elected, he might revive “official links” with 
Taiwan, the Chinese reaction was one of anger, and strong pro- 
tests were voiced by them to Reagan’s running mate George Bush, 
when he went to Beijing to explain Reagan’s views. I talked about 
the controversy caused by Reagan’s remarks with Chinese Am- 
bassador Chai Zemin in Washington, and he told me rather bluntly, 
“If Reagan tries to revive the Taiwan issue, settled by President 
Carter at the time of resumption of diplomatic relations in January 
1979, China might have to close its embassy in Washington.” 


TAIWAN, THE BASIC ISSUE 


From my extensive study of the technique of Chinese diplomacy, 
I can say that the Chinese do make adjustment or become flexible 
on what they consider to be secondary issues but they are very firm 
on what they consider to be basic issues or fundamental principles. 
The Chinese would not enter the United Nations until Taiwan 
was “expelled” from the world organization, and they waited seven 
years (1972-1979) for full diplomatic relations with the U.S. 
until the U.S. severed its diplomatic ties with ‘Taiwan, abrogated 
its security arrangement with the island and withdrew U.S. troops 
from there. Similarly, China did not sign the treaty of peace and 
friendship with Japan until Tokyo agreed to China’s demand for 
an “antihegemony” clause in the proposed treaty. The Chinese 
take pride in adhering to their basic national interest and princi- 
ples, and they will not compromise on such basic issues, They would 
rather wait a hundred years than make compromises on funda- 
mental issues. 

At the Beijing conference in February 1972, Nixon and Kissinger ` 
found that the Chinese were firm on the Taiwan issue and that 
Taiwan would be the “foundation stone” of any agreement at the 
summit. 

The Shanghai communiqué gave both the Chinese version of the 
issue, which reflected no change on the part of the P.R.C., and 
the U.S. version, which did indicate some significant changes in 
the U.S. position. It said: “The United States acknowledges that 
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all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan Straits maintain that there 
is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of China. The United 
States government does not challenge that position. It reaffirms its 
interests in a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question by the 
Chinese themselves.” Finally, the U.S. also added its “ultimate 
goal” of the withdrawal of “all U.S. forces and military installa- 
tions from Taiwan.” 

Kissinger asserted that the Shanghai communiqué did not 
amount to an abandonment of the U.S. commitments to Taiwan. 
Yet the Shanghai communiqué was an indirect acceptance of the 
Chinese views that Taiwan is a part of China, that the Chinese 
themselves should settle the issue, and that there is no such thing 
as “one China, one Taiwan” or “two Chinas.” Finally, the U.S. 
also conceded to the Chinese demand for the eventual withdrawal 
of U.S. troops from Taiwan. It is true that Nixon did not break 
diplomatic ties with Taipei—as demanded by Beijing and as finally 
done by President Carter in 1979—but the process of derecognition 
was laid down in the Shanghai communiqué. Similarly, the security 
pact of 1954 was not abrogated, but if it was agreed that the 
Taiwan issue was to be settled by the Chinese themselves without 
any outside help, there was no scope for a continuation of that 
treaty. The withdrawal of U.S. troops was justified by the U.S. 
policy of disengagement from Asia under the 1969 Nixon doctrine, 
but it was still a major concession to Beijing’s demand for a total 
withdrawal of those troops. Finally, the U.S. agreed with the 
P.R.C. that Taiwan is a part of China and that there is “one 
China.” 

Diplomatic and legal niceties apart, the Shanghai communiqué 
included a major concession to Beijing on the Taiwan issue, which 
the Chinese considered as the most crucial point in the bilateral 
relationship between Beijing and Washington. China also made 
some gestures. It did not refer to its often-quoted objections to the 
U.S. security pact with Taiwan, nor did China talk about the 
occupation of Taiwan by the U.S. imperialists. The position on 
Taiwan could not be termed a U.S. “sell-out” of Taiwan or a 
Chinese victory or annexation of the island. The Beijing Summit 
sought to diffuse the Taiwan issue as the most obstructing factor 
in the normalization of relations between China and the U.S. 

Both sides seemed to recognize the delicate and complicated 
problems involved in the Taiwan question. ‘The mutual concession 
and understanding implied, not so much clearly stated, in the 
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communiqué on the Taiwan issue demonstrate both sides’ desire 
to improve the Sino-American relationship. “In short” as pointed 
out by a commentator on the Beijing Summit: “the Shanghai com- 
muniqué contained a trade-off. The Chinese communists said 
nothing about liberating the island by force,” and the U.S. “ 

moved its long-standing caveat over the international status of 
the island.” Another reputable commentator Ross Terrill said: 
“On Taiwan, which is the key to United States-China relations, 
the Shanghai communiqué ushered in a situation in which each 
side holds a trump card. President Nixon’s card is his choice on 
how quickly or slowly to implement his intention to progressively 


remove U.S. military presence from the island. ... Beijing leaders 
wil no doubt tailor their responses on the normalization of relations 
accordingly.” 


The Chinese would not make any basic compromise with re- 
gard to the Taiwan issue. Whether the policy is wise or unwise, 
whether it is called rigid or something else, I am convinced, after 
extensive research and talks with the top Chinese leaders, that the 
Chinese would not cooperate with the U.S. in a common objective 
of containment of the Soviet Union if the Americans were to revive 
any form of official relationship with Taiwan. No Chinese leader 
can afford to accept any basic compromise on the issue of Taiwan. 

The strong Chinese views on the Taiwan issue were correctly 
perceived by former president Jimmy Carter, who after his visit 
to the P.R.C. in August-September 1981, said: “Differences over 
Taiwan now constitute the main obstacle in improving Chinese- 
American relations. The Chinese leadership gave me a clear mes- 
sage: now Taiwan will determine future ties with the United 
States.” Carter added: “I was surprised and impressed at the 
vehemence with which they put the issue to me. All of the Chinese 
leaders with whom I met at the national level went out of their 
way, I thought, to impress on me the importance of this issue, not 
as a threat, but as a firm statement that this issue is of profound 
importance to the Chinese people. *°8 Whether one considers Sino- 
American military cooperation desirable or not is a separate issue, 
but one thing is certain: there cannot be any meaningful coopera- 
tion between the U.S. and the P.R.C. if official links with Taiwan 
are revived in any form: 


“HAIG’S- CRUCIAL VISIT . 
- So: Ronald- Reagan’s pro-Taiwan remarks during ie election: 
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campaign were a potential threat to the Sino-American relation- 
ship as a whole at a time when Sino-American military ties were 
in the formative stage. In spite of this complicating factor, mili- 
tary cooperation between the two countries has continued to grow 
and develop. There is always a big difference between a presidential 
candidate and an elected president occupying the White House, 
and Ronald Reagan is no exception. He soon began to realize that 
China is of great importance for his policy of containment of the 
Soviet Union and that if he were going to get China’s full coopera- 
tion, he would have to keep his pro-Taiwan sympathy in cold 
storage, 

A period of uncertainty and “wait and see” followed Reagan’s 
election as the U.S. president in November 1980, but the whole 
atmosphere, including Sino-American military cooperation, got new 
impetus and new potential when Reagan’s secretary of state 
Alexander Haig went to China in June 1981. Secretary Haig, un- 
like his Democratic predecessor Gyrus Vance, is liked by the Chi- 
nese because of his strong views on what the Chinese call the Soviet 
Union’s “hegemonic aspirations” and because of his policy of con- 
tainment of the Soviet expansionist designs in the Third World. 

On the eve of Haig’s trip to China, the Reagan administration 
was moving toward decisions that would give more of a “military 
cast” to Sino-American relations. The U.S. National Security 
Council met on June 4, 1981, to consider removing China from 
the list of Communist countries subject to special export controls,” 
which would allow for the transfer of military technology, such as 
engine and electrical equipment from the new F-16 fighter plane, 
and for the sale of TOW antitank missiles. The issue before the 
Reagan administration was whether China would be treated in 
the same category as the Soviet Union, meaning restrictions on the 
export of materials with potential military applications; whether 
the P.R.C. would be put in the same special category as Yugo- - 
slavia, in ‘which exemptions can be made for items of a military 
use; or whether it would be placed in the same general category 
as Britain and India, with virtually no restrictions. 

Before his arrival in Beijing on June 14, Haig made the sig- 
nificant statement that he intended to tell the Chinese leaders that 
because of a growing Soviet military threat to both countries (the 
U.S. and the P.R.C.), there was a “strategic imperative” for the 
U.S. and China to establish even closer political, security and 
economic ties." News reporters accompanying the secretary of state 
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were told that the need for strategic collaboration with China had 
risen since the early 1970s because of the increased Soviet military 
expansionism in Asia and the rest of the world. The reporters were 
also briefed about the Soviet Union’s use of the old U.S. base at 
Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam and its transformation into an elaborate 
intelligence-gathering station, 

Secretary Haig announced on June 16, 1981, after three days of 
wide-ranging talks with the top Chinese leaders—including China’s 
strongman Deng Xiaoping and Premier Zhao Ziyang—that the 
U.S. had agreed, for the first time, to supply arms to the P.R.C." 
Haig said that a decision had been made in Washington by Pres- 
ident Reagan to remove munitions contro] restrictions preventing 
any sale of lethal weapons to the P.R.C. which, in the 1950s and 
1960s was considered as the U.S.’ most implacable foe. Haig added 
that once the restrictions were lifted, Chinese arms requests would 
be considered on a “case by case basis” after consultation with the 
U.S. Congress and U.S. allies. 

There was no doubt that Haig’s main objective seemed to be to 
strike a “strategic consensus” with the Chinese in order “to limit 
the Soviet Union’s opportunities for exploiting its military power.” 
A notable feature of Haig’s visit to China was the U.S. decision 
to adopt the Chinese use of the word “hegemonism” to denounce 
the Soviet Union’s policies and actions. Haig said that the strategic 
realities governing the Sino-American cooperation were “more 
pressing than ever,” and he also said that China and the U.S. saw 
“eye to eye” on the need to expel foreign occupation forces from 
Cambodia and Afghanistan. ‘The two countries also agreed to help 
Pakistan in its defense against any potential threats from the Soviet 
Union. 

It was further disclosed on June 17, 1981, one day after Haig’s 
announcement on the U.S. decision to sell arms to the P.R.C., that 
the U.S. and China had been jointly operating an electronic in- 
telligence-gathering station in China to monitor Soviet missile 
tests. The station was opened in 1980 in a remote region of the 
Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region in western China near the 
Soviet border, and its existence involved a far deeper level of mili- 
tary cooperation between the U.S. and the P.R.C. than either 
government had previously acknowledged. The station had filled 
a critical vacuum when similar stations in Iran were abandoned 
after the fall of the Shah in 1979. The equipment for the station 
was provided by the U.S., but it is run by the Chinese technicians, 
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and the intelligence collected is shared by the U.S. and China. 
The Russians claimed that it was an “open secret” that the in- 
telligence services of the U.S., Britain, China and Pakistan were 
engaged in an exercise called “Karakoram-80,” the goal of which 
was to find sites in the Karakoram Mountains along the China- 
India border for posts to monitor activities in the Soviet Union, 
Afghanistan and India. Moscow called China a “voluntary agent 
of imperialist intelligence services.’ 

Haig’s announcement on June 16, 1981, and the disclosure of a 
joint electronic listening post in China only confirmed that the 
U.S. had been slowly moving toward a closer military relationship 
with China since former defense secretary Harold Brown’s visit to 
the P.R.C. in January 1980, shortly after the Soviet Union’s in- 
vasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. 


NEW CRISIS IN SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Secretary of the State Alexander Haig sought to advance the 
Sino-American relationship by offering sales of American weapons 
to China. Haig invited Deputy Chief of Staff of the Chinese Army 
Liu Huaqing to visit Washington to discuss in more detail China’s 
need for American weapons. But Haig’s grand offer of American 
weapons and his expectations for “strategic consensus” with China 
against the Soviet Union were overshadowed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s plan to sell advanced fighter planes (the FX jet 
fighter) to Taiwan. The Chinese reacted sharply against any such 
sales to Taiwan which they regard as an “integral part of China” 
and as such President Reagan’s plan to sell advanced fighter planes 
to Taiwan was regarded as an “interference” in China’s internal 
affairs. China also considered it as contrary to the 1972 Shanghai 
communiqué and to the 1978 joint U.S.-China declaration at the 
time of normalization of relations between the two countries. In 
both declarations, Taiwan was declared to be a “part of China” 
and the U.S. government accepted the principle of “one China.” 
By raising the prospects of selling the advanced fighter planes to 
Taiwan, the Reagan administration created a serious challenge to 
the growth of the Sino-American relationship. The visit of the vice- 
chief of the Chinese army was postponed several times and at the 
moment, it appeared that China would not respond to Haig’s offer 
of American weapons till the question of arms sales to Taiwan is 
settled once and for all, though Beijing was delighted by Haig’s 
offer of American weapons. 
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The issue, as former assistant secretary of state Richard Holbroke 
points out, “goes far beyond the much-publicized question of 
whether or not the U.S. would sell Taiwan advanced fighter air- 
craft. In essence, the Chinese want to know what this (the Reagan) 
administration’s position toward Taiwan is going to be.”” The re- 
ported American Sinologist A. Doak Barnett, while discussing the 
present crisis in the Sino-American relations over the arms sales to 
Taiwan, stated “Recently Beijing’s confidence in Washington has 
been seriously weakened by growing fears that Washington might 
gradually move toward a disguised two-China’s policy.” 

There were high-level discussions—President Reagan and Pre- 
mier Zhao Ziyang had talks at Cancun, Mexico. Then Chinese 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua came to Washington in October 
1981 and met President Reagan, Haig and others but the Sino- 
American deepening differences over the U.S. arms sales to Taiwan 
were not resolved. China continued to express its strong protest 
and concerns about Washington’s new policy toward Taiwan. The 
Betjng Review, in a series of articles, vigorously attacked the 
Reagan administration policy of supplying arms to Taiwan.’ In an 
article on April 12, 1982, the Being Review asserted: “China 
simply will not tolerate U.S. arms sales to Taiwan... because such 
action by the United States seriously encroaches upon China’s 
sovereignty and interferes in China’s internal affairs.” China threat- 
ened to downgrade its diplomatic ties with the U.S. if it continued 
to supply arms to Taiwan just as Beijing did in the Chinese-Dutch 
relations when The Hague sold submarines to Taiwan. 

Former vice-president Walter Mondale, after his visit to China 
in November 1981, said that the prospect of American military 
sales to Taiwan “is producing a very delicate moment” in relations 
between the U.S. and China, Both presidents Nixon and Carter 
also expressed concerns over the Reagan administration’s policy 
of arms sales to Taiwan which created an explosive factor in the 
Sino-American relationship. China is a proud and highly self- 
respecting nation. It broke its much-needed relations with Moscow 
when the Russians showed scant regard to China’s sense of national 
esteem, though it severely affected China’s economic growth and 
military capabilities. China took firm actions against its friendly 
Asian neighbors like India and Vietnam when the issues were of 
national honor and prestige. It would be unwise to take China’s 
friendship with the U.S. for “granted” just because of the Chinese 
fears of Soviet aggression against her. China will not hesitate’ to 
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move away from Washington, whatever might be its consequences 
to Beijing’s problems of security and defense, if the Reagan ad- 
ministration tries to revive, in any form or in any way, the idea 
of “two Chinas” or “one China, one Taiwan.” After my extensive 
talks with the Chinese leaders and research, I strongly feel that 
China simply cannot accept any such move on the part of the 
Reagan administration. On the contrary, it may create a serious 
dent in the development of the Sino-American relationship and 
the only beneficiary will be the Soviet Union, with the consequent 
adverse effects on the global scene, particularly in Asia-Pacific 
regions. 


F-16 SALE CANCELLED 


Secretary of State Haig, in a memo of November 26, 1981, ad- 
vised President Reagan against the sale of advanced fighter planes 
to Taiwan.” Haig was reported to have the support of the CIA 
and Defense Intelligence Agency. As a result of the Chinese strong 
opposition and the concerns expressed by many American experts 
and leaders, President Reagan finally decided not to sell the ad- 
vanced jet fighter planes (F-16 jets) to Taiwan. The sale of F-16 
fighter aircraft was regarded both by Beijing and Taipei as the 
“litmus test” of Reagan’s China policy. It was conceded by Walter 
J. Stoessel, the Deputy Secretary of State, that the decision against 
the sale of F-16 jets to Taiwan was due to “real danger of rapture” 
with China.” The U.S., however, decided to continue to sell F-5E 
fighter planes to Taiwan. The decision was apparently a “compro- 
mise” one, but it failed to remove China’s suspicions about 
Reagan’s policy. China registered strong protest on January 12, 
1982 over the U.S. decision to continue co-producing the F-5E 
jets to Taiwan asserting that “it constitutes interference in Chinese 
internal affairs.” The Chinese protest note added: “The whole 
question of United States arms sales to Taiwan is a major issue, 
affecting China’s sovereignty which must be settled through discus- 
sions between the United States and Chinese governments. The 
Chinese government will never accept any unilateral decision made 
by the United States.’ Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia 
and Pacific Affairs John Holdridge went to Beijing to discuss the 
issue but with no satisfactory solution. The Sino-American discus- 
sion on arms sales to Taiwan is still being continued by the U.S. 
ambassador in Beijing and also in Washington with the Chinese 
ambassador to the U.S. Vice-President George Bush visited Beijing 
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in early May 1982 to continue the dialogue over the explosive 
issue of arms sales to Taiwan with the Chinese leaders. The Chinese 
leaders including strongman Deng Xiaoping continue to express 
doubts and concerns over the U.S. policy toward China. The hey- 
day of the mutual trust and friendship of the 1970s seemed to have 
entered into a critical phase. 

In a statement on April 16, 1982, the Chinese government has 
again expressed the views that “Chinese-American relations re- 
main at a critical stage over the Taiwan arms issue and it is possi- 
ble that it may worsen.” In the meantime, Bush warned that the 
U.S. would view with “great seriousness” a “downgrading of rela- 
tions” by China though he expected no such threats existed to 
Sino-American diplomatic ties over the U.S. decision to sell U.S.$60 
million worth of U.S. military spare parts to Taiwan as announced 
on April 13, 1982. 

In the wake of President Nixon’s summit meetings with Chinese 
leaders in February 1972, and subsequently with Soviet leader 
Leonid Brezhnev in May 1972, a triangular balance of power has 
emerged between Washington-Moscow-Beijing. The triangular 
diplomacy has transferred world politics from a bipolar to a multi- 
polar one. The main characteristic of this triangular relationship, 
as one expert describes it, is that “each country is to some degree, 
the adversary of each, of the other two. Simultaneously, each coun- 
try is a potential ally of the remaining one against the other.” 
Following the rules of the triangular diplomacy, the U.S. often 
showed friendly gestures to the P.R.C. whenever there was any 
worsening of the relationship between Washington and Moscow. 
This has been described as the American use of the “China card” 
against the Russians. The recent cooling off in the Sino-American 
relations over the Taiwan issue, seemed to have given the Russians 
an opportunity of using the “China card” against Washington. 
In recent months, the Kremlin leaders have sought to exploit 
the Sino-America differences over the Taiwan issue, in particular 
over the American arms sales to ‘Taiwan. 

In the view of some Western and Asian diplomats in Beijing, 
the Chinese regime of Deng Xiaoping may adopt a less adamant 
attitude toward Moscow if Washington goes ahead with its plan 
to sell new weapons to Taiwan. The American arms sales to Tai- 
pei may expose Deng’s pro-American realignment to criticism 
from radicals in the army and party and may compel him to re- 
spond, however cooly, to Soviet overtures.” Assessing the Chinese 
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frustrations with the Americans, the Kremlin leaders have begun 
to make friendly hints toward the P.R.C. Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Tikhonov made such friendly gestures on February 15, 1982. He 
said in an interview: “We have proceeded and continue to proceed 
from the view that there are no problems in Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions that could not be decided on the basis of equality and in the 
spirit of mutual understanding.” He added: “We are not going to 
keep from firm concrete steps that would meet vital aspirations 
and interest of the Soviet and Chinese peoples.” It was not clear 
whether the Soviet premier was really interested in a breakthrough 
with Beijing or whether it was a case of the Russians use of the 
“China card” against Washington. Since 1972, all three major 
powers—the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and the P.R.C.—have engaged in 
feints and maneuvers of this kind. 

The latest and most dramatic use of the “China card” by the 
Russians was demonstrated by Brezhnev himself. In a speech on 
March 24, 1982, the Soviet leader made a new appeal to Beijing 
“to revive the search for ways to end the Chinese-Soviet feud.” 
Brezhnev, taking note of the Chinese unhappiness over the Ameri- 
can arms sales to Taiwan, added that “the Soviet Union recognizes 
Baijing’s claim to Taiwan and rejects the “two-China concept.” 
Brezhnev also denied that the Russians posed a threat to China or 
that they claimed any Chinese territory.“ Brezhnev’s speech of 
March 24, 1982 was the most direct in a series of overtures that 
diplomats and experts said were designed to take advantage of the 
Sino-American dispute over the arms sales to Taiwan. It was also 
the most positive signal to the Chinese in several years. 

The Chinese have “officially” rejected the recent Soviet over- 
tures including Brezhnev’s latest one. But there are Chinese experts 
who feel that prospects of a limited rapprochement between Mos- 
cow and Beijing cannot be ruled out in the context of recent devel- 
opments in the Sino-American relations.” China, it may be added, 
has made dramatic changes in policy of alignment and realignment 
with Moscow, New Delhi, Hanoi. China may turn out to be most 
dynamic partner in the triangular relationship between Washing- 
ton-Moscow-Bejjing. 
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TRENDS AND PROSPECTS FOR 
U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS 


By Parris Chang 





XACTLY ten years have elapsed since President Richard 
Nixon’s highly dramatic trip to China in February 1972. 
This historic visit removed virtually overnight U.S.-Chima 
military confrontation after two decades of unremitting mutual 
hostility, and set in motion a process toward diplomatic normaliza- 
tion and future cooperation between the two former adversaries. 
. Indeed, in less than a decade, enormous changes and improve- 
ments as well, have taken place in the U.S.-Sino relations. Among 
the more notable developments are: 

—Completion of diplomatic normalization in 1979, in which the 
U.S. recognized the government in Beijing as China’s sole legal 
government, and severed all official relations with the government 
of the Republic of China (R.O.C.) on Taiwan, and terminated 
the U.S.-R.O.C. mutual defense treaty. 

—Emergence of a U.S.-Sino entente. Then vice-president Walter 
Mondale, in a speech in Beijing in August 1979, pledged that the 
U.S. would join with China “to advance our many parallel and 
bilateral interest” and warned that “any nation which seeks to 
weaken or isolate China in world affairs assumes a stance counter 
to American interest.” A few months later, the U.S. granted the 
most-favored nation status to China but not to the U.S.S.R. 
signalling the Carter administration’s open tilt toward Beijing. 

—-A new dimension, namely security cooperation, was added 
into U.S.-China relations in the wake of Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan in late 1979 and of former defense secretary Harold Brown’s 
visit to China in early 1980 (the first by an American defense 
secretary). Both sides sought to working in concert in their parallel 
responses to the Soviet action and coordinate their aid to Pakistan 
and Thailand, and the Carter administration announced a new 
policy to permit sale of dual-use technology and nonlethal military 
equipment to China. 

--The strategic relationship between Washington and Beijing 
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was reaffirmed by President Ronald Reagan soon after he came 
into office in January 1981, candidate Reagan’s campaign rhetoric 
to restore official relations with the R.O.C. notwithstanding. In 
June Secretary of State Alexander Haig visited Beijing to reaffirm 
the U.S.-Sino strategic partnership and made public a new policy 
under the Reagan administration to further security ties with 
Beijing by permitting transfer of American weapons to Ghina. 
Inspired press leaks during Haig’s visit disclosed that the U.S., 
with China’s consent, had been operating monitoring stations in 
northwestern China since 1980, and that the two nations were 
jointly monitoring Soviet missile tests. 

—Over 7,000 students/researchers from China are currently in 
American universities and research institutions for advanced study 
in the fields of science, technology and engineering, in contrast 
with several hundreds of American faculty members and students 
who are studying primarily language, humanities and social sci- 
ence subjects in China. In 1981, the U.S. approved more than 
1,000 applications for licenses to export high technology to China 
(most of them denied to the U.S.S.R.), as the Reagan administra- 
tion further relaxed curbs on high-technology exports to China. 

—Moreover, such bilateral bodies as the U.S.-China Joint 
Economic Committee have been set up to enhance mutual coopera- 
tion and deal with matters of common concern, and senior Ameri- 
can and Chinese officials now hold meetings regularly to consult 
on a wide range of global issues. In a brief decade the U.S. and 
China have forged impressive ties. 

The reconciliation of the P_R.C. and the U.S. has been extremely 
beneficial to both parties, perhaps even more so to the P.R.C, For 
Mao Zedong and other Chinese leaders, the opening to the U.S. 
in the early 1970s was a strategic maneuver to enhance China’s 
security. Instead of confronting both superpowers simultaneously, 
which had resulted in dispersal of China’s strength, the Chinese 
leadership saw the necessity and the virtue of distinguishing be- 
tween China’s principal enemy and secondary enemy, and aligning 
with the latter to oppose the former. In a strategy to play the 
“American card,” Beijing intends to use the U.S. as a strategic 
counterweight to the U.S.S.R. 

Thus far China has benefited enormously from her American 
“connection” from 1972 onward. Reconciliation with Washington, 
for example, precluded a collusion of the two superpowers against 
China; it effectively removed the U.S. military threat from the 
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Taiwan Straits and the Pacific, and thus enabled Beijing to real- 
locate its military and economic resources and to concentrate them 
on the U.S.S.R. and, after 1978, Vietnam. Without normalization 
of relations, Beijing might not have felt confident enough to launch 
the punitive war against Vietnam in February 1979. Inasmuch 
as the Chinese action was taken a few weeks after Deng Xiaoping’s 
tour of the U.S., where he openly spoke of teaching Vietnam a 
“lesson,” and conveyed a strong impression that the U.S. was behind 
China, the U.S.S.R. which is an ally of Vietnam may have been 
deterred and most certainly was quite restrained in its response to 
China’s attack of Vietnam. 

The opening of relations between Washington and Beijing also 
greatly raised Beljing’s international status and strengthened its 
diplomacy in Asia. During 1972—75, Beijing capitalized on its new 
ties with the U.S. and induced Japan and several other Asian/ 
Pacific nations to switch diplomatic recognition from Taipei to 
Beijing. The improvement of U.S.-Sino relations also made it pos- 
sible for the P.R.C. to develop and expand impressive ties with 
Japan in the past decade. If the U.S. had objected, development 
of such close and extensive Sino-Japanese relations would seem 
unlikely, 


BEIJING'S UNFULFILLED EXPECTATIONS 


: One very important objective that: the P.R.C. leadership has 
sought to accomplish is to reduce American support for the Na- 
tionalist government on Taiwan and to facilitate Taiwan’s return 
to China. Thus Beijing’s diplomatic maneuvers, starting with 
Nixon’s visit in 1972, have been designed to create conditions con- 
ducive to Taiwan’s reunification with the P.R.C. The normaliza- 
tion of U.S.-China relations at the end of 1978, mainly according 
to terms insisted on by Beijing, succeeded in weakening ties be- 
tween the U.S. and Taiwan and isolating the R.O.C. diplomati- 
cally. . 

Some in Beijing may have thought in 1978 that, with the U.S. 
severing official ties and terminating the U.S.-R.O.C. defense 
treaty, the Nationalist authorities would probably have collapsed 
in a fairly brief span of time and readily accepted Beijing’s offer 
of unification. This has not happened so far and there is no sign 
it will in the near future, perhaps much to their astonishment and 
chagrin. Apparently the Chinese leaders have blamed Washington 
at least partly for Taiwan’s political resilience and refusal to enter 
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negotiation with the P.R.C., and have in the past year applied 
intense . pressure on the Reagan administration to end arms sales 
to Taiwan, thereby hoping to demoralize Taiwan and force it to 
accept Beijing’s peace terms, 

Indeed, therë is a danger that Beijing and Washington could 
trip over Taiwan and retrogress into confrontation. Taiwan is 
without question a very important yet highly emotional issue for 
the parties concerned and does not admit to easy and neat solu- 
tion. As is well known, despite President Nixon’s diplomatic break- 
through in 1972, U.S.-Sino normalization of rélations had been 
stalled prior to 1979, primarily because on the one hand; Beijing 
insisted on China’s sovereignty over Taiwan,. and on the other 
hand, the U.S. was unable or unwilling to disengage from its dip- 
lomatic and security ties with Taiwan. ‘U-.S.-China normalization 
was consummated in the end of 1978, only after the Carter admin- 
istration accepted Beijing’ s terms ‘on Taiwan and both sides agreed 
to disagree on such important issues of contention as China’s use 
of force against Taiwan and U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. - 

However, these issues have not gone away. In April 1979 the 
US. Congress enacted, over the objection of the Carter administra- 
tion and amidst the protest of the P.R.C. government, the Taiwan 
Relations Act (TRA), which contained provisions committing the 
U.S. to Taiwan’s security and restoring a semblance of sovereignty 
to Taiwan’s status. More specifically, the TRA defines the future 
U.S. commitments to Taiwan’s defense, by writing into Ameri- 
can law the U.S. obligation to provide Taiwan with “such defense 
articles and defense services in such quantity as may be necessary” 
for Taiwan’s defense, by openly declaring an intention to “resist 
any resort of force” against the people of Taiwan, and by putting 
Beijing on notice that any such use of coercion to achieve reunifi- 
cation would be a matter “of grave concern to the United States.” 

To some analysts the TRA has become very much a “functional 
substitute” for the U.S.-R.O.C. Mutual Defense Treaty (which 
was terminated one year after U.S.-China normalization) and in- 
corporated in substance the same protective relationship the U.S. 
had maintained with Taiwan. Not surprisingly, Beijing has at- 
tacked the TRA as an interference in China’s domestic affairs and 
a violation of the normalization agreement between the U.S. and 
China. | | | 

The issues of U.S.-R.O.C. relationship were once again in the 
public limelight in the summer of 1980 as candidate Reagan. at- 
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tacked President Carter’s handling of the normalization and of- 
fered, if elected, to establish some form of official relations with 
the Nationalist regime in Taiwan. Beijing’s response was swift and 
strident; a People’s Daily commentary called his support for offi- 
cial relations with Taiwan and continuing friendly relations with 
China “sheer deception” and accused Reagan of resuscitating the 
plot to create “two Chinas.” Although Reagan dispatched his 
running mate George Bush to Beijing to assure the Chinese that 
no fundamental change in relations with the R.O.C. was planned 
under the Republican administration, Bush was given a rude 
reception. 

In spite of his campaign rhetoric, President Reagan apparently 
decided soon after his inauguration to abandon the idea of elevating 
relations with Taiwan. Instead, he stressed his desire to develop 
friendly relations with the P.R.C. and, in June 1981, dispatched 
Secretary of State Haig to China to reassure the Chinese leaders 
and seek greater U.S.-China strategic cooperation. Yet the lead- 
ers in Beijing have continued to be apprehensive about Reagan’s 
Taiwan policy. While the P.R.C. government chose not to make 
. a serious issue of its opposition to continuing U.S. arms sales to 
Taiwan throughout the Carter administration, it .has toughened 
its line and expressed strong objection even to an innocuous spare- 
parts sales to Taiwan in April 1982.by the Reagan administration. 
In fact, Beijing has been pressing Washington hard to set a time- 
table to end all military sales to Taiwan. Below is a brief analysis 
of several issues which have strained U.S.-China ties. 


U.S. ARMS SALES ISSUE 


China’s demand for a timetable to end U.S. military sales to 
Taiwan was first aired when Premier Zhao Ziyang met with 
President Reagan last October at the North-South Conference in 
Cancun, Mexico, It was brought up again in November by Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua during a heated White House meeting, in 
which the Chinese threatened to downgrade diplomatic ties with 
the U.S. 

In recognition of Beijing’s concerns, President Reagan decided 
early this year not to sell advanced aircraft such as the FX 
requested by the Nationalist government on ‘Taiwan, but to allow 
continued co-production of F-5E fighters. Despite Reagan’s con- 
cessions (which have not been popular with his conservative sup- 
porters in the U.S.), the Chinese leaders have not been placated. 
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Beijing has since pushed the U.S. relentlessly to set a cutoff date 
to phase out U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 

To head off an impending U.S.-China diplomatic crisis, the 
Reagan administration bent backward to be conciliatory and sent 
Vice-President George Bush to China in May upon the comple- 
tion of his five-Nation Asian-Pacific tour, to reassure Beijing on 
U.S. policy toward Taiwan. Whereas the Bush mission did not solve 
the fundamental dispute between Beijing and Washington over 
U.S. arms sales to Taiwan, it apparently succeeded in defusing 
the crisis for the time being as the Reagan administration has made 
a number of key concessions. 

For example, in the three letters written to top Chinese leaders, 
which were made public by U.S. officials at the end of Bush’s 
visit, President Reagan proposed to reduce U.S. arms sales to Tai- 
wan as China makes progress toward a peaceful unification. 
Although Reagan’s offer falls short of Beijing’s demand on setting 
a timetable to terminate all U.S. military supplies, it softens con- 
siderably a firm U.S. commitment to provide Taiwan defensive 
arms as mandated by the TRA. This seems evident from Reagan’s 
letter to Premier Zhao in which the U.S. president said that he 
welcomed and supported “any peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
question” and that “in the context of progress toward a peaceful 
solution, there would naturally be a decrease in the need for arms 
by Taiwan.” 

To dispell the apprehension that his administration might 
reverse normalization and pursue a two-China policy (impressions 
conveyed by candidate Reagan’s statements), the president expli- 
citly states in a separate letter to Vice-Chairman Deng Xiaoping 
that “There is only one China. We will not permit the unofficial 
relations between the American people and people of Taiwan to 
weaken our commitment to this principle.” Moreover, Reagan said 
he recognizes the “significance” of Beijing’s 1981 nine-point re- 
unification proposal’ and policy of peaceful unification since 1979, 
adding that his veto of the FX sales to Taiwan in January reflects 
“our appreciation of the new situation created by these develop- 
ments.” Reportedly, Beijing had wanted the U.S. government to 
publicly endorse its peace overtures toward ‘Taiwan, and Secretary 
of State Haig had also urged Reagan to make such a gesture,’ but 
to no avail until now. 

All things considered, these concessions are highly significant, 
especially in light of the fact that they reverse or contradict vir- 
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tually each and every campaign promise Reagan made on Taiwan 
and just about nullifies his celebrated five-point policy toward Asia, 
proclaimed on August 25, 1980. No wonder many people in Tai- 
wan are alarmed by what they detect as the progressive weaken- 
ing American commitment to stand by Taiwan and feel an acute 
sense of crisis.’ 

Aside from the Taiwan issue, the P.R.C. leadership has also 
been discontended with the U.S.-Sino economic ties. As Deng 
Xiaoping made it quite clear in a speech in January 1980, mod- 
ernization of China’s economy would be the topmost leadership 
priority for the 1980s. Deng and his associates clearly realize that 
China’s stability and their leadership legitimacy rest on the growth 
of Chinese economy and improvement of people’s livelihood. 
Hence the Chinese government has sought to forge better economic 
ties with the U.S., Japan and West Europe, hoping to use Western 
capital, technology, expertise and markets to aid China’s program 
of “four modernizations.” Ever since the normalization, not a few 
Chinese officials have cherished inflated and highly unrealistic ex- 
pectations of what the U.S. can and will do for China’s moderni- 
zation, but have been sourly disappointed as the U.S. has thus far 
proved of limited help. In addition, bureaucratic obstruction or 
delays in processing exports of high technology to China may have 
reinforced the impression that the U.S. seems indifferent or un- 
willing to help. 

As Secretary Haig pointed out in his memo to President Reagan 
last November, there was “disillusionment in Beijing at the lack 
of tangible benefits to China in the technology transfer and eco- 
nomic modernization areas since normalization, and a perception 
that this administration, like the last, says it wants to further the 
process but in practice still treats China as an enemy.”* To over- 
come the resistance of the entrenched bureaucrats, Haig urged the 
president to reaffirm his determination to treat China as a friendly 
nation. “To build.a long-term strategic relationship with China 
and to enhance its value as a counterweight,” Haig argued in his 
memo, “we must make available the technology Beijing needs for 
energy development and industrial growth.” 

On the other hand, the Chinese themselves are at least partly 
to blame. In fact, continuing signs of leadership struggle in Chi- 
na, the policy shift and ongoing debate on China’s economic 
priorities tend to discourage potential American investors. Mean- 
while, not a few American businessmen have also been alienated 


by the long delays in decision-making and the thick Chinese 
bureaucratic red tape. Consequently, American investment has 
Jagged behind Japan and some West European states. 

Deng and other Chinese leaders may miscalculate grossly if 
they believe that Betji jing can downgrade U.S.-China diplomatic 
ties but at the same time maintain or even expand economic rela- 
tions. In the absence of stable political relations between the two 
nations, which inevitably entails greater political risks, few Ameri- 
can businessmen are likely to feel secure enough to start new in- 
vestments in China, no matter how reassuring China’s leadership 
tries to be. 


TROUBLED STRATEGIC RELATIONSHIP 


As Beijing sees it, Moscow has been pursuing a global offensive 
strategy for world domination, and such a strategy inevitably dis- 
rupts international peace, threatens China’s national security, and 
impels China to allocate scarce resources for military purposes— 
all of these harmful to China’s economic tasks. Beijing has 
called for a broad international united front to combat Soviet 
hegemonism, It believes Soviet expansionism as manifested in its 
‘beefed up Pacific fleet, increased naval movements through the 
Sea of Japan southward and in the Indian Ocean, and occupation 
of Afghanistan, threatens not only China, but also Japan, the U.S., 
the ASEAN countries and West Europe. 

Specifically, Beijing has urged the U.S. to be the leader and 
the “standard bearer” of such an anti-Soviet united front, and 
assume more definite responsibilities in regional defense. In East 
Asia and the Pacific, Beijing has admonished the U.S. and Japan 
to strengthen their military alliance, lobbied with Japanese gov- 
ernment, political parties and groups to increase military spending 
and improve defense capabilities. 

However, Chinese leaders seem unhappy with what they see as 
the absence of a coherent American global strategy and Asian 
policy. They complain that they do not have confidence in what 
the U.S. can or will do for China in case of a serious Sino-Soviet 
conflict.” 

It is also not difficult to understand why Beijing’s response to 
Secretary Haig’s offer in June 1981 to sell arms to China has been 
Jess avid and eager than some officials in the State Department 
and Pentagon would like. First of all, Beijing is short on foreign 
exchange and does not wish to spend its scarce hard currency to 
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buy weapons abroad.- Perhaps even more important, some Chi- 
nese officials expect, rightly or wrongly, the U.S. to provide such 
weapons free as a token of friendship and U.S.-China strategic 
partnership. To their disappointment and resentment, Washington 
has shown no signs of largesse. 

© On the other hand, Beijing’s failure to display solidarity with 
the U.S. during the Polish Crisis (despite Washington’s urging) 
and its stress on the Taiwan issue over global cooperation may 
have. hurt Beijing’s own credibility. Many’ American analysts in- 
side and. outside the government have felt compelled to reexamine 
more’ critically various assumptions on U.S.-China ‘security co- 
operation, and the value of China as a partner against the U.S.S.R. 
They are taking a hard look at what the “China card” is really 
worth. 

Already some China experts who used to were in the National 
Security Council under Henry Kissinger and Zbigniew Brzezinski 
have concluded that the “China factor” in U.S. policy is “smaller 
than life.”®- Their conclusion is based partly on an assessment that 
China’s relatively backward economic development inhibits its 
ability to build a-modern and effective military establishment, and 
thus limits China’s capabilities and international outreach and 
lessens its value as a counterweight to the Soviets..Others have 
cautioned against too close a military alignment with China, lest 
such cooperation. risks provoking extreme Soviet’ countermoves 
(e.g., instigation of North Korea’s military adventure), or alienates 
other nations in Asia (some ASEAN states and India, not to men- 
tion Taiwan, have been highly critical of the U.S. decision to sell 
arms to China). 

None of the above suggests that there will be no security links 
between the U.S. and China. Quite the contrary. As a matter of 
fact, security cooperation which exists now (e.g., exchange of mili- 
tary attaches, visit of defense ministers, intelligence sharing about 
the U.S.S.R. and: Vietnam, and sales of dual-use technology and 
military equipment ) will continue, as both sides consider these 
links useful in practical terms and symbolically important. How- 
ever, due to'reason given above, they are not prepared 1 in the fore- 
secable future to raise the levels of cooperation to joint military 
planning, joint exercises, let alone formation of a military alliance. 

Of late Moscow has made overtures to Beijing, hoping to induce 
China to “normalize” relations with the U.S.S.R. at a time when 
U.S.-China relations are in trouble.’ There ‘are signs, including 
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the dispatch of a Chinese trade delegation to Moscow in the last 
part of May 1982, that Chinese leadership is carefully feeling 
Moscow’s “pulse” to assess Soviet intentions. Given the pragmatic 
qualities of present Chinese leadership, a limited reconciliation be- 
tween the two Communist rivals is not impossible, especially if 
Moscow is more flexible in its approach toward China and willing 
to compromise on some Chinese demands such as withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the Sino-Soviet border, Outer Mongolia and 
Afghanistan (but this is a big “if”). If such a reconciliation were 
to take place, both Washington and Tokyo need not feel alarmed, 
for a thaw in Sino-Soviet relations would be in everybody’s inter- 
est as it would help stabilize Asia’s international relations. 

One hastens to add that the détente that could develop between 
Beijing and Moscow would fall short of a sweeping rapproche- 
ment. This is because while both sides want to reduce tensions and 
enhance cooperation, they have too many conflicts which seem 
insurmountable. We can also predict with reasonable certainty that 
there will be no return to the Sino-Soviet alliance of the 1950s, 
inasmuch as the previous U.S.-China hostility and aura of military 
confrontation are things of the past. Hence Beijing neither needs 
nor will it seek an alliance with the Soviets for protection, 

As Beijing desires a peaceful international environment and 
stable Sino-Soviet relations, naturally it sees a virtue in holding 
periodic meetings with Moscow to negotiate trade, navigation, 
border problems and other issues of mutual concern. If the past 
talks and Moscow’s responses to China’s demands are any guide, 
then the obstacles for both sides to conclude far-reaching agree- 
ments would seem enormous. 

Nor is it very plausible for Beijing to attempt an even-handed 
approach and to adopt an equidistant posture between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. In spite of their differences over Taiwan, the 
U.S. does not threaten China’s national security. Furthermore, 
China is embarking on an economic modernization drive and 
needs substantial assistance from the U.S., Japan and West Eu- 
rope—assistance which Moscow simply cannot match even if it 
wants to. So, if Beijing becomes too cocky, such assistance from 
the West could be jeopardized. 

Whether Beijing’s leadership will stay pacified as a result of the 
Bush mission and the concessions rendered by the Reagan admin- 
istration, or will choose to challenge Washington over its future 
arms supplies to Taiwan (a decision on co-production of more F- 
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5Es is expected shortly) remains unclear. Beijing has already won 
significant points from Washington on the Taiwan issue. To push 
the Reagan administration farther and harder could become 
counter-productive. No U.S. president can submit to pressure, to- 
tally ignore the Taiwan Relations Act which is an American law, 
and agree to a cutoff date for arms sales to Taiwan. 

As Beijing knows quite well, the U.S. has no intention of creat- 
ing “two Chinas” or interfering with peaceful unification between 
Taiwan and the mainland. Nor are the U.S. arms sales the cause 
of Taiwan’s estrangement from China. Rather, Beijing’s unifica- 
tion drive has failed to make desired headway because few people 
in Taiwan wish to live under Communist rule, and the conditions 
for Taiwan to be peacefully reunified with the mainland: simply 
do not exist now. It will take hard work, time and patience to 
cultivate these conditions. Hence, pressing the U.S. to end arms 
sales to Taiwan is beside the point and will not help reunification. 

Instead of concentrating on the Taiwan issue and risking 
diplomatic confrontation, the Chinese leadership can still choose 
the path of friendship with the U.S. In short, Beijing and Wash- 
ington should put aside their differences over Taiwan and seek 
to focus on their larger interests—greater cooperation to enhance 
China’s economic development and to contain Soviet expansion. 


NOTES 


1 In September 1981, Beijing publicized a peace proposal which included an offer to 
let Taiwan keep its armed forces, autonomy, socio-economic system and foreign ties, 
and an invitation to the Nationalists for joint leadership in running China. 

2 Tad Szulc, “The Reagan Administration’s Push Toward China Came from War- 
saw,” The Los Angeles Times, Jan. 17, 1982. 

3 This is evident from Taipei’s media reports in the wake of Vice-President Bush’s 
China trip, and from President Chiang Ching-kuo’s statement on May 15. 

4 Tad Szulc, loc. cit. 

5 China is known to be angry at an American-German proposal to have the Soviet 
SS-20 missiles pulled backed from Europe, which may entail their transfer to the 
East, thus more Soviet pressure on China, 

6 See, for examples, articles by Richard Solomon and Michel Oksenberg in Richard 
Solomon (ed.), The China Factor (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981). 

7 These include a speech by President Leonid Brezhnev on March 24, 1982 at 
Tashkent and several follow-up articles in Pravda (a recent one was on May 20) urging 
normalization of ties. 
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Lo the Editor: 
Dear Sir: | July 30, 1982 


I am a bit upset by the change you have made on the title of my article 
which appeared in the Spring issue of Asia-Pacific Community. The original 
title was “Reflections on the Sino-Vietnamese Conflict over the Ethnic Chi- 
nese.” The changed title, “Sino-Vietnamese Conflict over the Ethnic Chinese,” 
gives the impression that the essay is more or less identical to another much 
longer paper I wrote, namely, “The Sino-Vietnamese Dispute over the Ethnic 
Chinese,” which has just appeared in the June 1982 issue of The China Quar- 
terly. Although anyone who cares to read and compare the two essays would 
find that they are completely different and that not even two sentences are 
identical, the similarity of the titles still warrants a clarification, and I would 
appreciate it very much if you could allow me to set the record straight. 

Many thanks. 


Sincerely yours, 

CHANG Pao-MIN 

Dept. of Political Science 
National University of Singapore 


Asia Pacific Community welcomes any letters. They must have the writers 
name and address and should be sent to: THE EDITOR, ASIA PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY, THE ASIAN CLUB, P.O. BOX 71, TRADE CENTER, 


TOKYO 105, JAPAN. 
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THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


IN ASIA 


By Stephen J. Solarz 
Net a decade after the communist victories in Indochina, 





the U.S. position in Asia is better than Americans had any 

right or reason to expect. None of the putative dominoes 
have fallen, and the growing strength of the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) has stabilized the non-communist 
forces in the region. East Asia continues its economic momentum, 
and U.S. trade with the region, which accounts for nearly 30 per 
cent of our worldwide total, now surpasses our trade with Europe. 
The normalization of relations between the U.S. and China has 
contributed to a global balance of power as well as enhanced 
Taiwan’s security. Despite North Korea’s attempt to wipe out the 
key South Korean leaders in the Rangoon bombing, peace still pre- 
vails on the Korean peninsula, and Pyongyang’s new willingness to 
meet with South Korea as well as the U.S. offers a possibility of 
reducing tensions in the area. 

Yet the U.S. faces a serious long-term Soviet challenge in Asia. 
Unlike some other areas of the world, where the strategic stakes for 
Moscow are less significant, the Soviet Union will be tenacious in 
pursuing its Interests in the region, which are based not only on its 
political and military ambitions, but also on the fact that three- 
fourths of Soviet territory is in Asia.’ The Soviet willingness to use 
force directly in Afghanistan and to support Vietnam’s invasion of 
Cambodia, combined with Moscow’s military buildup, poses a 
significant threat to the security of Asia. The growth of the Soviet 
military strength has drastically changed the U.S.-Soviet balance 
of power in East Asia and the Pacific. A generation ago the U.S. 
could project its military power into the area with little concern 
about Soviet military strength, but powerful Soviet forces now make 
problematic. our ability to prevail in the event of war. As a con- 
sequence, one hears considerably more concern on the part of Asian 
leaders about the Soviet military buildup today than was the case 
five years ago, especially since Moscow can now project its power 
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to distant areas. | 

U.S. interests are not limited to meeting the Soviet military 
challenge, however, for we have important historic, economic, 
political, cultural and humanitarian interests in Asia that would 
exist even if the Soviet Union were a benign power. Asia contains 
over half of the world’s population, and a failure to bring popula- 
tion growth under control there would render futile efforts to stabi- 
lize the global population. It is also important that countries still 
suffering from widespread poverty succeed in their economic devel- 
opment efforts. This is partly for humanitarian reasons, but also 
because growing economies’ become more important trading part- 
ners, and the aspirations of the people of Asia have reached the 
point where economic progress is a necessary—though not a suffi- 
cient—condition for long-term political stability. The U.S. itself is 
becoming more Asian, and the 4,000,000 people of Asian descent 
in America are making a major contribution to our national life. 
Finally, it is inconceivable that the U.S. would abandon an area 
where it has fought three wars since 1941 (in which 184,000 Amer- 
icans died and 428,000 were wounded), and where we have formal 
defense commitments to six nations and informal security relation- 
ships with several others. 

U.S. policy must protect and promote these interests to help 
improve the underlying political and economic conditions needed 
to check Soviet expansionism, Yet unless the U.S.—working with 
friendly powers—counters Soviet military strength, it will be far 
more difficult to protect our other interests. A seemingly inexorable 
shift in the military balance in favor of the Soviet Union, could 
lead Asian nations to conclude that accommodating the Soviet 
Union was safer than cooperating with the U.S. Such a develop- 
ment, in a region which produces some 20 per cent of the world’s 
GNP and is of vital strategic concern to the U.S., could lead to a 
basic shift in the global balance of power. 

Meeting the Soviet challenge will be more complicated in Asia 
than in Europe. A few of our Asian friends still regard China as a 
greater threat than the Soviet Union, and others are more worried 
by North Korea or Vietnam. In Europe, no one fears an independ- 
ent attack from any Eastern European country in the Warsaw Pact. 

Recognition of the growing Soviet threat should not lead us 
to assume that Soviet domination of Asia is likely. ‘The Soviet eco- 
nomic weakness and political ineptitude have so far deprived it of 
much of the additional influence it otherwise would have obtained 
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from its increased military strength. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
has experienced a number of failures over the past few decades 
involving its relations with China, Indonesia and Japan. Yet for all 
of Moscow’s shortcomings, the U.S. continues to face a formidable 
task in countering the Soviet Union in Asia, and one that will tax 
our resources, our political maturity and our diplomatic skills in 
the decades ahead. 

The Soviet Union has no overarching Asian strategy that links 
its policies toward particular Asian countries to its general foreign 
policy. Asia, with both communist and capitalist states, democracies 
and dictatorships, major powers and ministates, and distant as well 
as neighboring countries, is much too heterogenous for Moscow to 
treat as a cohesive unit. The Soviet Union’s only attempt along 
these lines occurred in the late 1960s, when it proposed an Asian 
Collective Security System. This arrangement was to encompass 
the entire region, with the participating states working together (in 
unspecified ways) to assure regional peace and security. Despite 
periodic attempts to resurrect this plan; its clear anti-Chinese 
orientation as well as its vagueness has kept it from winning any 
significant support. Moscow now relies upon its own military power, 
its arms aid and on bilateral treaties with North Korea, Vietnam 
and India to promote its involvement in Asian security affairs. 


SOVIET GOALS AND PRIORITIES 


Despite the absence of an overarching Soviet strategy, the Soviet 
Union does have several specific goals and priorities in Asia. Just as 
Moscow has constructed a buffer zone in Eastern Europe, it has 
sought to achieve predominance in the countries along its Asian 
borders. China’s size and potential power make it the central focus 
of Soviet policy in the region, Whereas Moscow hoped in the 1950s 
that a friendly China would assure the security of Soviet Asia, it 
now sees the possibility of an anti-Soviet alliance among China, 
Japan and the U.S. as the greatest potential threat to its security. 
Its top priority is to prevent such a development, although Soviet 
policies have done more to push these countries together than keep 
them apart. Mongolia is under firm Soviet control, but North 
Korea successfully plays the Soviet Union and China off against 
each other. Soviet support for Vietnam today is linked principally to 
its desire to encircle and contain China, although Moscow’s position 
in Vietnam also gives it the opportunity to project its power into 
Southeast Asia. Similarly, a major reason for the Soviet support for 
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India has been to enable the latter to counter China. 

These Soviet policies toward particular Asian countries are part 
of Moscow’s efforts to achieve two of its major foreign policy goals. 
The first is to be accepted as a superpower equal to the U.S., 
thereby establishing its right to have a say, in all major interna- 
tional issues. The second is to reduce U.S. influence in Asia by 
weakening U.S. ties with its allies. By constantly trying to cast 
doubt on Washington’s long-term reliability, Moscow hopes even- 
tually to establish its predominance in the region. 

One key characteristic of Soviet policy since the Sino-Soviet split 
has been its heavy reliance on military power, not for the purpose 
of using its own forces directly, but to influence through intimida- 
tion decisions of both friendly and hostile states in the region. In 
part this springs from the relative weakness of the Soviet ability to 
compete with the West in nonmilitary areas, but also grows out 
of a deeply-held Soviet belief that force is the ultimate arbiter in 
international affairs. Another important characteristic of Soviet 
policy is what the Soviets describe as their need for equal security, 
but which can be called a demand for total security against the 
combined strength of all possible adversaries—China, the U.S., 
NATO, Japan and other U.S. allies in Asia. Any nation seeking such 
military power is bound to be viewed with apprehension by others, 
but the Soviets seem unable to comprehend how their efforts to 
realize such security often—though by no means always—lead 
other countries to react in ways adverse to themselves. 

In spite of its efforts, Moscow has to date been unable to weaken 
U.S. links with its allies and friends or substantially to increase its 
own influence in the area—with the exception of Indochina—since 
the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. U.S. access to and influence in 
all but a few Asian countries remain greater than those of the 
Soviet Union, but there is considerable debate among Americans 
and Asians as to whether the Soviet military buildup is tipping the 
balance of power in Moscow’s favor—or whether it will do so in 
the future. | 

The Soviet record of dealing with Northeast Asia during the 
past twenty-five years has been basically a story of frustration and 
failure. Moscow has devoted greatly increased resources to strength- 
ening its position in the area, and while its power is far greater 
than it was in the 1950s, its influence has declined sharply because 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Whether these divergent trends, which 
are partly due to unimaginative and inflexible Soviet policies‘ and 
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partly to circumstances beyond Soviet control; can and will con- 
tinue indefinitely constitutes one of the key issues likely to deter- 
mine the international environment in East Asia during the re- 
mainder of this century. 

The Soviet failure in Northeast Asia is especially serious because 
this area has the greatest power of Asia’s subregions, and it is 
located nearest the Soviet Union’s most distant and vulnerable 
territories. The Soviets have four key objectives in this area: (1) 
to contain China with its own military power and that of nations 
friendly to the Soviet Union, while simultaneously trying to im- 
prove relations with Beijing; (2) to prevent Japanese rearma- 
ment and weaken its links with the U.S. and China; (3) to main- 
tain the Mongolian People’s Republic as a satellite, and (4) to be 
the predominant external power in North Korea and, if possible, 
on. the Korean peninsula as a whole. 

Moscow has succeeded fully only in Mongolia. The Soviet mili- 
tary presence and Moscow’s ability to provide resources to Ulan 
Bator, combined with the traditional Mongolian fear of China, 
make any change in Mongolia’s subservience to Moscow remote. 

Soviet relations with China represent the greatest post-war for- 
eign policy setback of the Soviet Union. In fact, the shift from 
Sino-Soviet cooperation in the 19508 to bitter hostility during the 
past two decades represents a double failure for Moscow. It not 
only resulted in a major shift in the Asian—and the world—balance 
of ‘power, but also in the fragmentation of a unified world com- 
munist movement under Soviet control.* China’s enmity led to a 
major and costly buildup of Soviet military forces along the Sino- 
Soviet frontier, and Beijing’s ideological challenge to Moscow not 
only cost the latter influence throughout the world but weakened 
the Soviet claim to legitimacy as the’ embodiment ‘of the Marxist- 
Leninist tradition. | 

The intensification of the Sino-Soviet dispute in the late 1960s, 
and the serious border incidents in March 1969 (following the 1968 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia) increased Chinese fears about 
the Soviet threat to'the point that China opted for a rapprochement 
with the U.S. Moscow’s initial response of seeking better relations 
with the U.S. through its policy of detente was designed in part to 
prevent a Sino-American rapprochement, although Moscow also 
raised the possibility of Soviet-American military cooperation 
against China. However, as the Soviet-American detente unravelled 
and then collapsed by the end of the 1970s, the Soviet Union sought 
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to work out a less hostile relationship with China. In recent years 
Moscow has tried to take advantage of strains in Sino-Amer- 
ican relations—principally over Taiwan—to improve its relations 
with Beijing. China has reciprocated to an extent. Trade between 
the two countries increased from $308 million in 1982 to nearly 
double that in 1983, and the trade agreement signed in February 
1984. called for over $1 billion in trade this year. Polemics have 
been toned down and cultural exchanges increased. After being 
suspended by Beijing in 1980 following the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, formal Sino-Soviet negotiations over their differences 
were resumed in October 1982. 


SOVIET THREAT TO PEACE 


China is seeking a more independent position between the two 
superpowers, but Chinese leaders made clear in discussions I had 
with them in the summer of 1983 that they still regard the Soviet 
Union as the primary threat to world peace. They see the military 
threat to China as serious (though long-term rather than imme- 
diate) but manageable given China’s military manpower, its gradu- 
al military modernization and its nuclear arsenal which the Soviets 
could not be confident of destroying in a first strike. Beijing insists 
there can be no basic change in relations until Moscow reduces its 
military strength along the Chinese frontier (including a drawdown 
of SS-20s deployed in Asia), withdraws its troops from Afghanistan 
and ceases its support for Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia. China 
is asking for major changes in Soviet policy without offering more 
than a vague improvement in relations in return. Since China re- 
gards Soviet concessions as important to its security, it is unlikely 
to drop its demands. 

Both the Soviet Union and China could benefit from expanded 
trade, and a mutual force reduction along their frontiers could 
reduce tensions between them. Yet the Soviets have made heavy 
investments in their military forces in Siberia, although since the 
late 1970s this modernization has been directed as much against 
Japan and the U.S. as against China. The Soviet Union could 
reduce its army divisions and aircraft along the Chinese border, 
but given the bases already in place such forces could return quick- 
ly. Moreover, the mobility of the naval and air forces directed 
against Japan and the U.S. make their continued presence a threat 
to China. Moscow wants better relations with Beijing, but it has 
shown no signs of abandoning either Vietnam or Afghanistan to 
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placate China—nor is it likely to do so, at least for that reason 
alone. Given the Soviet Union’s unproductive experiences with past 
(though modest) concessions, as well as its security interests in 
Afghanistan and Indochina, it is unlikely to make specific short- 
term sacrifices in the hope of achieving nebulous and uncertain 
long-term gains. Thus the prospects for a substantial improvement 
in Sino-Soviet relations are not good, but the less bitter and more 
businesslike Chinese attitude represents a modest Soviet gain. 

The Soviets never had the opportunities in Japan they did in 
China because of the U.S. occupation and the establishment of a 
Western-oriented democratic system. Yet Moscow has compounded 
its problems by incredibly incompetent diplomacy. Stalin’s attack 
on Japan in the closing days of World War II despite the Soviet- 
Japanese nonaggression treaty, Soviet seizure of the southern Kurile 
Islands, the prolonged and harsh imprisonment of hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese prisoners of war, continuing seizures of Japa- 
nese fishing boats and years of trying to bully Japan into loosening 
its ties with the U.S. have only served to increase Japanese opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union. Soviet unwillingness even to discuss the 
return of the four southern Kurile islands, and the sharp rise in its 
military forces there so as to strengthen the Soviet position astride 
a key strait leading into the Pacific Ocean have made it virtually 
impossible for any Japanese political party to advocate substantial- 
ly closer relations with the Soviet Union. Given the importance the 
Soviets attach to making the Sea of Okhotsk a secure area for 
missile firing submarines beyond the reach of American military 
power, together with the fear that returning these islands would 
strengthen the claims and pressures of other countries which lost 
territory to the Soviet Union after World War II, Moscow almost 
certainly will remain unyielding on this dispute. Moscow’s military 
buildup is gradually convincing the Japanese that they really do 
face a Soviet military threat—something decades of American argu- 
ments have largely failed to do.* Given Moscow’s unbelievable 
record of mishandling Japan, one cannot help but wonder if Soviet 
policy toward Japan is under the exclusive control of a CIA agent 
in the Kremlm! 

Moscow has increased its trade with Japan from $800 million 
in 1970 to $5.4 billion in 1982, though a substantial part of this 
was due to inflation. Yet trade with the Soviet Union represented 
only 2 per cent of Japan’s total trade in 1982, far less than possi- 
ble given the complementarity of their economies. (By way of com- 
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parison, the U.S. share of Japan’s international trade was 22 per 
cent, and China’s was 3.3 per cent.) Japan has also been unwilling 
to make sizeable investments in Siberia in return for Soviet raw 
materials, and Tokyo has instead made large investments in raw 
material projects in other countries. These factors, together with 
the reduced rate of Japanese economic growth, indicate that Mos- 
cow has missed its opportunity to involve Japan significantly in 
Siberian development for at least a decade. 

If Moscow has failed to divide Japan and the U.S., and to keep 
Japan and China from moving closer together, it is important to 
recognize that its military buildup and behavior have not yet led 
Japan to undertake a significant military buildup of its own, which 
is one of the Soviet Union’s greatest fears. This is due partly to 
domestic factors in Japan, and partly to a continued—if less con- 
fident— Japanese belief that they can basically rely on the U.S. for 
protection. However, the Soviet military presence in the region 
and Moscow’s pressures on Japan still cause most Japanese to 
doubt that any feasible military buildup on their part would enable 
them to deal with Soviet military might, and to be reluctant to 
antagonize the Soviet Union by substantially expanding their own 
‘military power. The importance of this to Moscow is best illustrated 
by envisaging the situation it would be facing in the Western Pacific 
if Japan were spending 2-3 per cent ($24-36 billion) of its GNP 
instead of 1 per cent ($12 billion) on defense. 


SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 


The Sino-Soviet conflict, together with U.S. support of South 
Korea, has limited Soviet influence on the Korean peninsula, and 
prevented Moscow from realizing its goal of becoming the pre- 
-dominant external power in this strategic area. Given the key Soviet 
role in establishing a communist government in North Korea, and 
the relatively small size of the two Korean states, this failure prob- 
ably is even more frustrating—if less serious—to Soviet leaders than 
their lack of success in dealing with China and Japan. Yet if the 
Soviet Union has been unable to achieve its own aims, it remains in 
‘a position to prevent any of the other powers involved in the area 
from achieving theirs, and shows no signs of letting its past disap- 
pointments lead it to adopt a less active policy toward the peninsula. 
‘This has major implications for the likely course of events follow- 
ing Pyongyang’s recent offer to hold tripartite talks with the Re- 
‘public of Korea (ROK) and the U.S. after years of insistence that 
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North Korea and the U.S. should talk directly to each other with- 
out ROK participation. 

Soviet frustrations are understandable since Moscow’s support 
for the North Korean invasion of the South in 1950 nearly enabled 
Kim Il-Sung to unify the peninsula. But China’s intervention as. 
American troops approached the Yalu River prevented a complete 
U.S.-South Korean victory, restored Kim’s control over North 
Korea, and put China in a position to compete for influence with 
the Soviet Union in Pyongyang. Equally important, it put Kim in 
a position to play his two communist neighbors off against each 
other, and he quickly learned how to extract arms and economic 
aid from both. But his determination to retain control of North 
Korean affairs led him to avoid ever completely alienating either 
major power. His ability to play off the Soviet Union and China 
was enhanced by the Sino-Soviet conflict. Soviet and Chinese leaders 
alike so feared that failing to support Kim could lead him to move 
closer to the other that both competed for his favor.’ China’s lesser 
ability than the Soviet Union to provide aid to North Korea has 
been offset by its more skillful handling of Pyongyang. 

Soviet and Chinese fears of driving Pyongyang toward the other 
have also. deprived them of the opportunity to have any direct 
impact on South Korea, Seoul in recent years has tried to develop 
official as well as unofficial relations with China and the Soviet 
Union in order to enhance its security by giving them a greater 
stake in the status quo on the Korean peninsula. At the same time, 
ROK officials, while still concerned primarily with the military 
threat from North Korea, now openly express to U.S. officials their 
growing concern about the Soviet military buildup and the threat 
it poses to the sea lanes, which South Korea knows must be kept 
open if its forces are to be resupplied in time of war. 

Moscow and Beijing have responded by allowing some indirect 
trade and a few official contacts with the ROK, but have usually 
backed off when Pyongyang protested. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor China was willing to alienate Pyongyang by formally accepting 
the division of the peninsula and recognizing the ROK, even 
though doing so would reduce the dangers of a war which could 
pull in either China or the Soviet Union—or both. As South Ko- 
rea’s strength and international stature increase, however, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for Pyongyang to prevent more Soviet 
and Chinese contacts with Seoul—as witness Beijing’s willingness 
to deal officially with the ROK to secure the return of a hijacked 
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Chinese airliner in May 1983, or Soviet plans to attend the Inter- 
parliamentary Union (IPU) meeting in Seoul in October 1983, 
until the shooting down of KAL 007 on September 1, 1983. ; 

On October 9, the day before North Korean military officers 
set off explosives in Rangoon that killed 17 visiting South Korean 
officials—and barely missed killing President Chun Doo Hwan— 
Pyongyang reportedly asked China to deliver a note to the U.S. and 
South Korea inviting them to enter tripartite talks on ensuring 
peace and reunification of the Korean peninsula. 6 Despite—or per- 
haps because of—the international outcry against North Korea, it 
again asked Beijing in December to pass on its invitation to the 
U.S. and South Korea, and when news of these diplomatic efforts 
began to leak out in Seoul, North Korea made its offer public. 
South Korea—and the U.S.—have suggested China’s attendance at 
such talks as well, but Beijing is reluctant to participate. The Soviet 
Union can hardly be pleased that Pyongyang has used Beijing as a 
diplomatic go-between, but Moscow has so far neither attacked 
nor supported the proposal. Moreover, Soviet ability to offer North 
Korea diplomatic support—and advanced weapons, such as so- 
phisticated aircraft, which it has withheld to date—means that 
China probably will be unwilling to enter any negotiations without 
Pyongyang’s approval, and that if Beijing participates it will give 
virtually full support to the North Korean position lest Pyongyang 
once again turn to Moscow. | 

The Soviets have made a major advance in Southeast Asia in 
recent years as the result of the Sino-Vietnamese conflict, which 
Moscow was quick to exploit. This has resulted in much closer 
Soviet-Vietnamese relations than ever before, and Moscow now 
makes extensive use of Da Nang and Cam Rahn Bay, which sub- 
stantially strengthens its military position in Asia. Da Nang and 
Cam Rahn Bay were originally used by Moscow largely for sur- 
veillance of U.S. military movements in the area and for support 
of Soviet naval activities in the Indian Ocean. More recently the 
Soviet Union has stationed Badger bombers in Vietnam, which has 
increased its offensive capabilities and heightened the apprehen- 
sions of Japan and the ASEAN countries concerning the security 
of the sea lanes between the Persian Gulf and East Asia. 

This Soviet opportunity developed partly because of historic Sino- 
Vietnamese animosity and their struggle for influence in Cambodia 
and Laos, and partly because of events which polarized the situa- 
tion and made it impossible for Hanoi to remain friendly with both 
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the Soviet Union and China.” These developments led Vietnam, 
which regarded the Pol Pot government in Cambodia as a tool of 
China, to respond to Klimer Rouge border provocations by in- 
vading Cambodia and installing its own puppet regime in Phonm 
Penh. China’s attack on Vietnam in ‘1979 was costly to Hanoi, 
(despite China’s unimpressive military performance) but Soviet 
military superiority on China’s northern border probably limited 
the scope of Beijing’s attack. With the Soviet Union providing 
$1—2 billion a year.in military and economic support in recent 
years, Hanoi has become almost totally dependent on Moscow, 
especially because Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia eliminated any 
chance of normalizing relations with the U.S., and also led Japan 


arid nearly all Westerri European countries to halt their economic 
aid. 


SOVIET-VIETNAMESE TENSIONS 


Despite the present convergence of Soviet and Vietnamese inter- 
ests, there are tensions and potential problems in the relationship. 
© Vietnam has not forgotten that Moscow (as well as China) pres- 
sured it to accept partition of the country along the 17th parallel 
at the Geneva Conference in 1954 after it had defeated France, 
and that Moscow received president Richard Nixon after he mined 
Haiphong harbor in 1972. There apparently was a struggle between 
Moscow and Hanoi in the early 1980s for influence in Cambodia 
—which Hanoi won—and which eliminated any hopes Moscow 
may have had for reducing its dependence on Vietnam by acquiring 
direct influence and military facilities in Cambodia. Vietnamese 
Jeaders probably are also worried that a Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
could come at their expense despite Soviet reassurances, although 
Moscow’s stake in retaining access to Gam Rahn Bay and Da Nang 
provides Hanoi with some leverage on the Soviet Union. Vietnam 
can hardly relish the thought of a permanently hostile China, and 
has had to station substantially increased forces along its northern 
border since 1979. Hanoi is also concerned with its continued eco- 
nomic stagnation while its neighbors prosper, and with the success 
of China and ASEAN in strengthening the Cambodian coalition 
resisting Hanoi’s puppet regime and keeping the latter out of the 
United Nations. Yet as long as the aging leaders in control in Hanoi 
give top priority to controlling all of Indochina, the Soviet position 
in Vietnam will be strong. | | 

The advantages the Soviet Union has obtained have not been 
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cost-free, however, for Moscow has greatly reduced its chances of 
acquiring significant influence in the rest of Southeast Asia as a 
result of its support of Hanoi The Vietnamese threat has also 
sparked much greater cohesion in ASEAN, causing its member 
countries to submerge their differences with each other, which 
Moscow might otherwise have been able to exploit. The Soviet- 
Vietnamese alliance has also led these countries to welcome an 
increased U.S. military presence in the region, and the U.S. bases 
in Clark Field and Subic Bay in particular, as a necessary counter- 
weight to Soviet and Vietnamese military power. Even many Indo- 
nesian and Malaysian leaders, who have traditionally regarded 
China as a greater threat than the Soviet Union, now regard them 
as more or less equal threats to Southeast Asia because of the Soviet 
military buildup, its growing use of Da Nang and Gam Rahn Bay 
and its support of Hanoi’s occupation of Cambodia. 

The Soviet policy toward the Indian subcontinent is motivated 
by Moscow’s concerns regarding China as well as by its goals in 
the Southwest Asian-Persian Gulf area. Although Soviet diplomatic 
and economic support of India began in response to the U.S.- 
Pakistani alliance of the mid-1g950s, the development of the Sino- 
Soviet and Sino-Indian disputes a few years later gave Moscow 
and New Delhi a common interest in countering China. This con- 
vergence of interests expanded substantially in Indian eyes after its 
defeat by China in the 1962 Himalayan border war, after which 
the Soviet Union made large-scale and long-term commitments of 
modern weapons to New Delhi, while the U.S. was more restrictive 
in the arms it would provide to India because of its alliance with 
Pakistan. 

Since the mid-1950s Moscow has provided India with over $3 
billion in economic assistance (largely for state-owned heavy in- 
dustries New Delhi wanted to establish) and has become one of 
India’s major trading partners. It has also delivered several billion 
dollars in modern arms on easy payment terms, and has helped 
India set up weapons arsenals. Moscow also conveyed the impres- 
sion to many Indians that it regarded their country as standing on 
a par with China, thus according India a status it valued highly. 
During the Pakistani civil war in 1971, which caused millions of 
East Pakistani Hindus to flee to India, the Soviet Union backed 
India over Pakistan. Moscow’s large-scale arms shipments and its 
signing of a treaty of friendship and cooperation with India in 1971 
—and its warnings to China not to intervene—helped India to pre- 
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vail in the war with Pakistan, which led to the establishment of 
an independent Bangladesh and enabled India to realize its basic 
goal of becoming the predominant power in the subcontinent. 

_ Ironically, the gains Moscow achieved by backing India served 
to reduce New Delhi’s need for Soviet support.? After the Chinese 
threat receded as a result of internal turmoil in China, India began 
to consider the ultimate advantages of a less hostile relationship 
with China, and by the mid-1970s both countries began making 
overtures. Knowledgeable Indians have stated that the Soviets 
issued private warnings about the dangers of any rapprochement 
with Beijing in view of Chinese unpredictability, which they con- 
trasted with Soviet consistency in supporting India over the years. 
The Soviets gradually became less alarmed as they observed the 
slow pace of Indian and Chinese efforts to normalize relations, and 
the setbacks the process has experienced over such events as the 
Chinese attack on Vietnam in 1979, which reminded Indians anew 
of the Chinese military action against them in 1962 and heightened 
Indian apprehensions about China as an expansionist power. More 
recently, the Soviets’ own negotiations with the Chinese to improve 
their relationship have made it more difficult for Moscow to object 
to similar Sino-Indian talks. 

Indians have always feared that a Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
would reduce Soviet willingness to support New Delhi against 
China, and this mcreased India’s desire to improve relations with 
China—and to reach a settlement of their conflicting border claims 
—before there is any major improvement in Sino-Soviet relations. 

Moscow’s invasion and occupation of Afghanistan have made a 
Sino-Indian rapprochement more important for India, for it chal- 
lenged India’s role as the dominant power in the subcontinent. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has refrained from publicly attacking 
Moscow lest New Delhi alienate its only consistent great power 
supporter—and the country likely to continue to be India’s principal 
source of arms. Yet India has made it clear, both publicly and 
privately, that it would like all foreign forces withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, Negotiating any Sino-Indian border settlement that 
occurs will require considerable time, and would be unlikely to lead 
to close relations between the two countries, for most Indian leaders 
see China.as a rival rather than a potential partner. But such a 
settlement would diminish India’s utility to Moscow as a counter to 
China, and leave India in a better position to face other threats to 
its security. 
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SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH 


Any attempt to evaluate the overall Soviet position in Asia today, 
and its likely evolution in the years ahead, must weigh the impact 
of its growing military power alongside the limited utility of most 
of the other policy instruments available to Moscow as it attempts 
to expand its role in Asian affairs. The latter include military aid, 
economic assistance, and trade and diplomatic support for coun- 
tries caught up in disputes with their neighbors or with the West. 
Moscow has also devoted considerable resources to propaganda 
efforts and to educational and cultural exchanges." Finally, in- 
telligence activities have been a key instrument of Soviet policy, 
involving covert support of pro-Soviet individuals, news media, non- 
communist as well as communist political parties, and disinforma- 
tion activities designed to discredit the West and pro-Western Asian 
leaders.” 

There is no disagreement that Soviet military power relative to 
that of the U.S. has grown dramatically over the past two decades.” 
There is, however, considerable controversy over whether or not 
a rough military balance exists today, or if the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses military superiority. In the early 1960s the Soviet Union had 
less than 20 poorly equipped divisions on the Chinese frontier, a 
naval force suitable only for coastal defense, and a few hundred 
short-range interceptor aircraft. Its forces lacked mobility, and the 
logistics capabilities for sustained military operations. While the 
U.S. had only three divisions in the area, it had a powerful navy 
possessing several carrier groups, several hundred modern aircraft 
capable of interceptor, attack and ground support roles, a small 
but quickly expandable bomber force, an extensive series of bases 
from South Korea to the Philippines and large-scale logistics capa- 
bilities which enabled it to move forces to and around the Asian 
theater relatively rapidly. ‘The U.S. also had clear strategic nuclear 
superiority in the world. 

The major Soviet military buildup in Asia that began after the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis was part of a worldwide effort and has 
brought Moscow rough strategic nuclear parity with the U.S. and 
enhanced Soviet conventional advantages in Europe. It is in East 
Asia and the Western Pacific, however, that the balance of power 
has shifted most sharply. Evaluating a regional balance of power 
is a complicated endeavor, for many factors beyond numbers of 
divisions, aircraft, ships, military bases and logistics capabilities 
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have to be considered. Quality of equipment must be weighed, as 
must the more difficult problem of judging the quality, morale and 
motivation of fighting men on each side. The availability of central 
reserve forces and ability to move them quickly are also important. 
Finally, the specific missions of Soviet and American forces would 
differ in any conflict and would vary according to the type of war 
being fought. 

Nonetheless, it is essential to begin with numbers, and here the 
Soviet. position is impressive. Moscow now has about 50 divisions 
along the Sino-Soviet frontier, although less than half are at full 
strength. Most of the increase occurred from the early 1960s to 
the mid-1970s. There has been an incremental increase in Soviet 
forces deployed in Asia since then and what has occurred has 
essentially been a major modernization. The Soviets now have 135 
SS-20 missiles in Asia and large numbers of cruise missiles. As 
Table I shows, they have 2,050 aircraft in the area east of Lake 
Baikal, 435 of which are bombers—including 70 Backfires. This 
compares to 872 U.S. aircraft in the Pacific—only 499 in the West- 
ern Pacific—of which only 14 are bombers. The Soviet navy has 


TABLE I. 


U.S.-Soviet Military Balance in E. Asia & Pacific 
January 1, 1983 


United States Soviet Union 
Western Pacific Eastern Pacific Total 
Divisions 1-2/3 2-1/3 4 35 
Tanks i 189 136 325 9,000 
Bombers , 14 . 0 14 435 
Tactical Aircraft l 449 301 750 1,565 
Naval Aircraft. i 36 72 108 50 
Naval Ships : 
Aircraft Carriers 
Attack 3 3 6 0 
Helicopter 1 5 6 . 1 
Cruisers 5 9 14 13 
Destroyers = -> 13 ' 18 31 20 
„Frigates , 17 24 41 50 
Total Surface Ships 39 59 98 84 
Submarines Sa 
_ Strategic oe 0 1 1 31 
Attack 13 33 46 91 
Total Submarine 13 34 4.7 122 
Amphibious 7 24 31 12 


‘Source: Congressional Research Service, Report No. 83-1538, U.S./Soviet Military 
7 _ Balance, August 1, 1983, pp. 127-128. 
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218 ships compared to 176 for the U.S.—of which only 59 are in 
the Western Pacific. The vast U.S, superiority in carriers may offset 
the Soviet advantage in submarines, although the fact that the 
U.S. navy not only reduced its carriers from 39 in 1960 to 12 (more 
powerful) carriers today—and eliminated all 25 of the anti-sub- 
marine carriers it had in 1960—is cause for concern. Equally im- 
pressive has been the expansion of Soviet air and naval bases and 
stockpiles in East Asia, and its new capability to replenish its ships 
at sea. Logistics is still a major Soviet weakness, however, for 
Soviet forces in East Asia depend for supplies upon the limited 
capacity of the Trans-Siberian Railroad and on shipping from 
European Russia, and both routes are vulnerable to attack.” 

There has also been a reduction of U.S. military facilities in the 
area over the past twenty years, especially in Japan, and the rever- 
sion of Okinawa has reduced U.S, freedom to operate from our 
important bases there. Many U.S. bases are in foreign lands and 
subject to restrictions and uncertainties as to use, while only Cam 
Rahn Bay and Da Nang are outside Soviet territory. Finally, U.S. 
logistics capabilities—especially the merchant marine—have de- 
clined sharply since the end of the Vietnam War, and U.S. stock- 
piles of some important items are deficient. 

The role of U.S. and Soviet allies in weighing the military bal- 
ance is a complicated one. North Korea has greater military 
strength than South Korea, and Vietnam’s forces (if resupplied by 
Moscow) are far stronger than those of ‘Thailand and its neighbors, 
although Hanoi lacks the logistics capabilities to move forward 
indefinitely. Japan’s forces are presently incapable of repelling even 
modest Soviet attacks for more than a few days.” The great un- 
certainty, however, involves China, whose large if obsolescent forces 
~—about I10 divisions and some 3,000 aircraft facing the Soviet 
Union—offset a substantial part of the Soviet military strength, 
‘but whose role (if any) in the event of war between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union is unpredictable. 

Unlike the situation in Europe, however, the Soviets have little 
capacity to project ground forces against the U.S. or its allies in 
Asia, although they could seize and hold a few key areas in North- 
ern China. Thus, the major. Soviet threat to the U.S. in | Asia i is on 
the sea and in the air. 

In the event of a global Soviet-American conventional conflict— 
if such a scenario can be envisaged—Soviet forces would have to 
‘win quickly in East Asia, for they would be extrémely vulnerable 
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once they had used up their stockpiles of supplies. (This is quite 
different from the position in Europe where the Warsaw Pact not 
only is superior to NATO in conventional military capability, but 
where the Soviets could resupply their forces more easily and 
rapidly.)"® U.S. forces would be vulnerable to Soviet submarines. 
and to attacks by bombers and cruise missiles using conventional 
warheads. Maintaining control of the sea lanes would be essential 
if the U.S. were to resupply its forces and help protect its allies, 
but U.S. forces are barely adequate to perform this role. 

America’s ability to deter Soviet aggression against our allies in 
Asia remains heavily dependent upon the U.S. nuclear deterrent. 
Despite Soviet nuclear parity, the U.S. nuclear umbrella still ap- 
pears credible in East Asian eyes, and it apparently is credible to 
Soviet leaders as well. While Moscow may wonder if the U.S. 
would risk its own cities in response to Soviet attacks on third 
countries with which we have defense treaties, Soviet leaders can 
never be certain that we wouldn’t. Consequently, from the Soviet 
point of view, the risk of a general nuclear war that might result 
from such attacks would be far greater than the potential gains 
they could be confident of making. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The most difficult matter to appraise, however, is the political 
utility stemming from the mere existence of—or the threat to use 
—Soviet military forces, as well as from sending them into a coun- 
try like Afghanistan. It probably has had an impact on China at 
times. Soviet nuclear threats in the summer of 1969 apparently 
convinced Beijing that further Chinese border probes might lead 
to a major war.” The fact that China did not act militarily against 
India in its 1971 war with Pakistan probably was due in part to 
China’s concern about how Moscow would react. And concern over 
how the Soviets would react probably kept China from pushing 
more deeply into Vietnam in early 1979. 

Yet there are also cases which illustrate the limits of influence 
arising from the supply of arms or the possession of military power. 
Pyongyang, which receives most of its arms imports from the Soviet 
Union, follows an independent course. India has been unwilling to 
allow Moscow to make more than routine naval visits to its ports 
despite Soviet requests for more extensive access. And Soviet mili- 
tary power has not intimidated Pakistan into preventing support 
from reaching the Afghan freedom fighters. It would be a mistake, 
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however, to think that Moscow is entirely reliant on its own armed 
forces because of its inability to match the U.S. and Japan in the 
economic and technological fields. Soviet economic problems arë 
serious ones, but Moscow has the ability to pour resources into 
selected countries, however unable it is to compete with the West 
across the board. 

Soviet arms transfers have probably been the most effective in- 
strument of Moscow’s foreign policy in Asia. While the planes, 
tanks, ships and guns provided Asian countries have not been the 
most sophisticated Soviet weapons, they have been modern arms 
sold on easy terms and often at discounted prices. They have en- 
abled recipient Asian countries to resist perceived threats from 
their neighbors—or to threaten other countries in the region. The 
importance of such arms shipments can best be illustrated by 
asking what the Soviet position in Asia would be today if it had 
not supplied over $5 billion in arms to Vietnam, nearly $1 billion 
to North Korea and over $4 billion to India between 1966 and the 
present—with several billion more committed to New Delhi.” 
Soviet arms transfers increase the bargaining power of Asian gov- 
ernments seeking Western arms, and thus reduce these countries’ 
dependency on the few Western arms producers—although any 
country acquiring all its arms from the Soviet Union shifts rather 
than reduces its dependency. Soviet arms, which often are delivered 
rapidly, also enable government leaders to mollify their military 
establishments, which is important in democratic as well as in 
authoritarian regimes. 

Economic assistance has also been an important tool of Soviet 
policy, particularly to a war-ravaged Vietnam, or to a country 
like India striving to develop a state-owned heavy industrial base. 
However, Soviet economic aid has not been of sufficient magnitude 
to bring Moscow any hope of influence outside a few countries in 
the region, and there has been no Soviet aid to any non-communist 
East Asian country since 1965. Soviet aid of about $7 billion to all 
of Asia since 1955 is only a small fraction of U.S. assistance to 
the region. And aid from other Western countries, Japan and inter- 
national financial institutions has averaged $7-8 billion annually in 
recent years—equal to Soviet aid over several decades. | 

Moscow’s standing as a trading partner of non-communist Asian 
countries is also weak relative to that of the West and Japan, which 
severely circumscribes Moscow’s ability to use trade for political 
ends except with a few countries. Yet several distirictions must be 
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noted about Soviet trade with Asia as a whole and with individual 
Asian countries. Trade with Asia accounts for only about 5 per 
cent of total Soviet trade now. Yet trade with the Soviet Union 
accounts for over four-fifths of Mongolia’s trade, and well over 
half of North Korean and Vietnamese trade. Among the non-com- 
munist countries of the region, India—which conducts approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of its trade with the Soviet Union—is the 
only country whose trade with the Soviet Union is over 5 per 
cent of its total trade. In view of the extent to which Soviet manu- 
factured goods cannot compete with Western and Japanese prod- 
ucts in quality or price, the scope for expanded Soviet exports is 
limited. Similarly, the preferance of Asian countries for selling 
their products for hard currency will continue to hold down Soviet 
imports, for Moscow needs to use its limited hard currency earnings 
for foodstuffs and advanced industrial products. Bilateral trade 
agreements between the Soviet Union and non-communist Asian 
countries will not be of sufficient magnitude to overcome these 
factors, and are unlikely to result in substantially increased trade.” 

There is no simple formula that enables us to arrive at a precise 
judgment as to how the contrast between Soviet military strength 
on the one hand and its political ineptness and economic limitations 
on the other will affect the evolution of its position and policies in 
Asia. We do neither ourselves nor our Asian friends a favor by ex- 
aggerating Soviet military might while downplaying Moscow’s 
limitations and weaknesses, but we should not be complacent be- 
cause of the setbacks it has suffered and the difficulties it has had 
in gaining political influence commensurate with its military 
strength. Soviet military power has on numerous occasions enabled 
Moscow to influence the course of events in Asia, even if it has not 
won many friends. Moreover, those aspects of the Soviet military 
buildup which enable it to project its power into distant areas have 
only come into being in recent years, and Soviet naval and air 
power will surely grow in the years ahead. While the Soviets do 
not have the economic means to subsidize the armed forces and 
the economies of the larger Asian countries to the extent they do 
those of Vietnam, they clearly could do so for another small or 
moderate-sized nation or two. The Soviets are persistent in their 
efforts, and if they are able to achieve a success or two each decade 
in this manner they would pose an increasingly serious challenge 
to the U.S. and its friends. 
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OPEN TRADING SYSTEM 


In responding to the Soviet challenge, the overarching goal of 
the U.S. must be to maintain the strength of the loose coalition of 
countries that share our concern over the Soviet threat. We have 
done a credible job in integrating these countries into the present 
international economy, and we should continue to help facilitate 
China’s efforts to move toward greater involvement in this system. 
This will require us to maintain a basically open international 
trading order—a policy that is essential for continued economic 
progress in Asia. Just as we must press the more prosperous Asian 
countries—especially Japan—to open their markets more rapidly 
to our products in view of our 1983 trade deficit with Asia of about 
$30 billion, we must allow restrictions on Asian exports to the U.S. 
only to the extent necessary to give our industries time to adjust to 
increased competition from abroad. 

Maintaining an open trading system will be of limited value, 
however, if we do not provide the resources necessary to maintain 
an adequate military balance in Asia. In the security field, we shall 
have to continue to rely on bilateral treaties with our allies and 
informal security arrangements with our friends, since Asian con- 
ditions render impossible the creation of a multilateral security 
system such as NATO.” Specifically, we must maintain a credible 
nuclear deterrent, retain the ability to keep open the sea lanes across 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and—together with our allies and 
friends—possess adequate conventional military strength to counter 
the Soviet conventional military buildup. 

The nuclear responsibility clearly rests with the U.S. How- 
ever, should the time ever come when the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union are able to reach meaningful nuclear and conventional arms 
control agreements, it would be possible for the U.S. and its Asian 
friends to divert resources from defense to development. In the 
absence of such agreements, we must maintain strategic parity 
with the Soviet Union.” The U.S. must also gradually expand and 
modernize its conventional forces in Asia. Three specific short- 
comings need special attention: (1) stockpiles of weapons, ammuni- 
tion and petroleum for our own and allied forces need to be ex- 
panded considerably so that these forces could continue fighting 
until new supplies could be sent from the U.S.; (2) we need to 
augment our airlift and sealift capacity so that adequate supplies 
could be sent to Asia on a timely basis; and (3) we need to improve 
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our ability to keep the sea lanes and the skies to Asia open in time 
of war. | 

Japan has a key role to play in air defense and keeping the sea 
lanes open. Tokyo has accepted in principle the responsibility for 
developing an adequate air defense for its home islands, which 
would substantially reduce the ability of Soviet aircraft to overfly 
Japan and strike at naval and merchant vessels in the Pacific: Tokyo 
has also agreed to develop the capacity to patrol the sea lanes 
1,000 miles east and south of Japan, and Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone has said that Japan must develop the capability to close 
necessary to protect the sea lanes in time of war. Yet, unless Japan 
increases its defense outlays more rapidly than in the past, it will 
be the end of the century before it has the capability to carry 
out these missions. The U.S. must press Japan to speed up its 
efforts, not so the U.S. can do less in Asia, but because much 
of America’s increasing military power will have to be stationed 
in other parts of the world. A continued strong U.S. military pres- 
ence in the region will also make it easier for other Asian coun- 
tries to accept Japanese military capability to defend itself and the 
nearby sea lanes. 

Less attention has been devoted to the need for other friendly 
Asian countries to continue to increase their military strength. 
Many of them have expanded their capabilities substantially since 
the early 1970s, partly out of fear of North Korea or Vietnam, 
partly because for a time they believed the U.S. was disengaging 
from Asian security affairs, and partly because the Soviet military 
buildup and support of Vietnam is creating a more dangerous 
security environment. Between 1972 and 1982 the military forces 
of Thailand increased by one-third, those of Malaysia doubled, and 
those of Singapore and the Philippines increased approximately 
three-fold: China’s forces also increased by about one-third, and 
Beijing has undertaken a significant though not dramatic military 
modernization program. Increases in real defense spending have 
also been substantial over the same period. ‘They ranged from 22 
per cent in Indonesia to between- 50'and 75 per cent in Thailand, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Japan, and to approximately 150 per 
cent for South Korea and the Philippines. 

Given the willingness of these countries to provide more for their 
own defense, it is important that the U.S. have adequate and 
reliable military sales and assistance programs for our allies and 
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friends. After declining sharply in the mid-1970s because of the 
end of the Vietnam war and a downgrading of the role of military 
power, U.S. security assistance to East Asian countries has increased 
from $287 million in fiscal year 1980 to $439 million in fiscal 1984, 
and the Administration has requested $474 million for fiscal year 
1985. Commercial arms sales have also increased substantially. 
These increases are helping Asian countries modernize their mili- 
tary forces and demonstrating a continued American security com- 
mitment in the region. 

The U.S. must also work out a mutually beneficial relationship 
with China that is durable enough to withstand the inevitable 
strains that will occur over ‘Taiwan, the contrasting values of the 
two societies and differences on other international issues. A key 
element in Sino-American cooperation will remain our mutual con- 
cern over Soviet determination to establish its hegemony in the 
region, One aim of the U.S. in its China policy should be to keep 
relations sound enough so that increased security cooperation could 
take place quickly if the Soviets actively threaten both Chinese 
and American interests. At the same time, we must recognize that 
there are distinct limits to the extent of military cooperation that 
either side can undertake and sustain under present conditions. 
Absent a Soviet reversion to a much harsher policy toward China, 
Beijing has no desire to be closely linked with the U.S. on security 
matters, and any U.S. effort to bring about extensive Sino-American 
security links would frighten America’s allies in Asia. 

China still has assigned military power the lowest priority in 

ts “four moderizations” program, so our major efforts should be 
: do what we can to help China modernize its agriculture, indus- 
try, and science and technology. China is determined to develop 
its own defense industries, but this still leaves room for sales of 
dual-use technology and such arms as anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
weapons that would increase China’s defensive capabilities against 
the Soviet Union. However, we should not sell China offensive 
weapons that would allow it to project its power abroad, and we 
should respond to Chinese requests for such items rather than try 
to thrust U.S. weapons on Beijing. 


OTHER SECURITY ASPECTS 


Maintaining a military balance is only one aspect of the security 
issue we face in Asia, for in many countries the underlying security 
problems are domestic in origin—either because of poverty and 
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inequitable distribution of income, conditions which often are com- 
bined with a failure of local governments to allow their people to 
participate in their country’s political life. 

An open trading system will benefit those Asian countries still 
suffering from widespread poverty, but they will need additional 
support if their people are to live a decent life. Economic progress 
in these nations will also benefit the U.S. in the long run by sub- 
stantially increasing our trade with them, while the absence of 
such progress will frustrate heightened aspirations and make de- 
structive political upheavals, rather than orderly political develop- 
ment, more likely. The task of helping the poorer Asian countries 
is one which the U.S. shares with Japan, Western Europe and 
multilateral development institutions. In this connection, the 
Reagan Administration is being extremely shortsighted not only 
in allowing the real level of U.S. bilateral economic aid to decline, 
but in its refusal to seek adequate funds to replenish the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA) upon which the poorest 
countries depend for long-term funds on easy terms, With China 
as a new claimant, and top priority going to poverty-stricken 
African countries, India stands to lose substantial funds, which are 
needed to sustain the steady if moderate rate of development that 
has been a key element underpinning its ability to function as a 
democratic nation. 

In two strategically important countries—South Korea and the 
Philippines—political instability and turmoil could result from ‘a 
lack of progress toward allowing greater popular participation in 
government affairs. In some parts of the world our strategic inter- 
ests and our concern with political freedom and human rights clash, 
but in these two countries they coincide, for their establishment of 
more open political systems probably would’ increase long-term 
internal stability and benefit U.S. security interests. 

This linkage is most obvious in the Philippines. Clark Field and 
the naval base at Subic Bay are essential for sustaining a credible 
American presence in the Western Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 
Relocating the functions performed by these bases elsewhere in the 
region would be inordinately expensive and leave us and our allies 
less secure. Public support for the Marcos regime was shrinking 
even before the assassination of Benigno Aquino, and the U.S. was 
being increasingly criticized by Filipinos for its support of a corrupt 
and- unresponsive government, The assassination, and the percep- 
tion that the government was résponsible, have only magnified. the 
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problem, and could eventually jeopardize U.S. access to the bases. 
‘The real danger is not so much an Iranian style upheaval but a 
long-term polarization of Filipino politics and growing support for 
the Communist New People’s Army as the only perceived alterna- 
tive to the Marcos regime. The U.S. should continue to pressure 
Manila—publicly if necessary—to institute the democratic reforms 
necessary to restore popular confidence that peaceful political 
change is possible. The U.S. should also shift a substantial part of 
the military assistance requested by the Administration for the first 
year of the new five-year aid agreement negotiated in connection 
with U.S. bases in the Philippines to economic assistance, for that 
country’s present economic crisis demands priority attention. 

The situation is similar, albeit less urgent, in South Korea. For 
all the modest reforms he has made, President Chun is still ham- 
pered by memories of his extra-constitutional rise to power and 
his violent suppression of the Kwangju Incident. After three decades 
of social and economic development, moreover, many Koreans 
want more out of politics than the chance to show Confucian loyalty 
to a series of benevolent autocrats, They seek opportunities for 
political expression and participation to match their rising standard 
of living. The danger to U.S. interests is less a North Korean attack 
without warning than that continued authoritarian rule will bring 

about the very instability it seeks to prevent, which will tempt 
-~ North Korea to intervene. U.S. concern for the security of South 
Korea and Northeast Asia in general, to say nothing of our forces 
stationed on the peninsula, requires that we encourage the Seoul 
government to take active steps toward political liberalization. 

While striving to increase the strength and cohesion of the coali- 
tion of countries allied and associated with us, the U.S. should not 
overlook opportunities to draw nations now working with the Soviet 
Union into greater cooperation. In particular, we have a strong 
interest in reducing tensions on the Korean peninsula, and we 
should respond positively to Pyongyang’s recent overtures. South 
Korea agreed with the U.S. in 1979 that it would take part in 
tripartite talks if Pyongyang would participate. Its present hesita- 
tion to do so is understandable in view of the Rangoon bombing— 
which it responded to with commendable restraint. Yet since Seoul 
is willing to negotiate with North Korea in a bilateral or quadri- 
lateral setting, we should not let the tripartite format proposed by 
Pyongyang cause us to pass up a chance—even a modest one—to 
move toward a more peaceful environment on the Korean penin- 
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sula. Coordinating U.S.-South Korea policies will be essential so 
that Kim Il-Sung does not succeed in deviding us from our Korean 
allies, but testing a rare opportunity is also essential. 

Regarding Vietnam, there is little the U.S. can do as long as 
Hanoi gives absolute priority to controlling Cambodia, even though 
such a policy mortgages its economic future and leaves it dependent 
upon Moscow. In principle, the U.S. should have diplomatic rela- 
tions with every government, but in the present circumstances they 
would be less helpful to us in dealing with Hanoi than they would 
be harmful to our relations with ASEAN and China. Thus the 
U.S. should continue its diplomatic and political support of the 
 _anti-Vietnamese coalition. At the same time, we should make clear 
to Hanoi if it agrees to a political settlement of the Cambodian 
problem for the withdrawal of the Vietnamese forces and the self- 
determination of the Cambodian people, and is more cooperative 
on the lingering problem of unaccounted-for American MIAs, we 
are prepared for serious discussions regarding normalization of 
relations. This could result in new trading opportunities for Viet- 
nam as well as renewed aid from those countries which provided 
such assistance before it invaded Cambodia. It would also enable 
' Vietnam to escape from its present and prospective economic 
stagnation while diminishing its dependence on the Soviet Union. 

While the U.S. faces a major long-term Soviet threat in Asia 
our own strong position in the region and our good relations with 
our Asian allies and friends provide us with the capability to coun- 
ter the Soviet challenge. Moreover, in contrast to the situation in 
Central America or parts of the Middle East, there is now a basic 
bipartisan consensus on Asia, which we must strive to preserve so 
as to make it possible for the U.S. to follow policies based upon a 
long-term view of trends in the region and of our interests there. 
This will serve to reassure our Asian friends regarding U.S. re- 
liability, and to demonstrate to the Soviets that we are deter- 
mined to continue to play a major role in Asia. The danger we 
face is that our position could erode over time because of lack of 
attention to Asia and neglect of our interests there due to pre- 
occupation with events elsewhere. This would indeed be tragic, since 
Asia has become as important as Europe to the U.S., but the situa- 
tion in Asia is more fluid and open to shifts in relationships than 
is the case in Europe. An erosion of the U.S. position combined with 
a steady expansion of Soviet power could in time lead to a basic 
shift in the Asian and world balance of power. Preventing such a 
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development will require us to take a long view of history and to 
demonstrate more patience and consistency than has been charac- 
teristic of U.S. foreign policy. But if we as a nation demonstrate 
the qualities of maturity and persistence that are required, our 
position in Asia can remain strong well into the twenty-first century. 


NOTES 


1 This article focuses on the Soviet position in and policies toward East Asia. Moscow’s 
policies toward South Asia are partly related to Soviet ambitions in the Persian Gulf 
area and partly to East Asian affairs, and only the latter are dealt with here. For an 
appraisal of Soviet policies from East Asia through the Persian Gulf area, see The Soviet 
Role in Asia, hearings before the Subcommittees on Europe and the Middle East and 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Ninety-Eighth 
Congress, First Session, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

2 Sole responsibility for the Sino-Soviet conflict hardly rests with the Soviet Union, 
for dealing successfully with Mao Zedong was a challenge that few foreigners—or even 
Chinese—managed for long. 

3 Before attempting to, appraise future Sino-Soviet relations, two points should be 
noted. First, the hostility has survived the passing both of the leaders—Khruschev and 
Mao—who created the conflict, and of some of the specific issues which sparked the 
dispute. Second, flexibility on Moscow’s part in the years after Stalin’s death—when it 
gave up its leases on Darien and Port Arthur, and returned its share of several im- 
portant joint stock companies to Beijing—did not prevent the conflict from developing, 
nor did Soviet threats and rigidity in the 1960s and 1970s cause China to yield on any 
fundamental points. Greater Soviet flexibility in the 1950s could conceivably have pre- 
vented the dispute, but at the risk of increasing the chances of war with America by 
backing Mao’s desire for more actively challenging the U.S. Similarly, greater pressures 
during the past two decades might have led Chinese leaders to back down, but if 
Beijing had stood firm the chances of war would have risen and any prospects of better 
future relations would have declined. For further discussion of the prospects for Sino- 
Soviet relations, see Donald S. Zagoria, “The Moscow-Beijing Detente,” Foreign Affairs, 
Spring 1983, Vol. 61, No. 4, pp. 853-874; and Edmund Lee, “Beijing’s Balancing Act,” 
Foreign Policy, Summer 1983, No. 51, pp. 27-46; and the testimony on Sino-Soviet 
relations in hearings on The Soviet Role in Asia. 

4 The Soviet shooting down of the Korean civilian airliner on Sept. 1, 1983, with 
the loss of 28 Japanese among the 269 that died, and Gromyko’s insistence that Moscow 
would do the same again in similar circumstances, has further compounded its problems 
with Japan. ) 

5 North Korea’s ability to follow an independent course has been enhanced by the 
fact that it has developed defense industries which enable it to supply its needs of 
all but the most sophisticated arms. l 

6 China demonstrated its embarrassment by giving equal space in the People’s Daily 
to the Burmese government statement that it had established North Korean responsibility 
and Pyongyang’s denial of any complicity, Moscow printed only the North Korean 
statement in the Soviet press. 

7 These events included Vietnam’s expulsion of ethnic Chinese, the halt of Chinese 
aid to Hanoi, Vietnam’s joining the Soviet dominated Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON), Japan’s tilting toward China by disregarding Soviet objections 
and signing a friendship treaty with China attacking “hegemony,” the normalization of 
Sino-American relations, and the. signing of a Soviet-Vietnamese security treaty. 

8 One possible source of Soviet gains could come in the Philippines if the current 
regime disintegrates and radical forces favorable to Moscow gain power. So far the 
most effective radical group, the steadily growing communist New People’s Army, has 
been following a Maoist strategy of winning the countryside and encircling the cities. 
It appears to have received little if any Soviet aid, but Soviet support would probably 
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be made available if Moscow thought such aid could eventually lead to a regime 
which would force the U.S. to abandon its military bases in the Philippines. Moscow 
probably would also be willing to provide assistance to a non-communist regime critical 
of the U.S. if Soviet leaders thought there was a good chance it would lead Manila to 
terminate U.S. base rights. 

9 India’s dependence was limited in any case, for the U.S. alone has supplied $10 
billion in economic aid—3 times as much as the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe— 
Indian trade was overwhelmingly with the West, and Western European arms were 
available to India, although on less favorable terms than Soviet weapons. 

10 Yet Asian students in the Soviet Union amounted to 18,620 in 1981, considerably 
less than the 98,820 who studied in the U.S. that year. 

11 For a comprehensive survey of KGB activities in Asia, see the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, January 3, 1975 (Vol. 87, No. 1, pp. 20-29) and December 31, 1976 (Vol. 94, 
No. 53, pp. 20-34). 

12 For an excellent analysis see Harry Gelman, The Soviet Far East Buildup and 
Soviet Risk Taking Against China, R-2943-AF, The Rand,,Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California, August 1982. 

13 Soviet forces west of Lake Baikal are directed entirely against China, and thus 
have only limited relevance in an analysis of the U.S.-Soviet military balance in Asia. 

14 The completion of the Baikal-Amur Mainline Railroad (BAM) during the 1980s 
will reduce this vulnerability somewhat, but by no means eliminate it, for the BAM 
bridges will be vulnerable to air strikes. 

15 For an analysis of Japanese defense deficiences, see Stephen J. Solarz, “The 
United States and Japan: A Search for Balance,” Foreign Policy Winter 1982-1983, 
No. 49, pp. 75-92. 

16 See Congressional Research Services Report No. 83-151S, U.S.-Soviet Military 
Balance, August 1, 1983, pp. 111-126, for a comparison. 

17 The likelihood that such threats contributed to the Sino-American rapprochement 
also demonstrates that the threat of force can have undesirable long-term effects even 
if it succeeds in its immediate aim. 

18 U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Washington, D.C., World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers: 1966-1975 (1977), p.78; and 1971-1980 (1983), 
pp. 118-120. 

19 There is little possibility that Siberian economic development will lead to a 
substantially expanded Soviet economic role in Asia. This conclusion relies heavily on 
an excellent analysis of this issue by Robert W. Campbell, “Prospects for Siberian Eco- 
nomic Development” in Donald S. Zagoria (ed.) Soviet Policy in East Asia, Yale 
University Press for the Council on Foreign Relations, New Haven, 1982, pp. 229-254. 

20 This is not only due to the lack of a common cultural heritage—even within Asia 
—such as the U.S. and European countries share, but because some of our Asian 
partners are as suspicious of each other as they are fearful of the Soviet Union. 

21 The U.S. must also manage our theater nuclear arms negotiations in Europe in a 
way that does not adversely affect Asia’s security. We must seek an agreement with 
the, Soviet Union that it will not only refrain from moving any SS-20s from Europe 
to Asia, but that it will show restraint in the production and deployment of new 
missiles in Asia. This will require continued consultation with Asian governments as 
well as negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


NAKASONE’S EXTERNAL POLICY 


By Taro Yayama 





been so pressed as Yasuhiro Nakasone’s to drastically change 
both Japan’s external and domestic policies. 

The keynote of the nation’s postwar foreign policy was long 
based on what may be called the “Yoshida Doctrine.” Shielded 
by the “war-renouncing constitution,” peculiar to Japan, the late 
premier Shigeru Yoshida decided to rely on the U.S. for: the na- 
tion’s defense and cut down defense spending drastically to apply 
Japan’s energy to its economic reconstruction. This “economy first” 
policy, which was preserved by the late premiers Hayato Ikeda and 
Eisaku Sato who were Yoshida’s “political disciples,” continues up 
to the present as one of the major policies of the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party (LDP). It is true that this “economy first policy,” 
even if given only lip service to, was helpful for the conservative 
party to maintain its ruling power, because the Socialist Party, the 
largest opposition party, has consistently appealed for “unarmed 
neutralism” in addressing the voters. However, it can not be denied 
that such a policy has long prevented the Japanese people from 
developing international-mindedness. 

Kiichi Miyazawa, one of the possible candidates for the premier- 
ship when Nakasone steps down, is also an advocate of the “Yoshida 
Doctrine.” But ironically, it is rather doubtful whether Yoshida 
himself believed or not in the doctrine from the bottom of his heart. 
In fact, his daughter Kazuko Asoh says: “If my father were still 
alive, I think he would have called for adequate defense capa- 
bility, responding to the nation’s international duties.” In other 
words, Yoshida was a realist who was able to keenly see interna- 
tional currents, and if he seemed to close his eyes on matters of 
international duties, concentrating on domestic affairs, it was be- 
cause he found such a policy more advantageous for Japan at that 
time. 

But still, the myth of “Yoshida Doctrine” persists within the 
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conservative party, and many Dietmen adhere to it today, although 
the international! situation has greatly changed and Japan is being 
asked to assume its share of international responsibilities. 
Former premier Zenko Suzuki is another follower of the “Yoshida 
Doctrine” in addition to Miyazawa. Suzuki’s administration put 
the Japan-U.S. relationship in the worst situation we have ever 
seen since the Pacific War. One of the major reasons he had to 
resign as premier was undoubtedly his bad fumbling in his policy 
toward the U.S., and Miyazawa, who served as chief cabinet secre- 
tary in Suzuki’s administration, should be also greatly blamed for 
this failure. The advocates of the “Yoshida Doctrine,” like Suzuki 
and Miyazawa, could be said to have deliberately neglected the 
demands of Western nations on Japan to increase its defense spend- 
ing and fulfill its duties in the fields of international politics and 
economy, thereby causing strong criticism in friendly countries. 
Nakasone, who succeeded Suzuki, took office with a fairly ac- 
curate perception of ‘the international situation. He advocated 
changing Japan’s foreign and domestic policies and called for a 
“total review of the nation’s postwar policies.” He perceived that 
the détente period in international relations had come to an end 
and the world had plunged into another cold war. According to 
Nakasone, the switch from détente to the cold war took place in 
1979. 
' The U.S, lost its strongest foothold in the Mideast after the 
Iranian regime of Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi collapsed in 
January 1979, and some of the U.S. embassy staff in Teheran were 
taken as hostages under the rule of Ruholla Musavi Khomeini in 
November of the same year. Meanwhile, the Soviet Navy secured 
a base in Cam Ranh Bay, Vietnam, taking advantage of the Sino- 
Vietnamese conflict, thus making the military balance in Southeast 
Asia precarious, The takeover of the government by the leftists in 
Nicaragua also rendered the situation in Central America some- 
what shaky. Then came the invasion of Afghanistan by the Soviet 
armed forces to decisively turn East-West relations frigid. 
_ With the year 1979 as the turning point, the Western camp 
decided to adopt the strategy of reconstructing détente by restoring 
the East-West military balance by enhancing Western defense capa- 
bility. This is what is called the “double-track decision,” approved 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) on February 
12, 1979, and aimed at creating’ an equilibrium of power and 
dialogue. . | | 
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The Western defense buildup’ strategy, of course, demanded 
similar efforts by Japan too. In fact, U.S. defense secretary Harold 
Brown in January 1980 visited then premier Masayoshi Ohira and 
called for Japan’s “steady and conspicuous” defense buildup. This 
probably was the first U.S. declaration in which Washington re- 
garded Japan’s Self-Defense Forces as part of Western military 
power. Since then, the Western states have consistently repeated 
the same request that Japan step up its defense buildup. 

Ohira seemed to possess the right view that Japan would be 
isolated from the Western camp if it did not respond seriously to 
the Western demands since the East-West military balance had 
shifted in favor of the Soviet Union. However, Suzuki, who suc- 
ceeded Ohira upon the latter’s sudden death, could not somehow 
abandon the “Yoshida Doctrine.” 

Suzuki could not grasp the fact accepted fully in the Western 
camp that the East-West military balance had guaranteed world 
peace. Suzuki’s view was: the “U.S. military buildup against the 
Soviet Union will cause a further Soviet military buildup. The 
armament race will thus continue endlessly, so the U.S. should 
suspend its buildup first and see whether the Soviet Union would 
respond in good faith.” 


SUZUKI-REAGAN TALKS 


In May 1980, Suzuki held talks with U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan in Washington but he could not reach any agreement with 
Reagan who was bent on pushing through the NATO’s “double- 
track decision.” 

‘The Suzuki-Reagan joint statement, however, declared that 

nee will shoulder an ‘appropriate share’ as a member of the 
Western camp in settling global problems.” And ‘this ‘ ‘appropriate 
share” was composed of the following three points: (1) “Japan 
will aid the reconstruction of the South Korean economy since the 
~ security of South Korea is indispensable to the security of North- 
east Asia; (2) Japan will cooperate with the U.S. 7th Fleet in the 
defense of sea lanes, and (3) Japan will transfer its military toci 
nology which would be useful to the U.S? . 

- Nonetheless, Suzuki’s understanding of the global situation was 
not adequate. He could not face up to today’ s actual world situation 
by putting aside the “Yoshida Doctrine.” As‘a result, Suzuki not 
only expressed dissatisfaction with the Japan-U.S. joint statement 
on which the Foreign Ministry officials had worked so hard before- 
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hand to reach an agreement in cooperation with their U.S. coun- 
terparts, but he intentionally tried to delay fulfillment of the com- 
mitments. Suzuki seemed to believe this would somehow contribute 
to world peace, 

This led to distrust of Suzuki among Western leaders, inviting 
trade frictions that had already been smoldering. The Japanese 
thus experienced the deepest feeling of international isolation since 
World War II. No wonder Suzuki’s external policy became the 
target of bitter criticism even by the members of his own party. 

Nakasone won the presidential race of the LDP to become prime 
minister in November 1982. When he was director-general of the 
Administrative Management Agency in the Suzuki administration, 
Nakasone enthusiastically explained to one of his aides the way 
Japan should correct Suzuki’s failure in foreign policy. If he was 
able to launch his diplomatic activities without delay after he took 
office as prime minister, it was because he had pondered in advance 
over what steps to take. And this preparation has allowed him to 
succeed for the most part in diplomacy so far. 

Japan prior to the Nakasone administration had consistently 

refused to assume responsibilities for such problems as world secu- 
rity or peace. Nakasone, however, believed that Japan, which had 
economically benefited so much due to its belonging to the Western 
camp could no longer expect such benefits while evading the re- 
quests of the Western nations. To respond to these requests, Japan, 
of course, had to drastically change its foreign policy pattern. “The 
problém is whether or not our people’s conscience will follow my 
perception,” Nakasone told his aides. Owing to the fact that his 
own faction is a non-mainstream one in the LDP and his diplomatic 
skill was still unknown,.the main-stream factions in the ruling party 
were at first concerned about Nakasone’s diplomacy. But he was 
able to carry out resolute diplomacy under these circumstances 
because his predecessor's failures were so flagrant. 
_ Nakasone is convinced that the Japan-U.S. relationship must be 
the axis of the nation’s external policy. He thought first that since 
Suzuki’s failures had shaken this axis badly there was no choice but 
to meet “all the U.S. demands,” if Japan wanted to repair its 
damaged relationship with the U.S. Meeting “all the U.S. de- 
mands” meant fulfilling all the commitments made by Suzuki in 
the Suzuki-Reagan joint statement as well as settling all the pend- 
ing problems between the two ‘nations, which Japan had denber 
ately put off. 
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In early January 1983, Nakasone made a biltzkrieg call at Seoul 
to get into gear entangled relations between Japan and South 
Korea’ by settling the economic aid issue. Till then South Korea 
had insisted on a $6 billion loan from Japan against the $4 billion 
offer by Japan. But the amount the two countries agreed on was 
$4 billion, which meant that the reason for complicated relations 
between Tokyo and Seoul was not in the amount of loan. The exis- 
tence of a strong South Korea contributes to the security of Japan. 
south Korea insisted that Japan recognize this fact, and that Japan 
regard “part of the loan” as its own defense spending. That was 
South Korea’s position. A complete agreement was reached be- 
tween the two countries because Nakasone fully acknowledged 
South Korea’s important geopolitical position in talks with Pres- 
ident Chun Don Hwan. Chun, in turn, did not harp on his former 
assertion that Japan should regard its economic aid to South Korea 
as something related to its own security. 

Nakasone and Chun would not have come to trust each other if 
their respective perceptions of the world situation had not con- 
verged, Chun’s deep trust in Nakasone was sufficiently demon- 
strated by his decision to visit Japan in September 1984. South 
Korea has a long history of hatred against Japan, which once was 
the colonial master of all Korea. A South Korean president’s visit 
to Japan would evoke, therefore, strong opposition among the peo- 
ple of South Korea. In this sense, Chun’s visit could not be con- 
sidered at the same level as calls by state heads of other countries. 

Although there is no military treaty between Japan and South 
Korea, the two countries stand on the common basis of being “mem- 
bers of the Western alliance” and are allied with the U.S. with 
the same objective of defending “freedom and democracy.” Since 
they should share these values in common, they can cooperate even 
without a military alliance. The Nakasone-Chun talks resulted in 
this conviction. South Korea’s complaints against Japan till then 
had been that Japan was pursuing only its economic interests and 
neglecting its defense efforts while the U.S. and South Korea were 
working hard for the security of the area. 

There is a view in Japan that Japan should keep an equi-distant 
policy toward the two Koreas in order to bring about détente on 
the Korean Peninsula. And this view is still supported by some 
members of the LDP and the opposition parties (except for the 
Democratic Socialist Party): It is, however, somewhat strange for 
Japan to take an equi-distant position toward Seoul and Pyongyang 
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while having normal relations with the former and not with the 
latter. Nakasone was Japan’s first premier to try to officially put 
an end to such a conflicting view and place emphasis on the rela- 
tionship with South Korea, thereby confirming the Japanese con- 
servative party’s authentic position. 


NAKASONE FULFILLS PLEDGES 


Economic cooperation with South Korea was one of the com- 
mitments Suzuki made to the U.S. Nakasone expressed his intention 
to fulfill Tokyo’s pledges to Washington through settling first this 
economic cooperation issue. And immediately after his talks with 
Chun, Nakasone visited Washington. Prior to this visit, he made 
up his mind to transfer Japanese military technology to the U.S. 
as well as lower cigarette tariffs and reduce the number of non- 
tariff trade barriers. 

The transfer of Japanese military technology had been virtually 
prohibited to all countries since the administration of Takeo Miki 
which announced the “three principles of banning the export of 
weapons.” It was not based on any clear perspective on the future 
world situation that Japan, which is not really a genuine neutral 
country, adopted a policy which would prohibit the export of 
weapons to both allies and potential enemies alike. The Miki ad- 
ministration and ruling party merely accommodated the neutral 
tendency of the opposition parties on the easy assumption that 
Japan might not be actually asked to sell or transfer its weapons 
and military technology. This was one of the policies which clearly 
demonstrated total deficiency in international and defensive strate- 
gic understanding. Nakasone’s decision to revise the “three princi- 
ples banning the export of weapons” caused all the opposition 
parties to protest, and even a certain leader in the ruling party. 
What enabled Nakasone to carry out this change under such circum- 
stances was that he acted swiftly without hesitation. 

Nakasone’s visit to Washington following these preliminary steps 
turned out to be a great success. Domestically too, he was given 
high points for his diplomatic skill. He was on first-name terms 
with Reagan. They called each other “Ron” and “Yasu.” One rea- 
son he won Reagan’s trust was his determination to fulfill Japan’s 
international commitments. U.S. Secretary of State George Schultz 
described Nakasone as a “man of action.” And another reason was 
his views on the Soviet Union. Nakasone’s conception of the Soviet 
Union could be summed up in his comment: “The Soviet Union 
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‘believes only in power. One cannot obtain any compromise from 
the Soviets unless backed by power.” Whenever Nakasone is re- 
quested to explain his views on the Soviet Union, he quotes the 
following remark that former U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger 
made to him: “When we try to deal with the Soviet Union, it is 
indispensable for us to strictly follow the principle observed in de- 
partment stores that prices should never be changed once they are 
set. If a price reduction is made, demands for further ones will be 
endless.” 

Nakasone was one of the late agriculture-fishery minister Ichiro 

Kono’s followers. Kono showed an extraordinary zeal for the nor- 
‘malization of Japan-Soviet relations helping then prime minister 
Ichiro Hatoyama in this task. This fact, as well as his belonging to 
a non-mainstream faction in the LDP, has given rise to the specula- 
tion among some members of the ruling party and the Foreign Min- 
istry that Nakasone might someday come up with a drastic new 
policy toward the Soviet Union. 
In his policy toward the Soviet Union, the late foreign minister 
of the Suzuki administration Sunao Sonoda sought energetically 
to have U.S.-Soviet summit talks take place under Japan’s initia- 
tive, It is surprising that there is widespread optimism in Japan’s 
political circles that “all problems could be solved once talks are 
held.” 

Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe is enthusiastic about mediating 
the Iraqi-Iran war and also grasping an opportunity to reopen 
‘talks between Japan and the Soviet Union. These efforts in them- 
selves should not be criticized, but the problem is whether this 
diplomacy is based on the accurate recognition that all depends 
on the balance of power in the world politics. If Abe is acting with 
this recognition in mind, it will not be impossible for him to dis- 
‘play diplomatic skill similar to Nakasone’s sometime in the future. 

U.S. State Department officials have long been frustrated by 
Japan’s foreign policy. As is well known, the reason was that Japan 
did not show sufficient interest in global affairs and approached all 
‘problems without taking into consideration the balance of power 
which controls international politics and economy. Nakasone’s suc- 
cessful foreign policy owes much to his getting rid of these two 
defects, and thereby gaining Reagan’s trust. | 

It is, therefore, quite absurd to imagine that Nakasone is think- 
ing of some dramatic move in his policy toward the Soviet Union. 
He is a person who knows well that Japan alone cannot make the 
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‘Soviet Union change its current attitude and that the Soviets do 
not make concessions to anybody who is not powerful enough. 
At the Williamsburg summit of May 1983, French President 
François Mitterand showed reluctance to join the Western leaders 
in drawing up a political statement at the meeting calling for 
. Western unity, Nakasone persuaded Mitterand to do so by saying: 
“Western unity is the only way to force the Soviet Union to seri- 
ously negotiate at the Intermidiate-Range Nuclear Force Limita- 
tion (INF) talks table.” On the other hand, responding to a domes- 
tic call for Japan to mediate to promote U.S.-Soviet talks, Naka- 
sone has stated: “Supporting the U.S. is the best way to materialize 
such talks.” In this remark he makes clear his view that we can 
influence the Soviet Union only when we have power, and the 
wisest policy for Japan is to give the U.S. a helping hand. At the 
summit, after stressing that Japan is a “member of the Western 
alliance” and stating Japan’s “intention to assume an appropriate 
share of the burden,” Nakasone succeeded in making the Western 
leaders recognize the “need for the INF talks to be tackled from 
a global standpoint.” This meant Nakasone prevented Japan’s iso- 
Jation through giving the U.S, full support. As a matter of fact, it 
was then feared that Western Europe might reach a compromise 
with the Soviet Union in which it agreed to transfer its SS2os from 
Europe to the Far East if the INF talks should be resumed. 


VIEWS TOWARD SOVIET UNION 


It is quite difficult to really understand how some Japanese view 
the Soviet Union. Recent polls showed that only one per cent of 
the Japanese liked the Soviet Union and half of the respondents 
to the polls believed it would be the Soviet Union if any country 
should invade Japan in the future. Such a view of the Soviet Union 
almost certainly derives from historical facts and experiences. The 
Soviet Union, indeed, entered the Pacific War after unilaterally 
abrogating its neutrality pact with Japan. And about one million 
Japanese prisoners of war suffered miserable hardships in con- 
centration camps in Siberia. Later the Japanese felt great fear of 
Sino-Soviet monolithic solidarity which lasted until the 1960s. 

Nevertheless, Japan’s stance toward the Soviet Union is excep- 
tionally weak compared with Western nations. A political com- 
mentator’s suggestion that Japan immediately raise both white and 
red flags in the case of a Soviet invasion divided public opinion 
right down the middle. Japanese socialists and communists once 
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hoped in their hearts that an occupation of Japan by the Soviets 
would contribute to the achievement of a socialist revolution in 
this country. And maybe such an expectation is still held today 
by some, 

Even within the ruling party, one former lower house member, 
who just retired, managed to keep his seat for a long time despite 
his spylike activities for the Soviet Union. Another LDP Diet mem- 
‘ber in charge of planning foreign policy used to advocate—at least 
until a few years ago—surrendering immediately to the Soviet 
Union if a war breaks out between Japan and the Soviet Union. 
Although the LDP has launched a nation-wide campaign to foster 
a firmer view toward the Soviet Union by appealing to patriotism 
‘based on the demand for the return of the Soviets-held. northern 
islands, no noticeable progress has been made. And Japan has not 
yet established a solid national strategy toward the Soviet Union. 

With these attitudes by the Japanese people toward the Soviet 
Union, it would be awkward for Nakasone to come forth with a 
clear-cut policy toward the Soviet Union, considering political re- 
percussions. And there seems to be no real need to do so at this 
time. However, Nakasone did clearly express his intention to side 
firmly with U.S. strategy toward the Soviet Union, ignoring the 
political disadvantages this led to at home. 

The Japanese have the bad habit of not speaking frankly, of 
often assuming an ambiguous attitude and of believing even their 
merely wishful remarks will help them get through difficult situa- 
‘tions. Their approach to the Soviet problem reflects this mental set. 
However, Nakasone tried to end this ambiguity. Although some 
political circles at home harshly criticized him for siding too closely 
with the U.S., he did gain more support abroad to make up for this 
domestic mimus. 

When Nakasone made a tour of the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) states prior to the Williamsburg summit, 
Japanese correspondents accompanying him were truly surprised 
that not a single leader of the ASEAN states criticized Nakasone’s 
defense buildup program. Great concern had been expressed earlier 
by the ASEAN states of a revival of Japanese militarism even dur- 
ing the “dovish” Suzuki administration which tended to neglect the 
‘defense buildup. What was the reason that no criticism was raised 
against the seemingly “hawkish” Nakasone administration? There 
can be no othet explanation but this: the ASEAN leaders felt re- 
lieved by knowing Nakasone’s clear stance toward the U.S. and 
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views toward the Soviet Union. 
. As a matter of fact, the ASEAN states have come to believe that 
there could be no danger of Japan attempting an invasion of their 
countries as long as Japan maintains its alliance with the U.S. 
Moreover, it is in the interest of ASEAN for Japan to help stop 
southward advance by the Soviets. In this sense, Nakasone’s external 
policy coincides with ASEAN’s strategy toward the Soviet Union. 

Nakasone’s policy toward China is linked with his Soviet strategy. 
All the Japanese governments after the normalization of Japan- 
‘China ties have placed great emphasis on the Tokyo-Beijing rela- 
tionship, but Nakasone was the first premier to unequivocally grasp 
this relationship in the context of Japan’s Soviet strategy. 
' As stated, Nakasone considers the Japan-U.S. alliance the axis 
of Japan’s security..On the other hand, he seriously believes that. 
the Sino-Soviet relationship should never be allowed to converge 
again into monolithic solidarity. When Nakasone visited Beijing last 
March, he said: “My aim in visiting China is to build a foundation 
for a future hundred-year relationship between Japan and China 
that will extend well into the 21st century.” And both Japan and 
China agreed to set up an organization for discussions on his pro- 
posal called the “gist Century Committee.” ‘This clearly indicated 
Nakasone’s intention to “keep China ‘on the Japanese or Western 
side.” ` 

Japanese investments in China have been so far somewhat in- 
effective due to such troubles as frozen loans and project suspen- 
sions because’ of changes in Chinese plans. Both the Japanese gov- 
ernment and business circles, therefore, have been reconsidering in- 
vestments in China, Nevertheless, Nakasone promised the Chinese 
a colossal ¥400-billion (approximately U.S.$1.6 billion) loan de- 
spite the financial difficulties of his country. This is a high-priced 
investment in economic terms, but Nakasone judged it a reasonable 
price if Japan regarded it as reducing its own defense burden. 

Nakasone then made a tour of India and Pakistan last May. It 
was the first visit to these two countries by a Japanese premier in 
23 years. Pakistan, which is a Muslim country, is located in the area 
which bridges Asia and the Mideast. ‘Therefore, it exerts a geo- 
political influence ʻon Iran and Iraq and, at the same time, main- 
tains’ good relations with China which resulted from the India- 
Pakistan conflicts. On the other hand, India is now a chairman of 
the Non-Aligned Nations’ Conference and is gradually shifting to- 
ward a neutral position from its once’pro-Soviet tendency. If a Japa- 
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nese prime minister decided to visit these two countries for the first 
time in 23 years, it was because he fully recognized that their roles 
cannot be neglected in the world politics. Japan could obtain a 
useful channel to China via Pakistan and another one to the Soviet 
Union via India. And it could also have access to Iran and Iraq 
through Pakistan. 


JAPAN’S FUTURE TASKS 


At the Williamsburg summit of last year, Nakasone stressed 
strongly that Japan is a member of the Western alliance. ‘This was 
done in order to wipe out once for all the groundless distrust of 
Japan by the Western nations. At this year’s London summit, how- 
ever, Nakasone, convinced that Japan had already been recognized 
as a full-fledged member of the Western alliance, spoke with more 
moderation on various problems. The modest attitude of Nakasone 
caused a foreign reporter to ask a Japanese newsman covering the 
summut conference: “Is it only the second time for Japan to attend 
the summit?” | 

Anyway, at the Williamsburg summit, Japan changed from a 
“silent participant” into a “speaking one.” This, however, did not 
happen simply because Nakasone is a good English speaker but 
proves the principle that “only those who fulfill their rightful share 
of the burden have a right to speak.” Nakasone’s future tasks then 
- will be first to raise the people’s understanding of the international 
situation as high as his own and, second make his government 
sufficiently capable to continue to assume its share of the interna- 
tional duties. | | 

But as stated earlier, Japanese conservatives have long found 
comfort in the soothing “Yoshida Doctrine.” The people also have 
been lacking in a sense of responsibility to assume their inevitable 
international duties even though their country has been earning 10 
per cent of the world gross national product (GNP). The major 
opposition party, the Social Party, keeps on calling for neutralism 
and insisting that Japan maintain an equi-distance to both the 
Eastern and Western camps whereas in reality 42 per cent of 
Japan’s exports go to the U.S. and Western European countries 
compared to only 6.1 per cent to the Communist countries. 

Still Nakasone seems to have succeeded somewhat in transform- 
ing the character of foreign policy debate in the Diet from un- 
realistic and ideological discussions into more realistic and practical 
ones. Nakasone’s statements after taking office as prime ministér 
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often astonished the people who were too accustomed to the 
“Yoshida Doctrine.” But as time went by, Nakasone’s remarks came 
to be extensively accepted as common sense among the people. And 
this process of the people awakening to international problems is 
continuing. 

One of the troublesome problems Nakasone faces is the policy 
that Japan’s defense spending must be held down to within one 
per cent of its GNP. This policy has been maintained for about a 
decade, but the figure of one per cent was fixed neither after careful 
consideration of the international situation nor in consideration of 
the government’s financial position. In fact, it made little sense. 
Nakasone has been reiterating that his government would adhere 
to this figure as long as possible, while believing it should eventual- 
ly be done away with sometime in the future. He seems to believe 
that the opportunity to abandon this policy will come when voices 
grow stronger within the LDP to dispense with this meaningless 
figure, if the fruitful defense debate, which he triggered, reaches 
the expected conclusion. 

Nakasone’s political tactics when he first took office were to state 
bluntly what he felt ought to be done and then translate this into 
action immediately. But recently his methods have undergone some 
change. He first raises a question and then waits for public opinion 
to shift in his favor before his government tackles the issue. This 
switch in tactics does not mean that Nakasone has become passive. 
If this were so, then he would not continue to enjoy strong support 
from the business community and high popularity ratings in the 
polls. 

The popularity ratmg of each Japanese government used to be 
highest immediately after it was inaugurated and then decline 
with the lapse of time. But in the case of the Nakasone adminis- 
tration, its popularity rating has maintained the average figure of 
45 per cent which is superior to the 40 per cent at the time of its 
inauguration. (The polls by the newspaper Yomiuri.) The people 
who were bored with the preceeding governments’ “speaking a lot 
but doing little’ are perhaps expecting much from Nakasone’s 
capability to transform an idea into action. 

- The Japanese have just begun to understand through the ex- 
perience with such problems as security, trade frictions and inter- 
est liberalization the necessity to internationally react in all the 
fields. And they seem to think that the country could survive best 
this storm of internationalization with Nakasone at the helm of 
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state. Although Miyazawa announced that he was ready to form 
his own government to replace Nakasone’s, he has not yet gained 
much support either within the LDP or among the voters. The 
reason may be that the people feel no need of changing the premier 
when everything appears to be going well. 

At the London summit, Nakasone proposed a new round of multi- 
lateral trade talks to lower tariffs to begin in 1985. The aim of this 
proposal was to ward off in advance protectionist moves against 
Japan in various countries. But the proposal would make it extreme- 
ly difficult for Japan to resort to such protectionist steps itself as its 
quotas on farm products. 

The defense buildup and liberalization of farm products could 
be said to symbolize both external and internal pressures on Japan. 
And the only leader who is capable to solve these problems that 
are like “two fishbones sticking in Japan’s throat” seems to be Naka- 
sone at this juncture at least. 


NAKASONE?’S VISIT TO INDIA 
AND THE PROSPECTS OF 
INDO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


By K. V. Kesavan | 


F Japan’s cautious policy in Southeast Asia since 1952 has led 
to the evolution of close and mutually beneficial relations with 
the countries of the region, its low profile in South Asia now 

seems to have created a good base which, if carefully built upon, 
could lead to better and more lasting economic relations. 

It is no surprise that Japan is one of the most liked countries in 
India, and this has been shown recently in some of the opinion 
surveys conducted in India. Japan’s economic role in India’s na- 
tional development during the last twenty-five years has been con- 
siderable and a peculiar feature of that role is its relative “in- 
visibility.” ‘There has hardly ever been any controversy about 
Japan’s contribution to India’s economic development; nor has one 
heard the kind of epithets so commonly used in some other regions 
to criticize Japan’s “aggressive” economic policies. 

With such a favorable backdrop, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone’s visit to India during the first week of May 1984 had natural- 
ly aroused more than the usual expectations, and judging by media 
reports, his visit did achieve a modest degree of success. While he 
was accorded a warm welcome wherever he went during his official 
stay in India, the media by and large assessed his visit with a good 
deal of realism and objectivity. To be sure, his visit was unanimous- 
ly welcomed, since he was only the third Japanese prime minister 
to visit India, and his visit came after a long gap of 23 years. Spe- 
cial supplements were issued on the occasion by most Indian news- 
papers to highlight the different facets of postwar Indo-Japanese 
relations. India looked at Nakasone’s visit as a new effort on the 
part of Japan to fill a major gap in its Asian diplomacy. During 
the 1960s and the 1970s, Japan had placed a great premium on 
its relations with the Southeast Asian countries. Sheer physical 
distance, lack of proper understanding of India and above all, 
Tokyo’s perception of South Asia as an unstable region had in- 
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hibited it from building stronger economic and political ties with 
India. 

But in the last two or three years, there have been evidences of 
a change in Japan’s approach to India. When in August 1982 the 
then Japanese foreign minister Yoshio Sakurauchi paid an official 
visit to India, he strongly stressed the need for strengthening Indo- 
Japanese relations. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s brief visit to 
Tokyo in August 1982 also helped to underscore the same point. 
Later, following Nakasone’s assumption of office as prime minister, 
there were reports of his keeness to visit India. When India’s 
Finance Minister Pranab Mukherji went to Tokyo in summer 
1983 to express India’s appreciation of Nakasone’s role in the 
Williamsburg conference, a new warmth was developing be- 
tween the two countries. In October-November 1983, a high 
powered Japanese survey mission visited India to explore the pro- 
spects of increasing Japanese investment. All through this period, 
diplomatic circles both in India and Japan felt that an official 
visit to New Delhi by the Japanese prime minister was overdue. 
It is to the credit of Nakasone that made it a reality. The im- 
portance that he attached to his visit to South Asia becomes all 
the greater, if it is viewed in the light of the cancellation of his 
scheduled visit, around the same time, to Australia and New 
Zealand due to heavy pressure of work caused by the prolonged 
Diet session. From the viewpoint of Japan, Nakasone’s visit to India 
marked what one Indian newspaper called the “opening out to 
South Asia after a long period of focusing on the West, and more 
recently on East and Southeast Asia.” 

A brief consideration of the direction of Japan’s foreign policy 
in the last few years would be useful to assess Nakasone’s visit in 
its correct perspective. One characteristic is that the extent of 
flexibility that Tokyo enjoyed in the conduct of its diplomacy dur- 
ing 1972—78 is less evident now. Since 1978, Tokyo has steadily 
moved in the direction of a closer identification with the Western 
Bloc. The signing of a peace treaty with Beijing in that year began 
to cause serious strains in Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union. 
Later Japan’s strong support to the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) on the Kampuchean issue still further hardened 
its diplomacy. The position that Japan took on the Soviet inter- 
vention in Afghanistan in a way marked the termination of its 
earlier “multi-directional” diplomacy. Such trends have become 
even stronger since the advent of Nakasone as prime minister. Given 
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these broad trends in Japan’s foreign policy, one does see some basic 
differences in India’s approaches to questions like Kampuchea, 
Afghanistan, etc. 

The differences in the perceptions of India and Japan are men- 
tioned here only to stress the essential need for them to develop a 
broad framework of economic relations. The evolution of closer 
economic relations need not be prejudiced by political differences. 
It is indeed time for both countries to endeavor to keep their bi- 
lateral relations away from the vagaries of superpower politics. 


CLARIFYING DIFFERENCES 


Nakasone’s visit to New Delhi provided a good occasion for both 
countries to clarify their positions on this. Nakasone stated that 
every country had a right to formulate its foreign policy objectives 
consistent with its own national interest and that here were “rea- 
sons” for India to adopt its present policy of friendship with the 
soviet Union. He made favorable references to the non-aligned 
movement and said that he would like to strike out on a “new 
path” by developing dialogue and cooperation with the non-aligned 
countries which “occupy two-thirds of the seats in the United Na- 
tions.” This was a departure from the thinking of some of the 
earlier Japanese leaders who had considered non-alignment as a 
policy pursued only by “small and weak” countries, He candidly 
said, “We did not share views on all issues, but discussions with 
Mrs. Gandhi were useful.” He understood the basic position of 
India on non-alignment, and on the basis of that understanding, 
he said, “We shall respect it and go ahead with our efforts to build 
our contacts.” 

While Nakasone and Gandhi emphasized their commitment to 
global peace, they also stuck to their respective approaches to 
achieve it. Nakasone was quite forthright in stating his belief that 
“it is the balance and deterrence of power which prevent a new 
world war.”* He considered Japan’s security alliance with the 
United States as being consistent with that belief. He was of the 
view that this “balanced policy” allayed the misgivings of Japan’s 
neighbors about its role in international affairs and also enabled a 
“national consensus” to develop within Japan. In turn, Gandhi 
appreciated Nakasone’s views and said that Japan, being an eco- 
nomic superpower and a “factor of stability,” had an increasing 
role to play in world affairs.® 

For two obvious reasons, India attached considerable importance 
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to Nakasone’s visit. First, economic relations have formed the main 
core of Indo-Japanese interaction in the postwar years. Having 
attained a certain level of progress in agriculture, industry and 
technology, India is now at a crucial stage ready and willing to 
take advantage of Japan’s economic assistance. India’s industrial 
production has recorded a growth of about five per cent during 
1983-84 as against 3.9 per cent during 1982-83. The infrastructure 
sector has also shown modest progress. Electricity, coal, steel and 
crude and petroleum have all registered growth in production. The 
public sector undertakings have also performed far better in the 
last couple of years. Their production level of Rupees 2,760 crores 
during 1983-84 was 14.5 per cent higher than the level achieved 
in 1982-83.’ 

Second, the Japanese economy itself has been in the process of 
serious structural changes since the global energy crises, and Japan’s 
current problems with the U.S., the EEC and Australia on matters 
of trade, investments and tariffs have clearly demonstrated the 
severe constraints on its economic growth. There has therefore 
arisen a need for Tokyo to find new avenues for its trade and in- 
vestments. It is only in this light that many in India thought that 
the size and potential of India’s market could now be attractive 
for Japan. One Indian newspaper stated that given proper incen- 
tives, Japan would be prepared “to change its tack at the opportune 
moment” to make use of “India’s growing economic clout.’”® 

The focus of the Nakasone-Gandhi talks was therefore on Japan’s 
economic aid and investments. Both countries had earlier held 
preliminary negotiations on the contents of the 23rd yen credit due 
from Japan. India now made two specific requests. It pleaded that 
considering India’s size and industrial base, Japan should strive to 
increase the volume of its annual yen assistance. Secondly, it listed 
several priority projects and wanted Japan to include them under 
the purview of its assistance. On the first question, Nakasone did 
not make any firm commitment, but only offered to study India’s 
request. As for the latter, he favorably responded to India’s demand 
for extending assistance to several industrial projects including 
fertilizer plants, thermal power plants and the construction of a 
gas pipeline designed to link the Bombay High oil wells with the 
interior parts of northern India covering over a thousand miles: 
The Japanese side evinced keen interest in the last project which 
would call for their technology on a large scale. Foreign assistance 
in the construction of thermal power plants is altogether a new 
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development in India. As the Indian government is keen to in- 
crease the output of electricity in order to ensure the supply of 
power in the industrial sector, Japan will have a new area of eco- 
nomic assistance to India. 

India’s desire to receive greater volume of Japanese investments 
was dominant during the talks. New Delhi explained clearly the 
liberal measures that it had taken in the last couple of years to 
make the investment climate more attractive to foreigners. Naka- 
sone responded by saying that he would send a delegation to India 
before the end of 1984 to study the prospects of expanded Japanese 
investments, A similar delegation, it may be recalled, visited India 
during October-November 1983 for evaluating the investment cli- 
mate. Nakasone’s offer to send a second delegation therefore evoked 
mixed responses from the Indian side.’ 


APPEAL FOR JAPAN’S SUPPORT 


The other subjects which were discussed by Nakasone and 
Gandhi related to Japan’s role in the North-South dialogue, and 
the support India expected from Japan for the receipt of loans from 
the Asian Development Bank. In response to Gandhi’s plea that 
Japan should endeavor to put across the views and interests of the 
developing countries at the London Summit Conference, Nakasone 
assured her that he would do his best to promote North-South 
cooperation, ‘There have been serious criticisms in the past about 
Japan’s role in the context of North-South dialogue. Being an eco- 
nomic superpower with a heavy dependence on the developing 
countries for raw materials and trade, Japan’s position is indeed 
delicate. ‘The developing countries expect Japan to play the role 
of a bridge between North and South. The countries of the Asia- 
Pacific region, for instance, urged Japanese Foreign Minister Shin- 
taro Abe, on the eve of the London Summit, to represent their 
views to other industrially advanced countries. Subsequently, it 
turned out that the conference assumed a predominantly political 
complexion, and though Nakasone took up some of the problems 
faced by the South, the response of other Summit members was 
very lukewarm.” 

Gandhi also sought the support of Japan for obtaining a loan 
from the Asian Development Bank amounting to about of U.S.$1 
billion, A decision on India’s loan is expected to be taken in the 
last quarter of 1984, and the loan, when realized, would help India 
in power generation, distribution and transmission. The bank has 
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already assessed the state of the Indian economy and is satisfied 
with its progress. Though Nakasone has promised to support India’s 
request, it remains to be seen whether the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China will have any adverse impact on India’s pro- 
spects. 

Having noted the broad trends in the Nakasone-Gandhi talks, it 
would be necessary and useful to examine the prospects of bilateral 
relations in aid, investments and trade. On May 11, 1984 both 
governments signed an agreement on the contents of the 23rd yen 
credit. The agreement stipulates that Japan’s yen credit will amount 
to Rs 169.22 crores. The first project to benefit from the credit is 
the Bijapur fertilizer plant (Rs 72.9 crores). A sum of Rs 26.4 
crores will be spent on the expansion of telecommunication facili- 
ties. An ammonium sulphate project and a nitro-phosphate fertilizer 
plant will also receive substantial amounts.” Japanese assistance 
for the construction of gas pipeline and thermal plants will form 
part of the next yen credit which is being negotiated now. 

Japan has so far extended 23 yen credits, and most of them are 
project oriented. The projects covered under the credits relate to 
several segments of India’s economy. As the yen credits have pro- 
gressed during the last twenty years, the conditions pertaining to 
their interest rate and repayment period have somewhat improved, 
though there is still scope for further improvement.” For instance, 
the volume of yen credits still remains small compared to what an- 
other developing country like Indonesia has received. Secondly, the 
Japanese government has, over years, clearly shown its reluctance 
to include under yen credits what India has considered some of its 
important projects. The Indian side feels that it should have greater 
options in selecting the projects where it thinks that ara s assist- 
ance would be most beneficial. 

In investments, a look at the statistical figures shows that South 
Asia’s share in overall Japanese investments is far too negligible 
compared to that of the ASEAN region. Japanese investments in 
India until 1982 amounted to a mere U.S.$57.7 million as against 
U.S.$721 million for the Philippines, U.S.$479 million for Thailand, 
U.S.$1.3 billion for Singapore, U.S.$7.2 billion for Indonesia and 
U.S.$764 million for Malaysia.” What were the reasons for Japan’s 
lack of interest in India? As has been noted earlier, the enormity of 
India’s requirements, endless bureaucratic procedures in the allot- 
ment of licences and unattractive terms of profit-sharing were some 
of the reasons which inhibited Japanese investments. 
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But in the last one year or so, a change has been noticeable in 
the Japanese attitude. One reason for this change of attitude was 
a fairly favorable report submitted by an investment survey mission 
headed by Shohei Kurihara, adviser to the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI). The mission which visited 
India durmg October-November 1983 recommended that Japan 
should not only develop trade, but also “various kinds of economic 
relations, including investments” with India, Having attained con- 
siderable political and economic stability, the mission noted, India 
was now gradually shifting from its past “restrictive policy” to bal- 
anced growth through “gradual liberalization of the economy.” It 
was clear in its assessment that “India intends positively to intro- 
duce technology and capital from developed countries and to from 
a new national economy with export competitiveness.’ 


AREAS FOR INVESTMENT 


The government of India has now identified the following areas 

where it is prepared to welcome foreign technology and investments 
automobiles, petrochemicals, electronics and power generation. 
Japan is clearly i in a good position to assist India as its technology 
in all these areas is very advanced. It is in this context that the 
second Japanese mission which Nakasone promised to send to 
India would have a decisive role to play. 
- In the meantime, the Japanese have made some significant 
strides in the automobile industry in India, The Maruti-Suzuki joint 
venture, which has already started producing cars, opened the way 
for more such ventures in the automobile field. Almost all major 
Japanese automobile companies have now entered into collabora- 
tive agreements with their Indian counterparts. For instance, Toyo- 
ta, Mitsubishi, Mazda and Nissan have signed such agreements 
with Delhi Cloth Mills, Eicher Goodearth, Punjab Tractors and 
Hyderabad Allwyn respectively for the production of light com- 
mercial vehicles. It is also interesting to note that the Premier 
Motors Company, which has had a joint venture with the Italian 
Fiat Company, has now opted for the Nissan engines, Similarly, 
the Hindustan Motors Company has also decided to have the Isuzu 
engines for its new Contessa model. In the case of two-wheelers 
too, several joint collaborations have been signed with Honda, 
Suzuki, Kawasaki and Yamaha. 

The government of India is increasingly inclined to introduce 
foreign technology for modernizing the ancillary industries too. A 
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number of collaborative ventures have materialized recently. To 
cite two instances, Clutch Auto Limited has signed an agreement 
with’ Aishin Seiki Company for manufacturing special types of 
clutches for the Maruti cars and the Toyota-DCM commercial 
trucks. International Instruments Limited (India) has also signed 
such agreements with Nippon Seiki and Nippon Denso. In ap- 
proving these agreements, the government of India has clearly indi- 
cated its keenness to acquire Japanese technology and indigenize it. 

The sudden “influx” of Japanese technology in the automobile 
industry has aroused some criticism in industrial circles. It is pointed 
out that it would be a formidable task for India to adopt and 
assimilate Japanese technology which is highly sophisticated. 
Critics therefore argue that it is necessary for India to select only 
those technologies which it can absorb and assimilate, while taking 
care to see that Japan does not export obsolete technologies. As 
one Indian newspaper wrote, “There is no point in pouring invest- 
ment on industries or taking to activities that the advanced coun- 
tries are abandoning as no longer worth their while. A certain 
amount of planning and coordination would be called for among 
any group of countries waiting to do business with one another, so 
that their industrial efforts can proceed on complementary lines 
maximizing mutual benefit.””” 

The autoparts manufacturers who have conducted their business 
almost independently all these years fear that the government’s 
policy of giving liberal licences to new units with Japanese collabo- 
ration would greatly hurt the existing ones, They claim that the 
new policy should be such as to encourage the existing units to 
expand their production and obtain the latest technical know-how 
from abroad, They have presented their case to the Ministry of 
Industries for safeguarding their interests.” 

The growth of bilateral trade m recent years has been some- 
what slow and disappointing. The overall bilateral trade in 1983 
amounted to only U.S.$2.56 billion, which is less than one per cent 
of Japan’s overall global trade. Though Japan is India’s third 
biggest trading partner, in terms of volume, the bilateral trade is 
small. It amounted to U.S.$1.9 billion in 1980, U.S.$2.1 billion in 
1981, U.S.$2.5 billion in 1982 and U.S.$2.56 billion in 1983.” On 
the contrary, Japan’s trade with Indonesia and China has made 
rapid strides during the same period. | 

It appears that Indo-Japanese trade has somewhat reached a 
point of stagnation. It is partly because of the failure of India to 
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diversify its exports. For too long a time, India’s exports to Japan 
have been in mineral ores and foodstuffs. The importance of India’s 
iron ore supplies has diminished in recent years due to the difficul- 
ties faced by the Japanese steel industry itself. But more important- 
ly, some of the late comers like Australia and Brazil have been able 
to overtake India in the supply of iron ore to Japan. They rapidly 
increased their mining capacities and modernized their export 
facilities, whereas India having failed to do so is now unable to 
compete with them. 

India can export miore varieties of foodstuffs to Japan if it does 
its market research carefully. Similarly, the industrial requirements 
of Japan keep changing, and a proper monitoring of the changing 
needs of Japan would enable India to respond appropriately. It is 
necessary for India to constantly explore new avenues for exports, 
and in order to succeed in finding them, it should regularly hold 
exhibitions and trade fairs to display its products. In turn, Japan 
should also help India by liberalizing its imports in sectors like agri- 
cultural products, and so on. 

Lastly, it is disappointing to note that both countries have so far 
neglected the cultural aspect of their bilateral relations. Exchanges 
of scholars, artists and technicians have until now taken place on 
a modest scale. In order to strengthen bilateral cultural relations, 
steps should perhaps be taken to reorganize the official machinery 
entrusted with this responsibility. ‘The bi-national cultural com- 
mission should become an active body meeting more frequently, and 
chalking out long-term programs aimed at bringing the two coun- 
tries closer in the fields of art, music, literature and science. During 
his visit to India, Nakasone rightly stressed the importance of rich 
cultural affinities between the two countries. He should follow it 
up by initiating such measures as would strengthen the whole fabric 
of bilateral relations in the scientific and cultural spheres. 
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JAPAN 1984: OPPORTUNITIES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Shinichiro Asao 
Fe Kers 


| (This is the text of a recent speech delivered by Japanese Ambassador 
Shinichiro Asao, Consul General in New York, at International Study and 
Research Institute, New York.) 





T is a great pleasure to be here today to address this distin- 
guished forum. For 20 years, the International Study and 
Research Institute has served as a valuable forum for pro- 

moting the understanding of world affairs. I congratulate you on 
your achievements and wish you many more years of success. 

‘In addressing the topic of Japan’s opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, I would like to examine, briefly, Japan’s changing view of 
itself and its role in the world. I would also like to discuss Japan’s 
most important bilateral relationship: the unique partnership be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 

To understand Japan’s perception of itself in international affairs, 
one must keep in mind one key factor: It is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that, lacking in virtually all natural resources of our 
own, we Japanese have long been acutely aware of our vulnera- 
bilities in the world. Confronted in the mid-toth century by the ~ 
specter of imperialism, and the challenge of superior western mili- 
tary power, we Japanese have also been driven by a strong desire 
to catch up with the advanced nations of the world. 

Awareness of national vulnerability and a desire to “catch up” 
provided much of the impetus for Japan’s drive for national devel- 
opment in the years preceding World War II. ‘These motivations 
became sadly twisted and distorted with the world depression of 
the 1930s and the subversion of Japan’s democratic institutions by 
militarists, leading to our tragic involvement in that war. _ 

After suffering national devastation, we Japanese set out again 
to rebuild our nation, to overcome our vulnerabilities and to catch 
up with the advanced nations. Sometime in the late 1970s, Japan’s 
GNP surpassed that of West Germany, becoming second only to 
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the United States in the free world. If we have thus succeeded in 
our goal of catching up, then one might ask the questions: “What 
motivates Japan in the world today? And how does this affect 
Japan-U.S. relations?” . | 

In economic terms, we Japanese remain very conscious of our 
vulnerabilities. Perhaps we always will be, at least until someone 
invents an economical process for harnessing solar energy, or 
making food out of water. We have plenty of sun and lots of water. 
Yet we import about 70 per cent of our energy, and about half of 
our food—much of it from the United-States, where more farmland 
is planted every year for the Japanese consumer than i in all of Japan 
itself. 

Our sense of vulnerability, however, is tempered by a realization | 
that our economic security can be insured through interdependent 
trade relations with other nations of the world. We have also come 
to understand that—because’ our prosperity depends upon a wider 
world prosperity—international cooperation on common economic 
concerns is both necessary and feasible. 

In short, theré are important new dimensions in the ways in 
which we Japanese. regard ourselves and the world. These evolving 
new attitudes and perceptions stem from what we might call the 
internationalization of Japan. Involved here is a very complex pro- 
cess—one that has been under way for some time now, and has in 
recent years assumed large proportions. Let me touch on a few 
important highlights. 

First, we might point to the growing domestic impact on Japan 
of the outside world. We Japanese have always been conscious of 
the nation’s need to export—as a way of overcoming resource 
vulnerabilities. During the 1960s, when textiles were one of the 
major exports and the United States was our most critical market, 
we used to say, “If the American economy sneezes, Japan’s econ- 
omy will catch a cold.” Our dependence on the American market 
was just that great. So we have long understood that foreign events 
can affect our. situation. `` 

Added to this realization in recent years is a new awareness that 
what happens in Japan affects the outside world. One impetus for 
this has come, unexpectedly, from foreign complaints about market 
access In Japan. 

_ As long as Japanese industry was weak and internationally un- 
space. barriers to imports‘had a rationale. But in an age of 
Japanese industrial competitiveness, such barriers become anach- 
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ronistic. So over the past several years, we Japanese have had to 
take a tough look at our domestic processes, and have made many 
changes. We have taken many steps to expand quotas and reduce 
tariff levels to the lowest level of any industrialized country. We 
have eliminated numerous nontariff barriers. 

In doing so, Japan has demonstrated a strong commitment to 
strengthen the free trade system, which is so critical to world 
prosperity and yet today so much in jeopardy of international 
stresses. In all this, though, there has doubtless been some psy- 
chological impact on our view of the world. For Japanese, who a 
century or so ago felt very secure surrounded by water, the de- 
mands of the outside world have indeed come to be felt at home. 


JAPAN’S OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


For further evidence of how and why Japanese attitudes are 
evolving, we might point to overseas investments. Beginning in the 
late 1960s, as export market shares rose, Japanese companies began 
building overseas plants and facilities. Today Japan’s overseas in- 
vestments total $53 billion, one quarter of which is concentrated 
in the United States, but a large and growing proportion of which 
is in developing countries—especially in Southeast Asia. 

The attitudinal impact of investments and other forms of inter- 
national business activity, such as our growing volume of overseas 
joint ventures, our rising technology exports, and our expanding 
role in world finance, can only be far reaching. One certain impact 
is that—perhaps for the first time in our history—we Japanese see 
that we have very tangible assets and stakes offshore, in the coun- 
tries and cultures of other people. For an insular people conscious 
of our vulnerabilities, this is a very startling yet somehow a very 
reassuring notion. 

The two phenomena I mentioned—imports and overseas invest- 
ments—could be augmented by hundreds of others that have 
affected and are affecting Japanese views on their world—bringing 
the outside world into Japan, and Japanese out into the world as 
never before. 

Many countries are beginning to feel the results of the growing 
internationalization of Japan. Perhaps none feels it more than the 
United States. While we have always looked to each other’s markets 
as a stimulus for economic growth, our interdependence today has 
grown to the point where our trade with each other touches virtual- 
ly every aspect of our national lives. Our prosperity has indeed be- 
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come indivisible. 

Consider that together the United States and Japan account for 
one-third of world GNP. We are each other’s largest overseas trad- 
ing partners, Our exchange of goods tripled in value in the last 
decade, and is now running at $60 billion a year. Our combined 
share of free world trade is 22 per cent. 

Or consider that an estimated 50,000 American products are 
marketed in Japan, and that American companies sold Japan al- 
most $10 billion in manufactured goods in 1982, more than you sold 
to either West Germany or the United Kingdom. Despite the ad- 
verse effects of an overvalued dollar, U.S. exports to Japan rose 
slightly last year, while your overall export performance was de- 
clining. While one hears a lot of talk about jobs lost to imports, 
how many American jobs are created in exports to the Japanese 
market? If we use the Department of Commerce estimate of one 
job for every $50,000 in exports, the number is considerable. 

Or consider that American direct investments in Japan total 
about $7 billion, while Japanese direct investments here now 
amount to about $9 billion. There are approximately 300 Japa- 
nese manufacturing plants in the United States, generating direct 
employment for about 100,000 Americans and indirect employ- 
ment for thousands more. 

Our trade is and will always be both complementary and com- 
petitive. I would submit that our competition is a powerful plus 
for both economies. In a few industries, such as automobiles, Japa- 
nese’ products here have challenged American industry to regain 
vigor and competitiveness. 

There is no doubt that this leadership carries with it enormous 
responsibilities, This'is why Japan and the United States today are 
cooperating closely together in the annual 7-Nation Economic 
Summits to coordinate common strategies for bolstering the world 
economy, This is also why Japan and the United States are working 
hand in hand today in such varied institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, 
the GATT and other multilateral organizations. 

This leads me to another aspect of Japan-U.S. relations—our 
important political partnership. The citizens of our two countries 
share a common belief in individual rights and liberty, and a com- 
mon desire to be governed—not by men—but by laws. We believe 
in majority rule which protects the rights of minorities, and in the 
need for an independent judiciary and a free press that serves as 
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public watchdog. 

Since Japan and the United States are the world’s two largest 
industrial democracies, there is a great deal of overlap and mutual 
reinforcement in our respective approaches to international affairs. 
Our foreign policies of course reflect differences in our national 
circumstances and capabilities, but they are linked by a common 
purpose: to build a safer, more prosperous world for all peoples. 


COMMON SECURITY INTERESTS 


Japan recognizes that its economic power entails political re- 
sponsibilities, and that Japan cannot afford to be an island of pro- 
sperity in an ocean of instability. Hence, our foreign policy places 
a heavy emphasis on efforts to enhance international stability, co- 
operation and the prevention of war. Foremost in these efforts are 
“peace-building” activities, ranging from foreign aid and technical 
cooperation to the promotion of disarmament and strengthening 
of the United Nations system. I am sure you recognize common 
elements in U.S. foreign policy. 

Japanese official development assistance doubled from 1978 to 
1980, and the government intends to double it again by 1985. In 
1982, Japan provided more official development assistance than 
the United States to every country in East Asia. About 70 per cent 
of Japan’s bilateral official development assistance is now channeled 
to this region, much of it to member countries of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and the Republic of Korea. 
And recent polls show that 77 per cent of the public favor Japan’s 
continued official development aid efforts. 

How important are these activities to the United States? I leave 
that for you to judge, but I should point out that the Asia Pacific 
region—with 60 per cent of the world’s population, and rich in 
human and natural resources and growing consumer power, now 
accounts for $125 billion in annual U.S. trade, or about 30 per 
cent of America’s total trade. The region is also host to nearly $29 
billion in private U.S. investment. | 

The scope of Japanese foreign policy has rapidly broadened in 
recent years, commensurate with our growing economic capabilities 
and ‘responsive to world developments. The Japanese people have 
been deeply concerned about growing Soviet threats to the peace 
in volatile parts of the world, starting with the mvasion of Afghan- 
istan in 1979. Recognizing that our security interests are closely 
linked with those of the other industrial democracies, the Japanese 
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government has begun to target Its assistance to countries that are 
strategically vital to western interests. 

Today Japan provides more economic assistance to Pakistan than 
any other nation, including the United States. In the war-torn 
Middle East, we are providing more aid to Egypt than any other 
country except the United States, and more aid to Turkey— 
NATO’s easternmost partner, than any European donor, except 
West Germany. 

Our common political and security interests are expressed in our 
treaty of mutual security and cooperation, which has been in effect 
now for over 30 years. Under these security arrangements, Japan 
places itself under the umbrella of U.S. nuclear deterrence, and 
looks to the United States for assistance in repelling large-scale 
aggression against the Japanese islands. 

-= How important is this treaty to the United States? Again I refer 
to your judgment. But as Secretary of Defense Casper Weinberger 
stated in the 1983 annual defense report to Congress, “Japan is 
the cornerstone of the U.S. forward defense strategy in the Asian- 
Pacific region.” ‘That report went on to point out that the 119 U.S. 
bases.in Japan.are crucial to the defense, not only of Japan, South 
Korea and the Philippines, but also of the United States. Without 
those forward bases, America’s defense perimeter would have to 
be pulled back across the Pacific, to American territory. 

~ Regarding defense burden-sharing, let me. point out that besides 
$1 billion annually in host-country support for American forces 
in Japan, my government has been increasing its defense outlays 
faster than your NATO allies. Japanese defense spending—which 
rose 6.5 per cent last year and an average of 7 per cent in real 
terms throughout the 19’70s—now ranks eighth in the world. Japan 
will continue to improve its self-defense capabilities, consistent with 
the restraints of article IX of our constitution and domestic public 
opinion. 

The budget the Nakasone administration is drawing up for 
fiscal 1985 will emphasize Japan’s international priorities while 
calling for austerity for domestic programs, Defense spending will 
increase by 7 per cent and official development aid by 11.4 per cent. 
At the same time, spending on almost all major domestic items— 
including education and public works—will in real terms either 
either remain ‘constant or decrease. 

I should add that the Japanese people have embraced these re- 
sponsibilities as a necessary function of their economic powers and 
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their membership in a community of democracies, In this spirit, 
along with the proposed increases in defense and foreign aid spend- 
ing, my government announced a comprehensive package of trade 
and economic measures designed to improve Japan’s economic re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 

Japan is becoming increasingly internationalized. And we Japa- 
nese are becoming acutely aware of our important stakes in the 

international community and are seeking for our nation a con- 
structive world role. 

Japan’s growing role in global affairs is a function of our close 
partnership with the United States. As President Ronald Reagan 
has said, “no two nations are more mutually dependent than the 
United States and Japan. ... Our partnership is so essential..We 
have a strong obligation to our own peoples, to each other, to 
ensure its continued vitality.” 

In spite of trade frictions between our two countries, a recent 
U.S. poll has found that a clear majority, 57 per cent, of the 
American public regards Japan as a dependable ally. This is, in 
fact, the highest dependability rating Japan has received in the 24 
years this survey has been conducted. 

I am very encouraged by the American public’s strong trust of 
Japan. There are no simple solutions to the difficult issues of con- 
cern to Americans and Japanese today. But we should not lose 
sight of the positive aspects of U.S.-Japan relations, ‘The combined 
impact of the United States and Japan is now so great that our 
international partnership has become one of the most important 
bilateral relationships in the world. © 


JAPAN’S CHINA POLICY SINCE 
THE PEACE TREATY OF 1978 


By Hong N. Kim 
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S Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone’s visit to China in 
March 1984 so clearly indicated, a significant change has 
been taking place in Sino-Japanese relations since the death 

of Mao Zedong in 1976, Nakasone was given an unprecedented 
19-gun salute: the first Japanese prime minister to receive such an 
honor in Beijing. Undoubtedly, the warm reception Beijing ac- 
corded to Nakasone underscored the growing ties between the two 

countries, which began to improve noticeably after the signing of 
the Sino- “Japanese treaty of peace and friendship on August 12 

1978.' Establishing a solid legal foundation for Sino-Japanese recon- 
ciliation, the treaty ushered in a new era of diplomatic relations 
between Tokyo and Beijing. 

In the wake of the peace treaty, there were clear indications that 
Sino-Japanese relations were improving. First, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the exchange of visits between political leaders 
of the two countries. Deng Xiaoping’s trips to Japan in October 
1978 and February 1979 were followed by Prime Minister Masa- 
yoshi Qhira’s visit to Beijing in December 1979. Furthermore, 
Chinese Premier Hua Guofeng’s journey to Tokyo in 1980 and the 
visit of his successor, Zhao Ziyang, to Japan in May 1982, were 
reciprocated by Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki who travelled to 
Beijing in September 1982. These leaders’ footsteps were followed 
more recently by Chinese party leader Hu Yaobang in November 
1983 and Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone in March 1984. In 
addition, the two countries also decided to consult annually at the 
senior cabinet level, most recently in September 1983, in Tokyo. 
By these means, the officials of both countries have exchanged 
views on questions of mutual interest and concern. 

Evidence of the improvement in bilateral relations has also been 
reflected in the increased exchanges of scientific, economic and 
civic leaders between the two countries. Japanese visitors to China 
increased from 40,574 in 1978 to 130,409 in 1982, while Chinese 
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visitors to Japan more than tripled from 5,951 in 1978 to 20,532 
in 1982.* Equally impressive were increases in the. bilateral trade 
between Japan and China, The total amount of the two-way trade 
increased from U.S.$1.1 billion in 1972 to over U.S.$10 billion in 
1983; this represented approximately twice as much as the volume 
of the bilateral trade in 1978 (i.e., about U.S.$5.1 billion.)° 

Despite the impressive increase in Sino-Japanese political, eco- 
nomic and cultural exchanges since 1972, and particularly since 
the signing of the Sino-Japanese peace treaty of 1978, Tokyo-Beijing 
relations have not been devoid of problems, Rather, they have had 
their fair share of difficulties, such as the dispute over the Chinese 
cancellation of contracts with Japanese companies in 1981 and 
the controversy over Japanese textbook revisions in 1982. 

The purpose of this article is to examine Japan’s policy toward 
China since 1978 with an emphasis on analyzing the factors which 
have shaped the ruling Liberal Democratic Party’s (LDP) China 
policy. Its main argument is that a growing congruence of political 
and economic interests between Japan and China has béen behind 
the improvement in recent Sino-Japanese relations. In implement- 
ing the ambitious Four Modernization programs in agriculture, 
industry, science and technology and defense, China has counted 
heavily on Japan both as a supplier of industrial hardware and 
technology, and also as a source of financing. As a consequence, 
Beijing’s attitude toward Japan in general and trade with Japan 
in particular has become more flexible. Such a development. has 
been a boon to the Japanese business community in seeking an 
outlet for its industrial products in the face of the rising tide of 
protectionism in the United States and Western Europe. It should 
be added that the improvement in Sino-Japanese relations has also 
been aided by mutual apprehension at the Soviet military buildup 
in Asia. In coping with the Soviet threat, Japan has been anxious to 
enlist Beijing’s support in addition to that of the U.S. The con- 
gruence of political and economic interests between Tokyo and 
Beijing has thus made possible an improvement in Sino-Japanese 
relations. 

The signing of the Sino-Japanese treaty of peace and friendship 
on August 12, 1978, was hailed by the Japanese as an epoch-making 
event that turned a “new page in the history of Sino-Japanese 
relations and that of Asia at large.”* Leaders of the Japanese busi- 
ness community were also enthusiastic about it, and expressed the 
hope that bilateral trade would be further expanded. For their part, 
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the Chinese were also jubilant about the new treaty which sym- 
bolized a Chinese victory over the Russians in their bitter rivalry to 
court industrially advanced and powerful Japan. It was the first 
major treaty concluded by Beijing containing the ‘ ‘antihegemony” 
clause. 

In the aftermath of the peace treaty, the Japanese conservative 
leaders became quite pleased with the moderation of the post-Mao 
leadership toward the Japanese-American alliance system as well 
as Japan’ s Self-Defense Forces. Not only did Beijing endorse the 
continuation of the U.S. -Japan security treaty, but it also supported 
Japan’s right to strengthen it self-defense capability. Furthermore, 
the full fledged normalization of Sino-American diplomatic rela- 
tions, effective January.1, 1979, removed uneasiness on the part 
of Japan in cultivating closer political ties with Beijing. In addition, 
Beijing’s decision not to renew the Sino-Soviet alliance of 1950 
(containing the “anti-Japanese” clause) after April 1980 was an- 
other welcome development for Tokyo, even though the treaty had 
been nominal since the early 1960s. 

Even more gratifying to the Japanese was that the Chinese con- 
cluded numerous contracts with Japanese firms relating to virtually 
every aspect of China’s medernization programs except military 
hardware. By the beginning of 1979, Beijing had signed about four 
dozen contracts involving over U.S.$3.8 billion worth of industrial 
plants and equipment with the. Japanese. Furthermore, negotiations 
for additional contracts worth over U.S.$5 billion were in the offing 
with various Japanese firms.’ : 


FINANCING JAPAN EXPORTS 


Although the “China boom” brought happy days to Japan’s plant 
exporters in 1978, there were’ numerous problems threatening the 
rapid increase in bilateral trade. One major issue in this regard. 
was the problem of financing Japanese exports to China. Tokyo 
and Beijing substantially agreed that it was essential for the Chinese 
to export more oil: to Japan for the smooth development of the 
bilateral trade, for oil and coal were two items of substantial interest 
to the Japanese. Thus, the February 16th agreement (1978) pro- 
jected an increase in Japanese- imports of Chinese crude oil from 
7 million tons in 1978 to 15 million tons by 1982. However, it be- 
came clear by 1980 that such a drastic increase would be unlikely, 
for Chinese production of petroleum and coal actually decreased: 
in 1980 instead of increasing. 
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. On February 26, 1979, China called for a suspension of about 
30 contracts involving U.S.$2.5 billion with Japanese manufac- 
turers of plant equipment. By far the largest project affected was 
U.S.$1.2 billion worth of contracts (out of a total U.S.$2 billion 
signed) with the Nippon Steel Corp. for the construction of a huge 
steel complex at Baoshan near Shanghai.’ In addition, most con- 
tracts signed after December 16, 1978 were also affected by the 
Chinese decision. 

China’s request for suspension was clearly related to lack of 
funds to finance the importation of the industrial plants contracted 
with Japan, and ‘partly. due'to Beijing’s decision to reassess the 
priorities of the projects involved in the ambitious Four Moderniza- 
tion programs. By the summer of. 1979, it had also become clear 
that Beijing had shifted its priorities from heavy industry to light 
industry and agriculture during the three year retrenchment period 
(1979-1981). 

In the aftermath of the Chinese decision to freeze the contracts, 
Japanese business leaders were rapidly wakening from their earlier 
euphoric mood to a more sobering sense of reality. In order to 
reactivate the suspended contracts, Japanese manufacturers not 
only indicated their willingness to work out a more reasonable 
arrangement for financing the plant exports, but also carried out 
consultations with the Chinese leaders in the spring of 1979. 

By the summer of 1979, it became evident that China was seeking 
loans from: Japan to‘reactivate suspended contracts. The first’ loan 
arrangement involving the credits of U.S.$2 billion. (420 billion 
yen) was signed between the Bank of China and the EXIM Bank 
of Japan on May-15, 1979. The maximum life of the EXIM Bank 
loan was set at 15 years with’an annual interest rate of 6.25 per 
cent.’ Three months later, two commercial loan agreements totalling 
U.S.$8 billion were signed in Tokyo between the Bank of China 
and the Bank of Tokyo representing a consortium of Japanese 
commercial banks. According to the agreements, the U.S.$6 billion 
short-term (6-months)-loan would carry an annual interest rate 
0.25 per cent higher than the prevailing Euro-dollar rate, while 
the U.S.$2 billion medium-term (four and one half years) loan 
had an interest rate of 0.5 per cent higher than the Euro-dollar 
rate.’ Both agreements went into’ effect as of August 16, 1979. As 
a result, many of the suspended contracts were reactivated during 


1979. 
In addition to the U.S.$10 billion loans, Beijing ao requested 
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financial assistance from Tokyo for the construction of eight major 
modernization projects involving U.S.$5.5 billion. The Chinese 
request was conveyed to the Ohira government during Chinese 
Deputy Premier Gu Mu’s visit to Japan in September 1979. In his 
talks with Ohira and other Japanese leaders, Gu Mu expressed 
China’s desire of obtaining low-interest, long-term loans from 
Japan’s Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund (OECF) for the 
proposed projects." Ohira promised an official reply by December 
1979 when he was scheduled to visit China. _ 

During that trip, Ohira promised the Chinese leaders to extend 
U.S.$1.5 billion in low-interest loans for six out of eight major con- 
struction projects proposed by Beijing. Japan’s loan to China 
would carry an interest rate of three per cent per annum and be 
repayable in 30 years including a 10-year grace period. Ohira told 
Hua Guofeng that Japan would insist on the Chinese acceptance 
of three conditions attached to the loans: (1) the loans should not 
be used to build up China’s military strength; (2) the loans would 
be “balanced” against Japan’s aid extended to the ASEAN coun- 
tries, and (3) the loans would be “coordinated” with other loans 
to be extended by the U.S. and Western European countries. The 
Chinese government accepted Japan’s three conditions, 

In addition to the U.S.$1.5 billion loan, Ohira promised the 
Chinese leaders to assist in building a memorial hospital in Beijing 
as a symbol of friendship between the two nations. Lastly, Ohira 
also informed Hua Guofeng of Japan’s extension to China of pre- 
ferential tariff treatment starting April 1, 1980. In return, the 
Chinese premier pledged to promote Sino-Japanese joint develop- 
ment of the oil, coal and nonferrous resources and technical co- 
operation on the government level in the agricultural and fishery 
fields. On December 6, the two nations signed an agreement on 
the joint exploration of petroleum and natural gas resources in the 
southern and western parts of the Bohai Gulf. The two premiers 
also agreed to increase cultural exchanges on the basis of a Sino- 
Japanese cultural agreement signed in Beijing on the same day. 

The new LDP government headed by Prime Minister Zenko 
Suzuki which came to office in July 1980, adhered essentially to 
the China policy laid down by Prime Minister Ohira. In accordance 
with the agreement reached during Premier Hua’s visit to Japan 
in the summer of 1980, the first Sino-Japanese Ministerial Con- 
ference met in Beijing in December 1980 in order to discuss matters 
of mutual concern. A six-member Japanese cabinet delegation 
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headed by Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ito. represented Japan at 
the meeting. The Chinese delegation was headed by Deputy Pre- 
mier Gu Mu. At the conference, both sides reaffirmed their inten- 
tion of cooperating actively for the regional security of Asia and 
to promote bilateral economic cooperation.” 


STRAINED ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


_In the spring of 1981, Sino-Japanese relations were strained as a 
result of China’s cancellation of about U.S.$1.5 billion in contracts 
with Japanese companies for steel and petrochemical plants.’ The 
hardest hit of the major projects was the giant Baoshan steel com- 
plex near Shanghai; Other key projects involved were petrochemi- 
cal projects in Beijing, Nanjing and Shengli. Contracts for these 
facilities were cancelled abruptly following Beijing’s decision to 
scale down its capital construction investment by 40 per cent in 
November 1980. As a result, ‘several Japanese companies faced 
heavy losses, having already manufactured or supplied equipment 
related to the projects, In order to cope with the crisis thus created, 
a Japanese government delegation headed by Saburo Okita was 
dispatched to Beijing in February 1981. There Okita met with 
Chinese leaders, including Gu Mu and Deng Xiaoping. Gu Mu 
told Okita that the cancellation of the contracts was largely due 
to the inability to increase China’s oil production which, in turn, 
resulted in the considerable reduction in government revenues. 
However, such an explanation could not satisfy Okita, who told 
Gu that possible losses on equipment and plants already delivered 
by Japanese companies could amount to U.S.$640 million. Okita 
also. stressed that mishandling the question of compensation and 
contractual obligations could have far reaching consequences on 
future Sino-Japanese economic relations. Both Gu Mu and Deng 
Xiaoping promised Okita to compensate Japanese companies in 
accordance with customary international practices, if no mutually 
satisfactory solution could be found.” At the same time, Deng indi- 
cated that the suspended projects could be revived if Japan could 
provide adequate long-term loans or participate in joint ventures 
as a partner,’ 

-Against the backdrop of increasing tensions between Japan and 
China, a number of influential Japanese leaders urged the Suzuki 
government to intervene with needed financial aid to China. As it 
became clear that the Ghinese government was willing to reactivate 
several cancelled projects if-it could secure the necessary financial 
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support from Japan, the Suzuki government decided to go along 
with the request for such additional financial aid. According to a 
Japanese source, the Suzuki cabinet made the decision by early 
March 19811 With the understanding that such a measure would 
not only help stabilize Sino-Japanese relations, but also would con- 
tribute to regional peace and stability in Asia. 

On March 9, 1981, Chinese Deputy Premier Gu Mu conveyed 
through the Japanese ambassador Beijing’s desire to secure massive 
financial aid from Japan for the revival of some of the cancelled 
projects. Apparently, the Chinese requested U.S.$2.68 billion in 
new low-interest loans to reactivate petrochemical projects in 
Daqing and Nanjing and complete the first phase construction of 
the Baoshan steel complex.” However, Japan offered smaller 
amounts of financial aid aimed primarily at the Daqing and Baoshan 
projects. A series of negotiations were carried out between Tokyo 
and Beijing in the summer of 1981 in order to work out a mutually 
satisfactory aid package. Also, the Suzuki government had to iron 
out a substantial disagreement among various ministries involved 
with regard to the size as well as the types of financial aid to be 
extended to China. 

By the beginning of September 1981, the Suzuki government 
was able to hammer out a 300 billion yen financial aid package for 
China to rescue two major projects in Baoshan and Daqing. It con- 
sisted of 130 billion yen in government commodity loans, 100 billion 
yen in suppliers’ credits administered by the EXIM bank and 70 
billion yen in syndicated commercial loans.” The Suzuki govern- 
ment’s decision was conveyed to China when LDP Secretary-Gen- 
eral Susumu Nikaido visited Beijing on September 7. In his talks 
with Chinese leaders, Nikaido informed them of the Suzuki gov- 
ernment’s willingness to provide 300 billion yen loans to China in 
order to help complete the first phase construction of the Baoshan 
steel complex and the petrochemical project in Daqing. The Chinese 
leaders not only accepted the Japanese offer, but also expressed 
their gratitude for Japan’s generosity.” 

At the second Sino-Japanese Ministerial Conference held in 
‘Tokyo, on December 15-16, 1981, Japan and China signed the 300 
billion yen Joan agreement designed to help finance two key Chinese 
industrial projects in Baoshan and Daqing. Subsequently, the 
Chinese decided to complete Baoshan’s first phase construction by 
1985. Meanwhile, the Chinese also settled the nagging problem of 
financial compensation for those Japanese companies whose con- 
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tracts were cancelled.” 

Following the signing of the 300 billion yen loan agreement, Sino- 
Japanese relations took a turn for the better. Working level con- 
sultations between the Japanese and Chinese foreign vice ministers 
took place in Tokyo on March 30-31, 1982. The meeting paved 
the way for Premier Zhao Ziyang’s visit to Japan for six days be- 
ginning on May 31, 1982. Scheduled to coincide with the roth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic ties between Japan 
and China, Zhao’s trip also provided opportunities for the govern- 
ment leaders of the two countries to discuss a wide range of issues 

involving foreign policy and economic cooperation. 

© Premier Zhao Ziyang’s six-day visit to Japan strengthened bi- 
lateral relations between Japan and China and laid down a firm 
ground for continued Sino-Japanese cooperation, In his talks with 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, Zhao proposed three principles to 
govern bilateral relations in the 1980s: peace and friendship, 
equality and mutual benefit and long-term stability.” Suzuki agreed 
with the three new principles. In addition, both leaders discussed 
a wide range of international issues, Zhao reiterated China’s opposi- 
tion to Soviet hegemonism and Vietnamese occupation of Cambo- 
dia. Suzuki told Zhao that Japan shared basically similar views 
with China on such issues as the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. With regard to the 
Korean peninsula, Zhao declared that North Korea would not 
invade the South. Furthermore, concerning the prospect for the 
future of Sino-Japanese relations, Zhao told Suzuki that there was 
no real change in Sino-Soviet relations, despite Moscow’s apparent 
overtures for the resumption of Sino-Soviet negotiations to settle 
bilateral issues. Zhao also expressed his government’s displeasure 
with the U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. | 

On bilateral economic relations, Zhao asked for more Japanese 
government loans to Japanese companies engaged in joint explora- 
tion and development of the Bohai Gulf oilfields. The Chinese 
premier promised that Be1jing’s “open door policy” for foreigners’ 
participation in China’s modernization programs would not change 
in the future. In this context, Suzuki expressed Japanese concern 
over China’s capability to absorb increased Japanese aid, both 
financial and technical, in view of persistent problems such as poor 
planning and lack of infrastructural development in China.” Zhao 
assured Suzuki that necessary headway would be made in the re- 
form of Chinese economic planning and management. 
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After Zhao’s visit to Japan, officials of both governments were 
satisfied with the existing state of. Sino-Japanese relations: In 
Tokyo, the Japanese officials were positive in their assessment of 
the bilateral relationship, for they believed there were no’ major 
unsettled problems between Japan and China. However, such an 
optimistic assessment of the Sino-Japanese relationship was to be 
shattered with the outbreak of the textbook dispute between 
Beijing and Tokyo in 1982. 


JAPAN TEXTBOOK DISPUTE 


In the summer of 1982, revisions of Japanese high school text- 
books aimed at toning down accounts of Japanese military and 
colonial activities in China and Korea before and during World 
War II brought on a diplomatic storm in East Asia. The contro- 
versy followed the disclosure in June 1982 that the new textbooks, 
approved by the Japanese Ministry of Education following a screen- 
ing by the Textbook Problems Research Council (an advisory body 
to the ministry), drastically revised passages dealing with the 
period of Japanese imperial expansion before 1945. The new text- 
books, to be used in April 1983, for example, replaced the word 
for “invasion” with a euphemistic term translated as “‘advance.”™ 
In adition, the texts not only downplayed Japanese responsibility 
in the so-called “Rape of Nanjing” in 1937, in which numerous 
Chinese were massacred, but also suggested that the incident may 
have been provoked by heavy Chinese opposition. 

The revisions brought on strong protests from the governments 
of China and South Korea, which charged Japan with attempting 
to deny its history of wrongdoing by distorting the facts. Some 
critics even regarded the revisions as indications of growing Japa- 
nese militarism. Inevitably, the controversy over the textbook re- 
visions strained relations between Japan and China in the summer 
of 1982. 

In a series of editorials published in the Renmin Ribao, China 
not only condemned the revisions but also demanded that Japan 
retract them. Furthermore, an editorial published on July 24 de- 
clared the revisions had been made by Japanese “militarists,”’ 
whose distortion of history could not “dispel the painful memories 
of their aggression, killing, torture and plunder from the minds of 
the Chinese people.” It went on to say that “the censorship of 
books by the Japanese education ministry is indeed Japan’s internal 
affairs.” However, it added that “Japan’s invasion of China and 
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Southeast’ Asia certainly is not its internal .affair, nor can be the 
distortion of thé history of the Japanese aggression.” It labeled 
the Japanese action a “hostile and insulting stand toward China.” 

Against this background, China lodged a formal protest with 
Japan on July 26, demanding that the Japanese government take 
swift measures to rectify what it called distortion of facts about 
Japanese military activities in China in the 1930s and: 1940s.”. In 
a related move, on August 1, Beijing withdrew an invitation ex- 
tended earlier to Japanese Education Minister Heiji Ogawa to visit 
China. ` 

Within the Japanese government opinion was divided as to how 
to handle the growing controversy which had strained Japan’s 
relations with its neighbors. The protests from Beijing and Seoul 
against the “distorted” descriptions of historical facts in the Japa- 
nese textbooks placed the Suzuki government in a dilemma. To 
change the contents of a textbook under pressures from foreign 
countries would result in a tremendous loss of face and humiliation 
for the Japanese government. On the other hand, Japan’s unwilling- 
ness to heed the Chinese and Korean protests on the textbook issue 
would seriously impair Japan’s relations with these countries as 
well as Tokyo’s ultimate motives in revising the textbooks. 

To cope with intensifying anti-Japanese campaigns in China and 
South Korea, Prime Minister Suzuki instructed the officials of the 
Foreign and Education Ministries to work out promptly a plan to 
settle the textbook issue with Beijing and Seoul. Foreign Minister 
Yoshio Sakurauchi reiterated his position in favor of correcting 
the textbook accounts of Japan’s prewar and wartime activities in 
China, Korea and other Asian countries, According to Sakurauchi, 
it was natural for Japan to correct disputed passages in the text- 
books if they ran counter to the “reflections” and remorses ex- 
pressed by Japan in the joint communiques signed with these coun- 
tries at the time of normalizing Japan’s diplomatic relations.” Japan 
expressed deep regret over its past activities in China and Korea 
before and during World War II and acknowledged Japan’s re- 
sponsibility for causing enormous damages to these countries. The 
Ministry of Education was, however, adamant in its opposition to 
the correction of the disputed passages in the textbooks, contending 
that such a compromise would seriously undermine the existing 
textbook authorization system. 

_ By the latter part of August 1982, it had become clear that Prime 
Minister Suzuki shared the Foreign Ministry’s view in dealing with 
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the textbook controversy. At a press conference held on August 23, 
Suzuki declared that he was acutely aware of serious damages in- 
flicted on China and other Asian countries during the war, and 
that recognition of such a history should be reflected in school 
education. Suzuki promised to improve the disputed sections of 
Japanese textbooks. Meanwhile, the Foreign and Education Minis- 
tries were able to hammer out a compromise plan to deal with the 
textbook issue, which was announced on August 26, 1982. The 
Suzuki government declared in a statement that the Japanese gov- 
ernment and people were clearly aware that Japan’s military ac- 
tivities in the past “have inflicted great suffering and injury on 
the peoples of Korea, China and other Asian countries,” and that 
such events should never be repeated. With regard to specific meas- 
ures to make “necessary amendments” to the controversial text- 
book accounts of Japan’s pre-1945 activities, it outlined the follow- 
ing measures: First, Tokyo decided to move up by one year the 
date of partial revision of the already authorized textbooks. In- 
stead of waiting three years as required under the existing rule, the 
disputed textbooks would be revised in two years, by using new 
guidelines to be worked out by the Textbook Problems Research 
Council. Second, as stop-gap measures for the interim period, 
1983-1984, the textbooks in dispute would be used by students with 
the newsletters from the Education Ministry which would provide 
supplementary guidelines for classroom teaching. ‘Teachers would 
be asked to bear in mind the spirit of the Sino-Japanese com- 
munique of 1972 and Japan-South Korea joint communiques of 
1965." 

The controversial textbook issue was settled diplomatically at 
least with China and South Korea by the beginning of September 
1982, when Beijing and Seoul accepted the Suzuki government’s 
announced plan of August 26, 1982. The settlement of the. text- 
book issue in turn paved the way for Prime Minister Suzuki’s visit 
to China beginning on September 21, 1982, which was to coincide 
with the roth anniversary of the normalization of Sino-Japanese 
diplomatic relations in September 1972. 

In a series of meetings with Chinese leaders, Suzuki discussed a 
broad range of bilateral and global issues. Although not all prob- 
lems were settled, the prime minister’s visit was generally successful. 
Chief among its achievements was settlement of the textbook issue. 
All senior Chinese leaders raised the issue with Suzuki, indicating 
the importance attached to it by the Chinese. Deng Xiaoping, 
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Zhao Ziyang and Hu Yaobang connected the textbook issue to a 
possible revival of militarism in Japan. “I certainly do not think 
that the Japanese government has any such tendency,” Deng was 
quoted as telling Suzuki. “However, it seems there are some people 
who wish to revive it.” 

Besides textbooks, Chinese leaders impressed their concern over 
the constant pressure of the U.S. on Japan to increase its spending 
on military hardware and to upgrade its total military capability. 
They also cited efforts by some present and former politicians and 
others in Japan to amend the Japanese Constitution to enable a 
buildup of armed forces and to change the U.S.-Japan security 
treaty to put Japan on a more equal defensive footing with the 
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MINIMUM DEFENSE POWER 


Suzuki took pains to persuade the Chinese that Japan would not 
become a military power. “We must keep our defense power to 
the minimum necessary degree,” he told Deng. “This is supported 
by an overwhelming majority of the people. Therefore, there is 
absolutely no possibility of a revival of militarism.”** The Chinese 
apparently accepted these assurances but left the door open for 
further protests if the Japanese failed to live up to the textbook 
agreement or took other steps deemed militaristic by the Chinese. 
= Suzuki also emphasized to Chinese leaders that close U.S.-Japan 
relations remained the basis of Japanese foreign policy with the 
mutual security treaty at the heart of Japan’s defense posture. In 
turn, the Chinese gave assurances that close Sino-Japanese ties 
could coexist within that framework. 

During Suzuki’s visit to China, it became quite clear that deterio- 
ration in Sino-American relations was adversely affecting Sino- 
Japanese relations. The Chinese were bitter about U.S. arms sales 
to Taiwan, despite the understanding reached on the issue be- 
tween Beijing and Washington on August 17, 1982, On the other 
hand, the Japanese were concerned about indications of a possi- 
ble thaw between Beijing and Moscow. ‘The Chinese leadership, 
however, stressed that its basic position toward Moscow had not 
changed and that the Soviet Union remained China’s primary 
adversary. Premier Zhao repeatedly used the diplomatic code word 
“hegemonism’” in describing Soviet foreign policy, a reference to 
what China perceives as Moscow’s attempts to dominate the 
world.” Deng and Zhao both mentioned the continued presence of 
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huge Soviet armies along the Sino-Soviet border and in Mongolia 
and Moscow’s support for the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia 
and its own invasion of Afghanistan as obstacles to any normaliza- 
tion of relations between the two Communist powers. The two sides 
also discussed the Korean peninsula and the recent visit by North 
Korean President Kim Il-Sung to China and previously secret visit 
to Pyongyang in April 1982 by Deng and Hu Yaobang. The Chinese 
leaders assured the Japanese that North Korea’s main interest was 
strengthening its domestic economy and not expanding to the 
South, 

Although Prime Minister Suzuki’s five-day visit mended diplo- 
matic fences with China and showed that both governments. had 
settled immediate problems standing in the way of their longet 
term national interests, not all differences were settled. In spite of 
Radio Beijing’s praise of the Suzuki visit as serving a useful purpose 
“to further develop friendly relations between the two countries” 
and “useful for peace and stability,’ there were clear indications 
that the Chinese concern over the “revival of Japanese militarism” 
was not completely dissipated, In his speech delivered at the first 
Sino-Japanese Non-governmental Leaders Conference held in 
Tokyo in October 1982, Wang Chen, a Politburo member of the 
CCP, indicated that it is a “matter of principle” for China to guard 
against any moves designed to foster the revival of Japanese mili- 
tarism.* The Chinese delegation (e.g., Sun Pinghua) at the meeting 
also indicated a slight change i in Beijing’s assessment of the Japan- 
U.S. security treaty by saying that “Chinese media have never sup- 
ported the Japan-U.S. security treaty,” for “China does not believe 
it appropriate for any independent country to depend on another 
country’s protection.”* Such a pronouncement deviated from more 
positive statements on the U.S.-Japan security treaty made earlier 
by Chinese leaders. 

The inauguration of the new LDP government headed by Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone in November 1982 aroused some un- 
easiness on the part of the Chinese leaders, for Nakasone’s more 
positive stance on foreign and defense policies was fairly well 
known. From the outset it became clear that the new leader was 
placing more emphasis on improving Japan’s relations with the 
U.S., South Korea and other countries of the Western alliance. 
Nakasone also stressed the importance of beefing up the Japanese 
defense capability to meet the demands of the U.S. and to cope 
with the challenge of the Soviet military buildup in Asia. In his 
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visit to Seoul in January 1983, Nakasone displayed the qualities of 
a decisive leader by settling a thorny U.S.$4 billion economic aid 
issue with South Korea.” In the U.S., Nakasone also impressed his 
hosts who had been accustomed to the hesitancy and vacillation of 
his predecessor, In his talks with President Ronald Reagan, Naka- 
sone pledged to build Japan’s defense capability to prevent over- 
flights by Soviet long-range Backfire bombers. He also professed 
that Japan and the U.S. shared a common destiny.” In his inter- 
view with the Washington Post, Nakasone went a step further by 
expressing his views on defending Japan in case of emergency by 
making Japan an “unsinkable aircraft carrier” and bottling up the 
Soviet naval vessels in the Sea of Japan by blocking the four straits 
leading to the Pacific Ocean.” 

In the aftermath of Nakasone’s visits to Seoul and Washington, 
China indicated its displeasure at Nakasone’s foreign policy, charg- 
ing in part that the visits were designed to strengthen the military 
alliance among Japan, South Korea and the U.S. China not only 
criticized Nakasone’s offer of U.S.$4 billion in economic aid to 
South Korea but also expressed its concern over Nakasone’s con- 
troversial remarks made in Washington,” which were stirring up 
Japanese opposition parties and media. 

Against this background, pro-Chinese elements within the ruling 
LDP began to urge Prime Minister Nakasone to take measures 
necessary to alleviate Chinese misgivings about the Nakasone gov- 
ernment’s defense policy and to reassure Beijing of Tokyo’s inten- 
tions to retain close ties with China.” Although the Nakasone gov- 
ernment conveyed its goodwill toward China through diplomatic 
channels, some influential LDP leaders considered it necessary for 
the prime minister to take additional measures to reassure Beijing 
of Tokyo’s desire to improve relations with Beijing. They reasoned 
that such moves would not only strengthen Japan’s ties with China 
but also alleviate apprehension about Japan’s defense buildup by 
other Asian nations. It was believed that the strengthening of Sino- 
Japanese relations could also allay the fear of a military buildup 
among Nakasone’s domestic critics. For these reasons, they urged 
the prime minister to dispatch a special envoy to Beijing. 


NIKAIDO’S MISSION 


In an apparent move to improve Tokyo-Beijing relations, Prime 
Minister Nakasone dispatched LDP Secretary-General Susumu 
Nikaido as his special envoy to Beijing in February 1983.7 As a 
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leader of the powerful Tanaka faction within the LDP, Nikaido 
had played an important role in connection with the Sino-Japa- 
nese rapprochement in 1972. He was also instrumental in settling 
the contract cancellations crisis in 1981. In his talks with Chinese 
Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian, Nikaido stressed that the Nakasone 
government’s defense policy was not different from its predecessors 
and that the new Japanese government was as friendly toward 
China as its predecessors. In addition, Nikaido conveyed his gov- 
ernment’s willingness to study the Chinese request for additional 
long-term Japanese economic aid starting from 1984 to finance 
additional industrial projects in China. In their talks with Nikaido, 
both Premier Zhao and Foreign Minister Wu expressed their con- 
cern about the Nakasone government’s defense policy, advising 
Nikaido that Japan should exercise “moderation” lest its military 
buildup would arouse uneasiness among the Asian countries.” 

By the spring of 1983, it had become increasingly clear that the 
Nakasone government would pursue a policy of close cooperation 
‘with China, for “keeping China on the side of the Western powers 
would serve the common interests of the West as a whole.” Japan 
did not want to see the reemergence of a Sino-Soviet bloc which 
‘would threaten its security, Furthermore, Japan continued to share 
common strategic interest with China in containing Soviet power 
and influence in East Asia, As long as Japan and China perceived 
the Soviet Union as posing the greatest potential threat to their 
security, they believed it would be advantageous for Tokyo and 
Beijing to cooperate for common security interests.” 

Meanwhile, it became clear that China was counting heavily on 
Japan for economic aid in carrying out the next phase of its mod- 
ernization programs. The details of the Chinese request for Japa- 
nese economic aid was outlined by Deputy Premier Yao Yulin 
during his visit to Japan in early April 1983. In his talks with Prime 
Minister Nakasone, Yao requested an additional U.S.$6 billion in 
low-interest government loans to finance thirteen key projects to be 
built in the next five years (i.e., three railroads, four ports, two 
hydroelectric power plants, two mineral mines, one aluminum plant 
and one telephone system“). The prime minister promised to study 
the Chinese request and cooperate fully with China for the pro- 
posed projects.“ 

The question of the U.S.$6 billion loan requested by China was 
taken up again at the 4th Sino-Japanese Ministerial Conference 
held in Beijing on September 4—7, 1983. A six-member delegation 
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headed by Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe represented Japan at 
the meeting. In the first round of meetings, both sides were in 
agreement that the Soviet military buildup was heightening tension. 
in Asia. Leaders of Japan and China were also critical of the 
Soviet shooting down of an unarmed KAL passenger plane. With 
regard to Japan’s economic aid to China, the Japanese delegation 
promised to complete the feasibility studies on the proposed pro- 
jects in Chma by December 1983 and to work out a new loan 
package for China so as to provide a second round of developmental 
aid from 1984.” The Chinese expressed the hope that Japan would 
actively participate in joint ventures with the Chinese. In addition, 
they requested Japanese technological help to modernize Chinese 
industrial plants. Noteworthy development at the meeting was re- 
flected in Chinese Foreign Minister Wu’s statement that there was 
no disagreement on Japan’s defense policy between ‘Tokyo and 
Beijing.® 

By the fall of 1983, there were strong indications that the Naka- 
sone government was seeking further improvement in Sino-Japa- 
nese relations. Several factors were apparently influencing Naka- 
sone’s China policy. First, the development of stable Sino-Japanese 
relations was regarded not only as desirable for Japan and China; 
but also as a “cornerstone of peace and stability in Asia,” Second, 
to help China maintain its “open door policy” in connection with 
the implementation of its Four Modernization programs seemed 
not only desirable for Japan but also for other Western countries 
as well. Third, the accentuation of Sino-Japanese friendship would 
have beneficial effects on Japan’s international image, for it would 
balance Japan’s position as a member of the Western bloc of na- 
tions as well as a member of the Asian political community.” 
Furthermore, some influential government leaders such as Foreign 
Minister Abe were convinced that “it is an important diplomatic 
mission” of Japan to keep China on the side of the Western bloc 
of nations,* Clearly, the reemergence of a Sino-Soviet alliance would 
be detrimental to Japan’s interests as well as to other Western 
countries. For these reasons, the Nakasone government was willing 
to provide additional economic aid to China beginning in fiscal 
1984. 

In the fall of 1983, Hu Yaobang’s eight-day visit to Japan pro- 
vided excellent opportunities for Prime Minister Nakasone to dis- 
cuss a number of important international and bilateral issues with 
the Chinese party leader. In their first round of talks, Nakasone 
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endeavored to allay Chinese apprehension about the possibility of 
a revival of Japanese militarism by reaffirming his government’s 
adherence to the existing Japanese Constitution and a military 
policy designed strictly for defensive purposes. Hu responded by 
saying that China’s trust in Japan was so deep that it was confident 
that Japan would never invade China, even if Japan’s defense capa- 
bilities were expanded.’ Nakasone and Hu agreed to solve any 
bilateral problem between Japan and China strictly through peace- 
ful means. ‘To ensure the development of friendly relations between 
the two countries, they also agreed to establish a “Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Committee for the 21st Century.” In this context, Naka- 
sone also proposed adding “mutual trust” as another principle gov- 
erning Sino-Japanese relations, and Hu agreed to accept it as an 
addition to the existing three principles which had been agreed 
upon during Zhao’s visit to Japan in 1982. 

In their discussion of the international situation, there was sub- 
stantial agreement between the two leaders on a number of im- 
portant issues. ‘They agreed that Japan and China should make 
mutual efforts to ease tensions on the Korean peninsula so as to 
maintain peace and stability there. ‘Touching on the recent North 
Korean terrorist bomb attack against South Korean officials at 
Rangoon, Nakasone sought Chinese cooperation in restraining 
Pyongyang. Hu, in response, said that although he had not been 
informed of details on the incident, China was opposed to “any 
form of terrorist action.” Regarding the Soviet military buildup 
in Asia, Nakasone expressed Japanese apprehension about deploy- 
ment of SS-20 medium range missiles in Asia. Hu also indicated a 
similar concern. With regard to the prospects for Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, Hu made it clear that China would seek to improve its rela- 
tions with Moscow on the basis of three fundamental conditions: 
(1) Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan; (2) reduction of Soviet 
troops along the Sino-Soviet border, and (3) termination of Soviet 
aid to the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia, Nakasone told Hu 
that Japan would not resume its economic assistance to Vietnam 
until Hanoi withdrew its troops from Cambodia.” 

Finally, Hu also requested more economic assistance from Japan, 
including U.S.$6 billion in low-interest, long-term development 
loans. Although the request was discussed only generally, further 
bilateral negotiations were to take place after the completion of 
Japan’s feasibility studies on the key projects in December 1983. 
In his speech delivered before the Japanese Diet members, Hu also 
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emphasized the importance of developing a stable long-term Sino- 
Japanese relationship in economic, technical and scientific fields. 
The Japanese government as well as business leaders promised to 
cooperate fully with China for the realization of Beijing’s mod- 
ernization programs,” 

In the wake of the Chinese party leader’s visit to Japan, there 
were clear indications of improvement in Sino-Japanese relations. 
Hu’s endorsement of Japan’s strong defense posture removed any 
lingering uneasiness on the part of the Nakasone government with 
regard to its defense policy. Furthermore, Japanese leaders appre- 
ciated the Chinese willingness to cooperate with Japan for the 
reduction of tensions on the Korean peninsula. 


SECOND AID PACKAGE 


In the spring of 1984, in order to strengthen Sino-Japanese ties, 
the Japanese government began to draft a second economic aid 
package for China on the basis of the feasibility studies carried out. 
A high-level Japanese government mission was dispatched to China 
in March 1984 to determine the exact amount of loans for each 
project involved, By the beginning of March, according to the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, the Nakasone government decided to offer about 
4.70 billion yen development loans to China for seven out of thirteen 
modernization projects proposed by China.” In addition, the Japa- 
nese government was studying Beijing’s request for additional 
U.S.$3 billion in EXIM Bank loans for the development of oil and 
coal resources. ‘The outline of the second economic aid package for 
China was to be delivered by Prime Minister Nakasone during his 
four-day visit to China in the latter part of March 1984. 

On March 23, 1984, Prime Minister Nakasone visited Beijing, 
at the invitation of the Chinese government, where he received an 
enthusiastic welcome to China, including an unprecedented 19-gun 
salute. Nakasone was the first Japanese leader to receive such an 
honor. In his talks with Premier Zhao Ziyang, Nakasone promised 
to provide China with a second economic aid package totalling 470 
billion yen (or U.S.$2.1 billion) to help finance the construction of 
seven out of thirteen key projects proposed by China.” Nakasone 
also promised to offer additional EXIM Bank loans to China for 
the development of petroleum and coal resources, The two leaders 
also agreed to inaugurate a “Sino-Japanese Friendship Committee 
for the 21st Century.” In addition, Nakasone and Zhao discussed 
a wide range of international issues. With regard to Korea, Zhao 
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indicated China’s willingness to permit ethnic Koreans in China to 
visit South Korea and also to allow South Koreans to visit China 
to meet their relatives. Implementation of such a policy could 
facilitate unofficial contacts between China and South Korea in the 
future. Both leaders were also in agreement that the outbreak of a 
conflict in Korea should be prevented regardless of which side may 
provoke it.” Both premiers also expressed their serious concern over 
the Soviet military buildup in Asia and agreed to exchange infor- 
mation concerning the Soviet military activities, including the de- 
ployment of intermediate range SS-20 missiles in Asia. 

In his talks with Hu Yaobang, General Secretary of the CCP, 
it became clear that China was not expecting any breakthrough in 
Sino-Soviet negotiations. A similar view was expressed by Deng 
Xiaoping, who told Nakasone that Moscow had failed to make any 
meaningful concessions to the three conditions proposed by China 
for the normalization of Sino-Soviet relations. 

As for Sino-Japanese economic cooperation, Deng expressed 
Beijing’s wish for more active participation on the part of Japa- 
nese big business corporations for China’s industrial development: 
Nakasone’s response was that China should create an economic 
environment conducive to foreign investment in China by enacting 
necessary laws for the protection of foreign investors’ rights.” Deng 
indicated his government’s willingness to adopt necessary measures 
to protect foreign investors, including proper compensation in case 
of damages caused by the breach of contracts by the Chinese. 

Japanese as well as foreign reactions to Nakasone’s visit to China 
were generally favorable. Not only leaders of the Japanese political 
parties and business community, but also the influential mass media 
in Japan acknowledge that the prime minister’s visit to Beijing had 
helped to promote a more friendly relationship between the two 
countries. International relations were generally favorable. Particu- 
larly favorable was South Korea’s reaction to Nakasone’s China 
trip, which brought about a breakthrough for the exchange of visits 
between Korean residents in China and their relatives in South 
Korea. The only exceptions were Moscow and Hanoi which were 
critical of the Sino-Japanese summit talks.” 


STATUS OF RELATIONS 


From the foregoing analysis, a few basic conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to recent Japanese-Chinese relations in general 
and Japan’s China policy since 1978 in particular. 
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First, Prime Minister Nakasone’s visit to China in March 1984, 
marked an important milestone in recent Sino-Japanese relations. 
Not. only did Nakasone receive an unusually warm welcome in 
Beijing, he also succeeded in reaching agreements with Chinese 
leaders on a number of important bilateral and international issues. 
By promising to offer U.S.$2.1 billion in development loans for the 
construction of China’s seven key modernization projects for the 
next seven years (1984-1990), Nakasone demonstrated Japan’s 
strong commitment to maintain economic cooperation with China. 
Furthermore, his willingness to accommodate the Chinese request 
for additional EXIM Bank loans, reportedly in the neighborhood 
of U.S.$3 billion, for the development of China’s coal and oil re- 
sources, underscored further Japan’s readiness to help China’s 
modernization programs. In addition, the establishment of the ofi- 
cial “Sino-Japanese Friendship Committee for the 21st Century” 
symbolized the strong commitment on the part of both Japan and 
China to develop friendly bilateral relations into the next century. 

Second, the improvement in Tokyo-Beijing relations in the post- 
Mao era can be attributed to the growing congruence of economic 
and political interests between Japan and China. The post-Mao 
Chinese leadership’s commitment to implement the Four Moderni- 
zation programs to uplift China’s underdeveloped economy by 
way of enlisting foreign technical and economic assistance marked 
a clear departure from the Maoist canon of “self-reliance” which 
had tended to restrict China’s economic interactions with foreign 
countries. Such a change in policy orientation in turn has trans- 
formed China into an attractive economic and trade partner for 
Japan, for Japan can effectively serve as a source of technology 
and capital for China’s modernization programs. Japan’s ability to 
provide high quality industrial plants and equipment in exchange 
for critical raw materials such as oil and coal fits nicely with China’s 
economic requirements. Such a congruence of economic interests 
between the two countries in turn has facilitated substantial in- 
crease in Sino-Japanese trade since 1978 (i.e., from U.S.$5 billion 
in 1978 to U.S.$10 billion in 1983). 

Third, Japan has become the largest supplier of capital and 
technology for China in connection with China’s modernization 
programs, Japan has provided sophisticated industrial hardware 
and technology relating to virtually every aspect of China’s mod- 
érnization programs except military hardware. Furthermore, the 
Japanese have provided massive financial assistance to China since 
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1979 in order to help finance China’s modernization programs. In 
addition to U.S.$8 billion credits extended by a group of Japanese 
banks in 1979, the Japanese government has provided over U.8.$4.5 
billion “soft” loans through three loan agreements signed with 
China (i.e. U.S.$2 billion in EXIM Bank loans in 1979, 300 billion 
yen in development loans in 1979 and 300 billion yen in loans in 
1981). In addition, the Nakasone government has agreed to offer 
a new development loan package totaling 470 billion yen (or 
U.S.$2.1 billion) to China for the next seven years (1984-1990). 
It has also agreed to extend additional EXIM Bank loans, which 
is expected to be approximately U.S.$3 billion, for the development 
of Chinese oil and coal resources. The Japanese economic aid not 
only has helped China’s modernization programs, but also has 
strengthened Sino-Japanese economic cooperation. In a sense, 
Japan’s economic aid has become an important lubricant for the 
development of Sino-Japanese economic cooperation since 1979. 
Fourth, Japan’s willingness to help China’s modernization pro- 
grams is not exclusively for economic reasons but also for political 
reasons. Japan’s economic aid to China should be viewed as part 
of Japan’s overall foreign aid program, which is designed not only 
for economic and humanitarian purposes but also for broader 
political objectives, including considerations of national security, 
the fostering of an international environment conducive to its own 
national aspirations, and international leadership and influence. 
Apparently, Tokyo’s willingness to extend loans to China is based 
on economic considerations as well as a political assumption that 
the loans would help stabilize China under the pragmatic Deng 
leadership which has been good for Japan both politically and 
economically. In economic terms, the post-Mao leadership has 
offered unprecedented opportunities to the Japanese manufacturers 
for exportation of their industrial hardware and goods. Of the 
U.S.$10.2 billion in contracts which China signed with foreign firms 
from 1978 to 1982 for the importation of industrial plants, Japan’s 
share was over 55 per cent of the total. At the same time, post- 
Mao China has become a reliable source of important raw mate- 
rials for the Japanese. In political terms, China under the Deng 
leadership has been a friendlier neighbor to Japan than China 
under Mao. For instance, Deng was willing to endorse the con- 
tinuation of the U.S.-Japan security system as well as Japan’s right 
to strengthen its self-defense capability. Furthermore, Japan and 
China share common strategic Interest in containing the Soviet 
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threat, since the Soviet military buildup in Asia, including the de- 
ployment of the SS-20 intermediate range missiles targeted at 
Japan and China, is perceived by ‘Tokyo and Beijing as the most 
serious threat to their national security. In dealing with the Soviet 
threat, Japan clearly wants to enlist China’s support in addition to 
that of the U.S. In fact, Japanese leaders believe it is an important 
“diplomatic mission” of Japan to keep China on the side of the 
Western bloc of nations, including Japan. Viewed in this perspec- 
tive, Japan’s economic aid to China may be regarded as a necessary 
investment for the “construction of an international order con- 
ducive to ensuring comprehensive security for Japan. ”® 
Finally, in the wake of Prime Minister Nakasone’s visit to China, 
available indicators are generally favorable for the continuation of 
harmonious relations between Tokyo and Beijing. In view of Mos- 
cow’s military buildup in Asia, including its military bases on Kuna- 
shiri and Etorofu Islands, there is little prospect for a breakthrough 
in Japanese-Soviet relations in the near future. Furthermore, ten- 
sions between Moscow and Beijing-will in all probability persist in 
spite of their mutually professed desire to seek improvement in 
Sino-Soviet relations. It is true that Beijing has toned down its anti- 
Soviet rhetoric in recent months partly due to its desire to reduce 
tensions in Sino-Soviet relations and partly due to its dissatisfaction 
with American arms sales to Taiwan. Instead of the formation of a 
global united front against Soviet “hegemonism,” Beijing may be 
seeking more equidistance in its relations with Washington and 
Moscow. However, unless the Sino-American relationship reverts 
to the pre-1972 level of hostility, which seems quite unlikely, it is 
not expected to affect.Sino-Japanese relations drastically. In so far 
as the foreseeable future is concerned, China can be expected to 
maintain close ties with Japan. Clearly, China cannot afford to let 
Japan drift into a close relationship with the Soviet Union, for such 
a development would seriously undermine China’s strategic posi- 
tion. To be sure, there are potential sources of friction between 
Tokyo and Beijing, such as the disputed claims over the Senkaku 
(or Diaoyudai) islands, the Japanese-South Korean continental 
shelf development and ‘Taiwan. But so long as the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict persists, and so long as China needs industrial hardware and 
technology from Japan, these issues are likely to remain dormant. 
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SINO-AMERICAN SUMMIT 
MEETINGS 
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HE two Sino-American summit meetings of the year 1984— 
Premier Zhao Ziyang’s visit to the United States in Janu- 
ary and President Ronald Reagan’s return trip to the Peo- 

ple’s Republic of China (P.R.C.) in Aprili-May—demonstrate the 
fact that the Sino-American relationship begun in 1971—72 has 
gained maturity and stability. | 

It is true, of course, that the relationship, as Premier Zhao said 
on the eve of his departure for the U.S., had “twists and turns, 
ups and downs” and the relationship still has “major difficulties 
and obstacles." One major difficulty arose over President Reagan’s 
long friendship with the Nationalist government on Taiwan. As a 
presidential candidate in 1980, Reagan criticized President Jimmy 
Carter for letting down America’s old friend, Taiwan, for the sake 
of better relations with the P.R.C. He even threatened to upgrade 
the U.S.-Taiwan relationship once he was elected. The Chinese 
were worried about the future development of the Sino-American 
relationship under the Reagan administration. The prospects for 
the Sino-American security and military cooperation which began 
under the Carter administration, particularly after the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan in 1979, became bleak and uncertain. The 
Chinese were bitter over the continued U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 
The Taiwan issue has always been regarded by the Chinese as an 
“internal affair” of the P.R.C. The U.S. was accused of interfering 
in the internal affairs of the P.R.C. 

After prolonged and pragmatic negotiations on the complicated 
issue of the U.S. arms sales to Taiwan, a joint communique known 
as the Shanghai Communique II was issued on August 17, 1982 
which stipulated that the U.S. arms sales to ‘Taiwan would not 
exceed, either in quality or quantity, the level of those supplied in 
recent years since the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries in 1979 and that the U.S. arms sales to Taiwan 
would be gradually reduced, leading to a peaceful resolution of this 
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issue in due course. Both sides seemed to recognize the delicate and 
complicated problems involved in the Taiwan issue. 

Notwithstanding the Chinese unhappiness over the U.S. attitude 
toward the Taiwan issue, Sino-American relations began to develop 
and great progress has been made in bilateral relations in recent 
years, Friendly exchange of visits has greatly increased and co- 
operation has expanded in the political, economic, cultural, scientific 
and technological fields. Twice U.S. secretaries of state under the 
Reagan administration visited China—Alexander Haig in June 
1981 and George Shultz in February 1983—in the quest for a 
stable and mature relationship between the two countries. Then 
U.S. Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger went to China in Sep- 
tember 1983 to explore the possibilities of Sino-U.S. military co- 
operation. After a five-day visit to China, Weinberger announced 
that Washington and Beijing were discussing possible sales to China 
of weapons systems including anti-aircraft and anti-tank defenses. 
Weinberger also disclosed that Zhao would visit the U.S. in Janu- 
ary and Reagan would go to China in April-May 1984. The stage 
was set for the two highly significant summit meetings between the 
leaders of the two countries. 

Although Weinberger had announced the exchange of visits by 
President Reagan and Premier Zhao in September 1983 during his 
five-day visit to China, there arose certain developments in the 
Sino-American relationship which threatened the proposed summit 
meetings. The Chinese were offended when the U.S. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee passed a resolution on Taiwan demand- 
ing that Taiwan’s future should be “settled peacefully, free of 
coercion and in a manner acceptable to the people of Taiwan.” 
The U.S. Congress provided another irritant when it passed an 
appropriations bill which said that Taiwan should remain a mem- 
ber of the Asian Development Bank regardless of whether China 
was admitted to the bank. The appropriations bill referred to 
Taiwan as the “Republic of China”—a term that has not been 
used officially by the U.S. government since the normalization of 
relations between the U.S. and the P.R.C. in 1979. The Chinese 
protested against the two bills passed by the U.S. Congress. The 
Chinese official news agency Xinhua accused the U.S. of new 
“provocations” and stated that “both Taiwan’s future and China’s 
membership of Asian Development Bank are matters that concern 
China alone and must be decided upon by China,” while a Chinese 
Foreign Ministry spokesman said that the U.S. Congress’ resolu- 
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tions had seriously damaged U.S.-China relations and that they 
might lead to cancellation of the exchange of visits by Zhao and 
Reagan.” Though the Taiwan issue has been and still is a major 
complicating factor in the development of Sino-American relations, 
there were other weightly factors that saved the proposed exchange 
of visits by the leaders of the two countries. The Chinese continued 
to express their disapproval of the U.S. government’s continued 
support for Taiwan, but by the 1980s the Chinese realized that 
the Taiwan issue should not be the sole criteria in determining the 
development of relationship between the two countries. Sino- 
American relations have developed to a level of understanding 
where both sides could see the limits as well as mutual benefits 
involved in the relations, 

The two great American scholars who played key roles in the 
development of the Sino-American relationship in the formative 
phase in the 1970s—-Dr. Henry Kissinger and Dr. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski—gave their assessment of the relationship on the eve of 
Zhao’s visit to the U.S. in January 1984. Kissinger commenting on 
Zhao’s visit wrote: “The arrival of Premier Zhao symbolizes that 
over the past decade the P.R.C. and the U.S. have found their 
way to a new and mature relationship.” He pointed out that though 
China and the U.S. “represent different ideologies, they are brought 
together by important common interests.”* The common interests, 
according to Kissinger, include common desire to prevent global 
hegemony of any state and both have an interest that the sover- 
eignty of nations not be violated by the arbitrary use of power. A 
“dynamic China,” he added, contributes to peace and stability in 
= Asia and the world and therefore it is also in America’s inter- 
ests. Brzezinski termed Zhao’s visit a “truly important further 
step” in the development of Sino-American relations. According to 
Brzezinski, the Sino-American relationship “has become one of the 
foundation stones of American foreign policy.” He pointed out that 
“the U.S. is sympathetically interested in Chinese plans for the 
long-term modernization of their economy and society.” He added 
that “as China plays a preeminent role in the Pacific basin, we 
need to further enhance not only our bilateral relationship but use 
it also as a point of departure for wider multilateral cooperation.” 


ZHAO’S VISIT TO THE U.S. 


Zhao’s seven-day visit to the U.S.—the first to the U.S. by a 
Chinese premier—officially began when Reagan warmly welcomed 
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him at a White House ceremony on January 10, 1984 by pledging 
publicly “to mature, develop and build” U.S.. ties with the world’s 
most populous Communist country. Reagan added: “We welcome 
the opportunity to walk at China’s side” in the economic develop- 
ment of China and in the geopolitical area “we stand on common 
ground in opposing expansionism.” Zhao replied by saying: “I 
have come to visit your country for the purpose of seeking increased 
mutual understanding, stabilizing the relations between our two 
countries, enhancing Chinese-American friendship and helping to 
preserve world peace.” Apparently referring to Taiwan-related 
issues, Zhao said that the growth of Sino-American relations was 
“far below the level it should have attained,” because of continuing 
“difficulties and obstacles.” 

For all the unresolved differences on the question of Taiwan, 
the businesslike talks at the White House between Reagan and 
Zhao suggested a new relationship that has matured from courtship 
and ardor to a desire on both sides for stability within more circum- 
scribed political and military limitations. Much emphasis was given 
to economic ties which appeared to be an area of greatest move- 
ment at the present stage of the relationship. The U.S. showed its 
interest to bolster China’s industrial progress and also its defensive 
military capability without alarming China’s non-Communist neigh- 
_bors or unnecessarily provoking the Soviet Union. By and large the 
Reagan administration “has shown a good sense of when he draw 
this delicate line.”® During Zhao’s three days of busy schedule in 
Washington, the two sides signed an industrial and technological 
agreement and also renewed a five-year old accord im science and 
technological exchanges. In addition, the two sides were nearing 
agreement on a nuclear cooperation pact that would allow U.S. 
firms to participate in China’s emerging nuclear power program. 
The U.S. had concerns that China, which tested its own nuclear 
weapons, might be a source of nuclear technology for her friendly 
neighbors, like North Korea or Pakistan. Zhao, however, mollified 
such fears by stating at a White House function: “We do not 
advocate or encourage nuclear proliferation. We do not engage in 
nuclear proliferation ourselves, nor do we help other countries 
develop nuclear weapons.” 

A broad range of other bilateral and international issues were 
discussed and the discussions were described as “very useful, very 
extensive and very warm” and reflected the positive state of. rela- 
tions between the two countries. As a senior U.S: official said: “The 
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central aim for the visit (Zhao’s visit) is to consolidate a Sino- 
American relationship previously characterized by sudden shifts 
and reverses.”* The same was the aim of the Chinese as expressed 
by Zhao who said that his aim was to stabilize bilateral relations 
between the two countries. The most important recent economic 
development between the two countries was the decision by Reagan 
to allow China to import advanced technology under a special ex- 
port classification. This has produced expectations of an increase 
in tradé between two countries. The two-way trade reached'a high 
in 1981 of U.S.$5.5 billion, but declined in 1982 and 1983. 

‘The two leaders, assisted by their aids and experts, had also 
extensive discussions of international issues and foreign policy ques- 
tions. The U.S. and China are in agreement on the need to press 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from Afghanistan and to 
end the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. There was also con- 
siderable discussion about Korea. There were reports of an effort 
by North Korea to enter discussions with both Washington and 
Seoul, being prompted by Beijing. Although China is an ally of 
North Korea and the U.S. of South Korea, yet the two sides were 
reported to have agreed in private on the value of maintaining the 
status quo in the Korean peninsula and of avoiding any new tensions 
between the two Koreas. 

Notwithstanding the Smo-American agreement on certain global 
issues as mentioned above, Zhao ruled out forming a comprehen- 
sive anti-Soviet strategic partnership with the U.S., declaring 
China and the U.S. “have too many foreign policy differences.” 
Zhao cited a list of those differences—from the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada to U.S. policies on the developing Third World and said 
that “in these circumstances it is therefore impossible to establish 
any comprehensive strategic partnership.” He reasserted China’s 
independent foreign policy and said his country “adopts its position 
on world issues care by case and on their own merits. But Zhao was 
quick to add that the U.S. and China “hold similar or identical 
positions on some world problems.””° 

The emphasis in the recent phase of the Sino-American relation- 
ship is more on “commerce than on geopolitics.”"* China has now 
launched a massive program for the modernization of Chinese agri- 
culture, industry, technology ahd armed forces. “With so much up 
for grabs at home, China has had to drop out of the big strategic 
game among superpowers.” In private dialogues the Chinese are 
in broad agreement with the U.S. assessment of the Russians’ global 
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designs and policies. But, unlike in the 1970s, the Chinese now 
prefer not to harp on the “hegemony” or “expansionist designs of 
Moscow,” particularly in association with the Americans. China 
now stresses what it calls its “independent foreign diplomacy.” 
“Independent” foreign policy implies that China “will never attach 
itself to any big power or bloc of countries nor will it succumb to 
pressure from any big neighbor.’ One of the important aspects 
of China’s “independent” foreign policy “is to oppose hegemony. 
China never seeks hegemony. We are against any country which 
seeks hegemony.” There were critical comments in certain quarters 
of the U.S. on the fact that China in the recent past has referred 
to the U.S, as a “hegemonistic superpower,” like the Soviet Union 
——equating the two in word, although not in deed. Zhao sought 
to dispell such a notion. Asked whether China regards both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union as superpowers pursuing hegemonism, 
Zhao said “the criterion for judging a superpowér pursuing hege- 
monism is its action.... It is impossible for us to equate any two 
countries. We do not practice equal-distance diplomacy or equate 
different countries.” The Chinese, however, maintain that opposing 
hegemony does not mean rejecting dialogues and thus they justify 
their continued dialogues with the U.S. as well as the recent three 
rounds of Sino-Soviet talks. According to the Chinese such dia- 
logues enhance mutual understanding and ease international ten- 
sions. 
The Reagan administration seemed to have endorsed China’s 
“independent” or “non-aligned” foreign policy. A senior U.S. offi- 
cial told the press during Zhao’s visit: “China is not an ally and 
we are not seeking an alliance. We recognize very clearly the strong 
emphasis China puts on independent and. non-alignment’...on a 
number of issues we will differ.”» | 
The strategic dimension of the Sino-American relations was, 
however, not denied but both sides seemed to agree that economic 
rather than military—cooperation would best promote world 
peace and stability. This new emphasis on the économic dimension 
was the result of the shift in the U.S. China policy as brought about 
by Secretary of State George Shultz who seems to prefer economic 
cooperation with China as contrasted with the idea of bringing 
China into a global anti-Soviet strategic coalition as advocated by 
Alexander Haig under the Reagan administration and’by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski under the Carter administration. On their part, the 
Chinese also preferred this new dimension of the Sinc-American 
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relationship. 

© On the whole, Zhao’s visit to the U.S. in January 1984 was a 
big step in promoting Sino-American relations through steady de- 
velopment. This received another big boost during Reagan’s visit 
to the P.R.C. in April-May, 1984. 


REAGAN’S GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


. Zhao’s fruitful and calm visit to the U.S. in January 1984 pre- 
pared the way for a smooth trip by Reagan to China in April-May. 
Zhao and Reagan seemed to have “restored the bloom to Sino-U.S. 
relations with a diplomatic performance of surprising charm.” 
Reagan found in Zhao a willingness to bend Marxist ideology in an 
effort to put China’s modernization plans into effect. The Chinese 
leader similarly found in Reagan a willingness to set aside some 
attitudes of his political past to accommodate a larger view of the 
American global interest in the development of Sino-American ties. 
Senate majority leader Howard Baker assured Zhao that “not all 
Taiwan policies in Washington is evidence of a ‘two-China’ con- 
spiracy.” Both sides developed better understanding of each other. 
‘The Chinese were ready to offer a red-carpet reception to the 
“old friend” of Taiwan and Reagan was equally eager to avail 
‘ himself of an opportunity of visiting China in an election year; 
after his problems in the Middle East and in Central America, his 
visit to China was looked upon as a boon. The Chinese also seemed 
to have concluded that Reagan would be reelected; so it was better 
to widen the coexistence with the Reagan administration. Reagan’s 
visit was the third American presidential visit to the P.R.C. and 
the first one since the normalization of relations in 1979. 

The visit, however, was expected to be richer in symbolism than 
in substance. No spectacular results or major breakthrough were 
expected. A Chinese commentary on Reagan’s planned visit stated: 
“Reagan’s visit will be a significant event in Sino-U.S. relations 
but how great the impact will be depends on how determined the 
U.S. president is in translating his commitments into reality.” 
China’s first Ambassador to the U.S., Chai Zemin, reviewing the 
Sino-American relationship on the eve of Reagan’s visit, wrote: 
“The U.S. is the largest developed country in the world with 
abundant funds and advanced technology. China is the world lar- 
gest developmg country with rich natural resources and a broad 
market. There are excellent prospects for the two countries to 
develop economic, trade and technical cooperation.” But Am- 
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bassador Chai pointed out that though economic and trade rela- 
tions between the two countries developed rapidly in the recent 
past, “the scope of these relations does not match the population, 
resources, production capacity and market potential of the two 
countries. Both people aspire to develop these relations.” 

On the American side Richard Nixon, the architect of the mod- 
ern Sino-American relationship, made an excellent assessment of 
the future development of the relationship. According to Nixon, 
there are four basic truths about the Sino-American relationship 
and he lists them as follows: (1) Though the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression brought the U.S. and China together, the two countries 
will be kept together by the desire for economic progress for both 
countries; (2) Stronger economic ties are more important than 
stronger military ties; (3) Even if no Soviet threat existed, it still 
would be vital for the world’s most-prosperous country and the 
world’s most populous country to work together toward building 
a more stable peace, and (4) Americans should not fear but wel- 
come efforts by the Soviet Union and China to reduce the tensions 
in their relations.” Nixon added: “If we allow fear of Soviet ag- 
gression to be our only incentive to stay together we in effect leave 
our fate in the hands of others. But if we base our relationship on 
economic cooperation, our fate remains in our hands. My talks 
with Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai in 1972 hardly touched on 
economic questions. It is precisely in that direction that President 
Reagan and the new Chinese leadership should turn our relation- 
ship.” 


CHANGE IN THE GREAT POWER TRIANGLE 


Reagan’s visit took place amid intriguing changes in the great 
power triangle. In the wake of Nixon’s “profound breakthrough” 
between the U.S. and the P.R.C. in 1971-72 and in his subsequent 
trip to Moscow in May 1972, a fragile triangular diplomacy de- 
veloped between Washington-Moscow-Beljing. The U.S, was in a 
favorable position in the great powers triangular relationship be- 
cause both Moscow and Beijing sought U.S. friendship, not out 
of love for the Americans but out of their growing mutual] distrust 
and fear. When Reagan planned his trip to China in the spring 
of 1984, Americans were no longer in that favorable position. Nixon 
went to China in 1972 en route to Moscow; Reagan planned his 
visit to China in good measure because he could not get to Moscow 
on acceptable terms. In the 1970s, the U.S. held the trump cards 
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and could play off the two Communist powers against each other. 
By the 1980s the tactics of triangular diplomacy had been changed. 
The Chinese are no longer in mortal fear of a preemptive nuclear 
attack from Moscow as they were after the serious armed border 
clashes between the two Communist countries in the spring of 
1969. Nor are the Russians so much worried about Americans’ use 
of the “China card” against them. The two Communist countries 
have sought to relax their mutual tensions. But it is true that China 
still faces 50 Soviet divisions along the northern frontier. 

China is also worried about the joint Soviet-Vietnamese mili- 
tary adventures in Indochina and in Southeast Asia; and too Beijing 
is upset over the continued Soviet military occupation of Afghan- 
istan. Yet China has now managed to reduce its tensions with the 
Soviet Union. ‘The Chinese seemed to realize that they had “tilted” 
too far toward Moscow in the 1950s and they also seemed to 
‘realize that they went too far to embrace the U.S. in the 1970s out 
of their fear of the Russians. Neither policy is regarded as suitable 
for China, China now takes pride in what it calls its “independent” 
foreign policy of “non-alignment” in the cold war between the two 
superpowers. | 

Now the Chinese seem to be in the middle, able to play the 
“Russian card” against Reagan as they please."* China is now closer 
to Washington but without precluding a rapprochement with the 
Soviets. An Asian diplomat in Beijing was quoted to have said: 
China is now in a position to sit on the mountain and watch the 
tigers fight. Like any other power, China aims to take full advantage 
of the existing tense relations between the two superpowers. | 

But if the global strategic situation had helped the Chinese to 
deal with Reagan more favorably than they could deal with Nixon 
in 1972, the economic needs and urges for China’s huge moderniza- 
tion plans have made the Chinese look toward Reagan more urgent- 
ly. Reagan’s tactics on economic ties with the Chinese can be com- 
pared with Nixon’s strategy toward Moscow during the détente 
diplomacy of the early 1970s. Nixon hoped to use a network of 
trade, investment, attractive commercial deals and scientific ex- 
changes as an enduring incentive to the Kremlin to seek nuclear 
accommodation and thus establish a better relationship with the 
U.S. In the same way, the Reagan strategists seemed bent on giving 
China an abiding interest in long-term friendly cooperation with 
the U.S. through the bonds of commerce rather than military align- 
ment, Reagan spoke of a “historic step” toward peaceful coopera- 
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tion and economic development with the P.R.C. Both the Chinese 
and the Americans have talked about multi-billion dollar coopera- 
tive ventures to develop China’s offshore oil, coal reserves, hydro- 
electric power and nuclear industry. The proposed nuclear agree- 
ment with China which was extensively discussed during Premier 
Zhao’s visit to the U.S. might lead to U.S.$10 billion to U.S.$15 
billion in American technology over the next 15 years. The out- 
come of these long-term economic ties, however, are not expected 
to be apparent in weeks or months but may take years. So Reagan’s 
visit was expected not to generate any spectacular or dramatic 
results as Nixon’s visit of 1972 produced.” Yet Reagan’s visit to 
China was looked upon by both sides as having far-reaching im- 
portance and significance in stabilizing the Sino-American relation- 
ship. The great potential for developing economic and technical 
cooperation between the U.S. and the P.R.C. received great im- 
petus by Zhao’s visit to the U.S. and these were expected to receive 
further encouragement by Reagan’s visit to China. Minister of 
Foreign Economic Relations and Trade Madame Chen Muhua 
wrote, while commenting on Reagan’s planned visit to China, that 
mutual understanding has deepened thanks to the joint efforts of 
both countries in the recent past. Exchange of visits by Zhao and 
Reagan in 1984 will be noted for making positive contributions in 
developing mature and sound relations between the world’s most 
powerful nation and the world’s most populous nation. 

In extensive preparations for his China visit, Reagan plunged 
into the State Department’s briefing books and consulted with his 
three predecessors: Nixon, Ford and Carter as well as with top 
American sinologists. He spent three stopovers in California, Hawaii 
and Guam and finally arrived in Beijing on April 26 to receive a 
21-gun salute which was the highest honor accorded to a visiting 
dignitary since the demise of the cultural revolution in the mid- 
1970s. The Chinese Communists extended unusual courtesy for 
some one with a long history of opposing their government as 
illegitimate. For Reagan, his arrival in Beijing was even a longer 
march than Mao’s—the final round of a battle for the mind of 
a man who opposed the Communist regime in China since the 
1950s. China is not the same one as under Chairman Mao. Gone 
are the old symbols of that era: the angry Red Guards in their red- 
star caps, brandishing copies of Mao’s little Red Book and railing 
against the “imperialist devils” of the West. In their place are the 
archetypes of Deng Xiaping’s new China: young people dressed 
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in western-style cloths and entrepreneurs hustling to make a profit 
in a “Socialist system.’*? Under Deng Xiaping, China’s shift away 
from Mao’s ideological excesses gave Reagan a new opening. He 
was reassured by China’s economic reforms under Deng—decollec- 
tivization of agriculture, special economic zones and other innova- 
tive measures under a modified socialist system. 

On his arrival in Beijing, Reagan in a speech that was meant to 
set the tone of his six-day visit urged China and U.S. to set aside 
their “fundamental differences” and join as friends in writing a 
“new chapter for peace and progress.” He said the U.S. was seek- 
ing greater cooperation in trade, space exploration, American in- 
vestment and sharirig of high technology.” He announced that a 
nuclear power pact would be initiated during his visit, Immediately 
after his arrival, Reagan plunged into a series of meetings with the 
Chinese leaders. Premier Zhao met Reagan for two go-minute ses- 
= sions, one on international problems and another on U.S.-China 
concerns. Communist Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang also 
met Reagan for a lengthy session. In his talks with Zhao and Hu, 
Reagan stressed what he said were common U.S.-China interests 
against the Soviets. But his views were reportedly not approved 
by his Chinese hosts. 

According to briefings by senior Chinese and U.S. officials, the 
Chinese leaders took every opportunity in their talks with Reagan 
to underscore Beijing’s “non-aligned” stance, apparently anxious 
to preserve the slight thaw in Smo-Soviet relations and to stress 
China’s self-anointed role as a “Third Force” in global, affairs. 
Hu asserted: “Our independent foreign policy is not a temporary 
or expedient practice.” Both Zhao and Hu urged Reagan to work 
for a relaxation of tensions with Moscow, citing Beijing’s efforts to 
normalize relations with the Kremlin as a constructive approach. 
Zhao, calling for resumption of U.S.-Soviet nuclear arms reduction 
talks, suggested that Washington should stop its deployment of. 
medium- -range missiles and that Moscow should halt placement of 
its SS-20 medium-range missiles in Eastern Europe. 

Hu was especially forceful in his criticism of U.S. forces stationed 
in South Korea, advising Reagan that “this is no good for the re- 
putation of your country.” Although Washington and Beijing agree 
on the need to stabilize the divided Korean peninsular they dis- 
agree on the best formula for peace talks between Seoul and 
Pyongyang. Both Zhao and Hu reiterated their support for tripartite 
negotiations between two Korean governments and Washington, 
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while Reagan stuck to the U.S. formula of negotiations limited to 
the two adversaries or four-way talks that would include both 
Washington and Beijing.” 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


Not long before Reagan’s visit to China, word circulated in 
Beijing of a visit to Moscow by North Korean President Kim 
fl-sung—the first such visit in 18 years. On March 31, 1984, the 
Soviet news agency Tass ran a long interview in which Kim warmly 
greeted the Soviet new leader Konstantin Chernenko and main- 
tained an “ominous silence” on China. The Chinese were worried 
over Kim’s playing his Soviet trump. Communist Party leader Hu 
visited North Korea in May 1984. These developments explain 
China’s over-anxiety in stating its “official” position on the Korean 
question to Reagan. 

On Central America and on the Middle East, Reagan and his 
Chinese hosts did not agree. Zhao was critical of the U.S.-sponsored 
covert war in Nicaragua and specifically of the mining of harbors. 
China, Zhao was reported to have told Reagan, “is very concerned 
with the aggravated situation” in the region and was opposed to 
“meddling” in the affairs of Central America by any big power. He 
said, “We are not in favor of some Spies of the U.S. in this 
area.’ 

The two sides also disagreed on the Middle East, with the 
Chinese urging Reagan to open talks with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (P.L.O.) but Reagan firmly reiterating the U.S. 
stance that there could be no talks with the P.L.O. until it recog- 
nizes Israel’s right to exist and ceases “terrorism against civilians.” 
Despite the differences stated by Reagan and the Chinese leaders, 
the two sides discussed a full range of common interests on such 
questions as Cambodia, Afghanistan and the issue of independence 
for Namibia. 

The big difference on the Taiwan issue was, of course, there but 
it was played down. White House spokesman Larry Speakes told 
reporters that “it might interest you to know that ‘Taiwan occupied 
less than five minutes of the 90-minute meeting with Premier 
Zhao.” Both sides seemed to be inclined not to let the Taiwan issue 
interfere with the growing Sino-American relations, particularly in 
economic and trade relations. 

. The current perceptions of the Soviet threat by the Americans 
and the Chinese became apparent when Reagan spoke about the 
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Soviet policy and designs not only in his private dialogues with the 
Chinese leaders but also in his public speeches during his stay in 
China. In his toast at a banquet in his honor on April 27, Reagan 
contended that “the peace of the world is threatened by a major 
power that is focusing its resources and energies not on economic 
progress but instead on military power. The shift in military might 
of the last decade has made trust and friendship between us even 
more vital.” Reagan added that the U.S. did not mass its troops 
along China’s borders as the Soviet Union has. “Nor do we,” 
Reagan pointed out, “commit wanton acts such as shooting 269 
innocent people out of the sky for the so-called cause of sacred 
airspace.” Reagan also blamed the Soviets, as he did in his private 
talks, for the breakdown of negotiations on limiting strategic nuclear 
weapons and medium-range nuclear missiles targeted on Europe 
and Asia. 

Zhao virtually igcored Reagan’s anti-Soviet remarks in his toast 
to Reagan. Zhao, without taking sides, urged a resumption of U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear talks. In his toast which was friendly in tone despite 
the differences with Reagan, the Chinese premier said that “the 
confrontation betwe2n the Soviet Union and the U.S. over nuclear 
deployment has aggravated tensions in Europe and all over the 
World.” 

The Chinese, in their anxiety to maintain the posture of non- 
alignment in the cold war between the two superpowers, edited out 
Reagan’s anti-Soviet passages when they televised his speech to the 
Chinese people. Tke deleted passages included a paragraph in 
which Reagan said that “America and China both condemn (So- 
viet) military expansionism.” The differing perceptions of the 
Soviet military threat illustrated the changed triangular relation- 
ship between Wasnrington-Moscow-Beijing. As we have noted 
earlier, the Chinese are, no longer, ready to express their concerns 
or their differences with the Russians in association with the Amer- 
icans. In the 1970s, the Chinese would have been delighted to 
approve Reagan’s strong anti-Soviet remarks. In the 1970s China 
was more eager than the U.S. for a “united front” that would ally 
China and the West, particularly the U.S., against what Beijing 
then called the “hegemonistic polar bear.” But the Chinese began 
to reassess the Soviet threat in the 1980s in the context of Soviet 
troops being boggec down in Afghanistan and Moscow’s ever-in- 
creasing costs to support the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. 
Moreover with the two superpowers at odds, with American pro- 
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tection now assumed and with no actual fighting with Moscow an 
immediate prospect, the Chinese can now “afford the luxury of 
letting President Reagan carry the burden of rhetorical attacks on 
the Kremlin.” 

For the second time in two days, China deleted portions of 
remarks made by Reagan on prime time Chinese television. A 
significant part was deleted from an interview that Reagan gave on 
April 28 with the Chinese television network. In it, he asserted 
that “Americans are people of peace” who did not threaten China 
or any other nation and had “no troops massed on your border.” 
Both cases of deletion reflected China’s sensitivity over criticism 
of the Soviet Union by Reagan while he was on Chinese soil. ‘The 
Chinese sought to justify the deletion of Reagan’s anti-Soviet re- 
marks by pointing out that Chinese government did not want to let 
the leader of one country publicly attack another country while in 
China. That might be correct diplomatic practice but the real rea- 
son behind Chinese sensitivity over Reagan’s anti-Soviet remarks 
seems to be their anxiety over not damaging the planned Sino- 
Soviet dialogues. A Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, Ivan V. 
Arkhipov, was due to visit China in mid-May to continue the 
Sino-Soviet talks aimed at normalization of relations between the 
two Communist countries. Notwithstanding the Chinese caution, 
the Soviet Union abruptly cancelled the visit of its deputy prime 
minister to China, Reagan also seemed to have shown undue zeal 
in advocating a strategic alliance between the U.S. and China 
against the Soviet Union. As we have already pointed out, Zhao 
rejécted publicly such an alliance during his visit to the U.S. The 
shared interest in counterbalance to the military power of the 
Soviet Union “is plain enough and needs no rhetorical gilding,” 
stated an editorial in The New York Times th commenting on the 
“New China Hand” (Reagan). China has been accused of having 
a “duel standard” in dealing with the U.S. In matter of economic 
cooperation and in the transfer of the U.S. military-oriented tech- 
nology, China wants to be treated as a “friendly” country but in 
political and strategic matters, she now prefers to stress her newly 
acquired non-aligned status between the two superpowers. Politics 
and economic cooperation are interlinked and China cannot expect 
to win full advantages on both counts. 


THE INFORMAL ALLIANCE 
But the differences on strategic issues ‘were not as great as 
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they appeared on the surface. The successful visits to China by 
both Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone and U.S, Pres- 
ident Reagan within a month of each other illustrate the increasing 
cohesion of commor: security interests, drawing China, Japan and 
the U.S. “into an unspoken and informal alliance.” The U.S. 
policy-makers, however, seemed to have learned from the two sum- 
mit meetings between the American and Chinese leaders in 1984 
that they have to endorse China’s “non-aligned status.” Another 
significant fact is that while the Chinese edited out Reagan’s anti- 
Soviet remarks, the Chinese premier told the visiting fellow Asian 
premier Nakasone «hat the chief threat to security came from 
Moscow, not the West, and the two sides agreed to share intelli- 
gence on Soviet milttary movements. 

It demonstrated that the Chinese leaders feel far more at ease 
speaking publicly about East Asian realities with Japan, a fellow 
Asian country, than with the U.S. Chinese leaders were reported to 
have advised the Japanese that “entanglement with the American 
strategic objectives can increase tensions in Asia-Pacific region and 
trigger a resurgence of militarism at home.” 

The main substance of the exchange of visits by Zhao and 
Reagan was economic. With a last minute concession to clinch an 
agreement on nuclear-energy cooperation China paved the way for 
the U.S. and China to initial an agreement to cooperate on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Formal announcement of the agree- 
ment which has been under negotiation since 1981, was made soon 
after Reagan’s arrival in Beijing on April 26. Reagan referred to 
the pact’s potential saying that “it will open broad opportunities 
for joint work in the development of the energy base which China 
needs for her modernization.” It was the most significant agree- 
ment concluded during Reagan’s visit to China. Some American 
officials have estimazed that if the Chinese took full advantage of 
the opportunity to buy American nuclear reactors, the sales over 
the next 20 years could be worth U.S.$20 billion. By comparison 
total U.S. exports, including grain, to China in 1983 totaled less 
than U.S.$2.2 billion. The other agreements signed during Reagan’s 
visit were a tax treaty avoiding double taxation for American 
corporations operating in China; a new round of exchanges of 
performing arts groups, museum exhibits and other cultural pro- 
grams. Reagan termed these Sino-American pacts as an indication 
that growing ties with China have been “one of the principal 
events in postwar diplomacy.” 
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Reagan’s last important dialogue took place on April 29, with 
post-Mao- China’s paramount leader, Deng Xiaping, lasting over 
100 minutes. Deng, who visited the U.S. in 1979 after the nor- 
malization of relations between the two countries, said that “the 
most important progress is that I met the president for the first 
time.” Deng indicated that he attached significance merely to 
having Reagan visit China. When the two leaders were asked 
whether there had been any diplomatic breakthroughs, neither 
chose to answer. Deng told Reagan that he was “reasonably satis- 
fied” with the flow of American technology but wanted it speeded 
up. 
The American officials contended that Deng had “concurred” 
in the American arms build-up. Deng also was reported to have 
remarked that though China had a “differing agenda” on foreign 
policy it was not “inimical” to the American one. Deng told 
Reagan that China’s improvement in relations with the Soviet 
Union was “glacial.” 

On balance, both sides seemed pleased with the outcome of 
Reagan’s visit to China. It resulted in a number of new Sino- 
American agreements. There were frank and free discussions on 
foreign-policy. differences and trade disputes. Both sides agreed to 
continue the dialogue. Chinese Defense Minister Zhang Aiping 
visited the U.S. in-June 1984. Reagan gave the Chinese Communist 
Party chief Hu an open invitation’ to come to the U.S. while Deng 
invited Mrs. Reagan to visit China with her grandchildren. ‘There 
was no lack of warmth and friendly gestures. 

The visit was primarily important for bringing together the 
leader of American conservatism with Beijing’s Communist leader- 
ship. Secretary of State Shultz said that Reagan’s face to face 
meeting with China’s top leaders “legitimized” and hence rein- 
forced the process of developing ties between the two countries.” 
A senior Chinese journalist said privately that the presence in 
China of an American president with a conservative record of 
opposition to Chinese communism who now extols the virtues of 
Chinese-American friendship and cooperation was the major gain 
from the visit. Reagan, summing up his six-day visit to China, said 
that he was heartened by the “injection of a free market spirit” 
into China’s economy and was optimistic about the prospects for 
friendship and economic cooperation “with this so-called Com- 
munist China.” He added that the U.S. could get along with “this 
so-called Communist China” since it was not an expansionist power 
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and since it wanted American investment. 

In an exclusive interview with Far Eastern Economic Review, 
only hours after his return from China, Reagan said that his visit to 
China had advanced the Sino-American relationship “by achieving 
a mutual acknowledgement of the differences which still lie between 
the two countries because a friendship based on fiction will not 
last.” ‘The “mutual respect” this established involved an acceptance 
by Reagan of China’s desire to remain non-aligned. The common 
interests and friendliness Reagan found in Beijing will contribute, 
he asserts, to stability and progress throughout the entire Pacific 
basin.” Zhao said that Reagan’s visit to China once again proved 
that frank and sincere dialogue was a bridge enabling China and 
the U.S. to explore ways of increasing mutual trust to establish a 
stable and enduring relationship between the two countries. While 
the Chinese leaders Zhao and Hu publicly disagreed with Reagan’s 
appraisal of the Soviet designs and policies, Deng was reported to 
have told Reagan: “We agree with what you are doing in the 
Pacific.” Both Deng and Reagan also expressed satisfaction with 
the other’s relation with Japan. All this proves is that China en- 
dorses Reagan’s approach to the Asia-Pacific region although China 
refused a formal security framework with the U.S. against the So- 
viets.” The two Sino-American summit meetings of 1984 have 
shown that the Sino-American understanding has strong roots both 
in security and economic matters. 
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S INCE all South Asian countries receive arms from advanced 





countries, particularly the superpowers, and, notwithstanding 

~ their declared policies of non-alignment, are amenable to 

their mfluence, the real military balance in South Asia can be com- 

prehended only in the context of the superpowers’ strategies in the 
region. 

Therefore, this article will deal initially with the military balance 
within South Asia and then with the effects on this balance of the 
interests and strategies. of extra-regional powers, particularly the 
Soviet Union, the United States and China. 

First, however, it is necessary to define what is meant by South 
Asia. In my interpretation, South Asia consists of Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Maldives. Some might 
like to include also Afghanistan and Burma. But to me South Asia 
is a region situated on the southern side of the Himalayan ranges. 
North to, south, it stretches from the Khyber pass to the southern 
tip of Sri Lanka, and east to west, from Bangladesh and the Indian 
border with Burma to the western borders of Pakistan with Iran. 

The balance of military power among the South Asian states, if 
South Asia is taken as an insulated region, 1s actually a misbalance, 
as it is heavily tilted toward India. India is the great colossus at 
the center of the region with small neighbors on its periphery. It 
accounts for 77 per cent of the region’s population, 72 per cent of 
its area and 78 per cent of its GNP.’ 

According to The Military Balance of 1982-83, India’s total 
armed forces’ strength is around 1.1 million while the rest of the 
region has a combined armed forces’ strength of 687,025. India 
heavily outnumbers the region in respect to tanks—2,300 as against 
the regional total of 1,386, the majority of those being in Pakistan. 
In terms of combat aircraft, India possesses 670 as compared to 
248 for the rest of South Asia. It also has a powerful navy and 
the only aircraft carrier in the region.” The Indian Navy is the 
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most powerful naval force in the Indian Ocean area after the forces 
of the U.S. 7th fleet, according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the 
standard reference of the world’s navies.’ Added to this are India’s 
purchases of sophisticated weapons and defense technology (not 
only from the Soviet Union but also from the West), her indigenous 
production of weapons and the nuclear capability. 

Initially the United Kingdom (U.K.) was the principal supplier 
of military aid and sales to India. By the mid-1960s the Soviet 
Union became and still is the main source. However, India has not 
abandoned other sources and continues to acquire weapons and 
technology from the U.S., the U.K., France, West Germany and 
other Western powers. 

The effect of the Indian forces’ complete rout by the Chinese at 
the NEFA sector during the border conflict in 1962 was one of 
extreme shock and so profound that 1962 may be regarded as one 
of the main turning points in the military experience of India.* As 
a result, Indian political leaders and civil and military officers made 
a searching overall reappraisal of India’s defense problems and 
practices. Since then India has been formulating and implementing 
five-year defense plans. Further, according to American experts on 
India, the “revised strategic outlook since 1962—and particularly 
since 1971—embraces a new and broadened concept of Indian 
interest in and responsibility for the defense of the subcontinent and 
the Indian Ocean. In this view which appeared to have acceptance 
at least in principle among political leaders and the public, India 
should develop a nuclear weapons capability to offset that of the 
People’s Republic of China (P.R.C.) and to establish Indian pre- 
eminence in the South Asian region, and thus to deter intrusion or 
control by other powers.” This assessment, made in April 1974 
(published in 1975), was proved to be correct by India’s Pokhran 
nuclear test explosion in May 1974 and her insatiable acquisition 
of armaments from all possible sources in addition to her own in- 
creasing production of weapons and equipment. 

In November 1962, India signed an agreement with the U.S. 
for the procurement of defense equipment on a phased basis. An 
American mission was assigned to India for instruction and ad- 
ministration. A long-term agreement was also drawn up with the 
U.K. for the same purpose. Other countries also supplied arms, 
aircraft, clothing and spare parts to India. The value of the U.S. 
military aid to India between 1956 and 1968 was estimated at 
U.S.$200 million.® = = 
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Soviet military aid to India was the result of several factors. The 
Indian government wished to reduce its dependence for arms upon 
Britain and the West in order to vindicate its claim of non-align- 
ment; secondly, India sought to counterbalance the types of 
weaponry that Pakistan was receiving from the U.S. and thirdly, 
to face China in the future with the same Soviet weapons which 
China had. The Soviet Union, for its part, was eager to establish 
a position of influence in South Asia. 


STEPPED-UP SOVIET AID 


Under the first arms agreement, signed in November 1960, the 
Soviets supplied to India transport aircraft and helicopters valued 
at about U.S.$31.5 million. The next agreement, signed in 1962, 
included MiG-e21s and production facilities for this aircraft. In 1964 
another accord of about U.S.$300 million in credit covered more 
MiG-2is, amphibian tanks and other armor and increased pro- 
duction support. Upon the break-out of war between India and 
Pakistan in 1965, the U.S. stopped all military aid to both the 
belligerents, but the Soviet Union increased its military aid to India. 
During the war negotiations were concluded for the supply of 
several Soviet submarines, destroyer escorts and patrol craft to 
India. In 1967 India was allowed to buy more than 500 Soviet 
and Czech tanks and a major new agreement was signed for about 
130 Su-7 Soviet fighter-bombers. By the end of 1967 total Soviet 
military grants and credits to India were estimated to represent a 
value of U.S.$700 million. In 1971 further aid contracts were made 
for the supply of Soviet medium tanks, other armored vehicles and 
air defense missiles.’ 

In the wake of revolution in Iran and the Soviet military inter- 
vention in Afghanistan in 1979, the Soviet Union further strength- 
ened India’s defense capability apparently for two reasons: (1) to 
buy India’s goodwill and support at a time when it was likely to 
be isolated for what it had done in Afghanistan, and (2) to reassure 
India against possible U.S. strategic and tactical counter measures 
in the Indian Ocean and in support of Pakistan. It agreed to supply 
India U.S.$1.6 billion worth military hardware at nominal interest 
and on far easier terms than the “cash and carry” basis of several 
American deals with Pakistan. This aid, if calculated in terms of 
the prevailing prices of armaments in the open market, comes to 
about U.S.$5 to $6 billion. 

Simultaneous to acquiring Soviet arms, India continued to 
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purchase weapons from the West. Between 1950 to 1980 India 
received U.S. arms worth U.S.$96 million, another U.S.$16 million 
in commercial sales and yet another U.S.$90 million under a mili- 
tary assistance program. Indian military personnel numbering 702 
received training in the U.S. In 1980 the U.S. agreed to sell India 
weapons worth U.S.$32 million. The shopping list included 62 
missile launchers, 630 practice missiles, 3,724. regular tow missiles 
and associated spare parts and training equipment.” 

During her State visit to the U.S. in July 1982, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi in almost all of her statements expressed opposition 
to the resumption of the U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, particularly 
the supply of sophisticated weapons and F-16 aircraft.” To assuage 
Gandhi’s feelings on this issue, Walter Stossel, the Deputy Secretary 
of State, expressed U.S. readiness to supply F-16 aircraft to India 
if it was interested. He was rebuffed by the Indian side. In a 
rejoinder the Indian External Affairs Ministry’s official spokesman 
scotched the speculation that Gandhi’s visit was connected with 
any arms deal. However, it was reported that the U.S. offer for 
the sale of C-130 aircraft was under consideration by India and 
that during recent years India had purchased U.S. arms: worth 
U.S.$123 million and negotiations with the McLaughan York Com- 
pany were in progress for the purchase of weapons worth’ U.S.$200 
million.” 

In August 1983, it was reported from Washington that notwith- 
standing denials India was quietly negotiating for the purchase of ~ 
96 C-130 aircraft costing no less than U.S.$2 billion and M-109, 
155 mm howitzers estimated to cost another billion dollars.’ The 
difficult point, however, was India’s insistence on coproduction of 
even C-130 engines. 

Britain and France also have been supplying arms to India. In 
addition to Jaguar aircraft, the British companies supplied Sea 
King helicopters and Sea Eagle missiles under one of the latest 
agreements. From France, India is to buy Mirage 2000 aircraft 
and West Germany was collaborating in the field of submariners.* 
India has ordered four type 209 submarines. Eight ex-Soviet F- 
submarines are already in the Indian naval fleet. 

Currently India is looking for an appropriate early warning sys- 
tem for its Air Force. The question under consideration is how to 
get it and from where. In view of reports that in addition to F-16 
aircraft Pakistan was trying to acquire GRUMMN E-2 Hawkeye 
(the plane was used by Israel against Syria, and it penetrated 
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without radar detection and destroyed 84 Syrian. aircraft) the 
Indian authorities decided to equip their Air Force with either 
airborne early warning system (AEW) or the airborne early warn- 
ing and control system (AWACS).” 

In November 1983, R. Venkataraman, the Indian Defense Minis- 
ter, went on a tour of France, Britain, Sweden and Austria with 
the mission of seeking advanced technical assistance, particularly . 
from Britain and France. On his return, he told newsmen that he 
had discussed possibilities of collaboration in India’s indigenous 
projects to produce light combat aircraft and airborne. early 
warning system. He stated that the response of Britain and France 
was favorable. He also said that the joint development of artillery 
guns of 155mm caliber with Sweden and of tank turrets with 
France were other areas of cooperation.” 

However, India’s collaboration with the Soviet Union in the 
field of defense is much deeper and more extensive than with the 
West. By the end of this year or the beginning of next year India 
is expected to acquire at least one squadron ofthe latest Soviet 
“Antonov” AN-32 military transport aircraft. It was indicated that 
assembly of 45 AN-32 would be undertaken by the Hindustan 
Aeronautic Ltd. (HAL) at Kanpur following the delivery of 50 
Soviet built AN-32.” Further, during the Indian defense minister’s 
visit to Moscow in June 1983 and the recent trip of the-Indian 
defense secretary, the Soviet Union agreed to supply its latest 
sophisticated arms and equipment including the MiG-29 “fulcrum” 
fighters, T-80 tanks, warships, missile boats, submarines, transport 
aircraft IL-76 and missiles for Navy. As many as 200 MiG- -27 would 
be assembled at HAL’s Nasik unit, In addition India is to receive 
the next generation of surface to air missiles (SAM) for air defense. 
It has already acquired MiG-23 fighter aircraft and has also started 
assembling it at HAL, Nasik, At least one regiment of the Indian 
Army has been equip ped with the Soviet T-72 tanks. The Russians 
had permitted India to manufacture its powerful engine at Avadi. 
The Soviet Infantry Combat Vehicles (ICVs BMP-1) also have 
been acquired for the Indian Army’s mechanized infantry columns. 
India is expected to get advanced versions of [CVs in the near 
future. Arrangements have been made to manufacture the latest 
ICVs in India. These are equipped with anti-tank missiles. For its 
Navy India has already acquired two Soviet Kashin II class 
modified destroyers. The third destroyer equipped with more so- 
phisticated SAMs ‘and more powerful radar is expected next year.” 
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What needs to be noted is that while negotiating military assist- 
ance or purchase of arms India makes it a point to also acquire 
the technology and coproduction of the latest arms and equipment. 
India is in a position to do so, because it has developed indigenous. 
industrial infrastructure and the capability of defense production. 
If Pakistan puts forward such a bargaining condition while making 
a deal, the sellers would say that “you don’t have the capability to 
produce sophisticated weapons and equipment.” 


PRODUCTION SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


In an attempt to achieve the goal of self-sufficiency in defense 
production, two separate departments were organized by the gov- 
ernment of India under the Ministry of Defense to contract for and 
arrange production from three sources: factories owned and 
operated directly by the government, private firms producing ex- 
clusively for the government and firms in the private sector, manu- 
facturing items on the open market for which the armed services 
may be customers. More than 28 ordnance factories operated by 
or on behalf of the Department of Defense are producing a wide 
range of military items, including arms, ammunition, vehicles, 
chemicals, tools and articles of general use. ‘Tanks are manufactured 
by the Heavy Vehicles Factory at Avadi.” 

The eight public sector undertakings in India are: Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd. which has four main units; Bharat Electronics 
at Banglore and Bhopal; the Mazagaon Dock at Bombay; the 
Goa Shipyard; the Garden Reach Workshops at Calcutta; the 
Bharat Dynamics; the Bharat Earth Movers, and Praga Tools at 
Hyderabad. Major items manufactured at these plants include the 
MiG-21 and Gnat fighters and other aircraft built by Hindustan 
Aeronautics; radar and communication equipment of all kinds; 
anti-tank missiles; railway cars and bulldozers; power tools, forg- 
ings and castings. Six frigates ordered by the Navy were built 
indigenously.” Two hydrographic survey ships also were built and 
commissioned. The second one, INS WNirdeshak, built by the 
Garden Reach Shipbuilders and Engineers Ltd. was commissioned 
at Calcutta on October 4, 1983.” 

“Although India is generally regarded as an underdeveloped 
country, it has never been very far behind the rich countries in the 
field of nuclear technology.”” It has five nuclear reactors: Apsara 
of 1 MW thermal power, built in 1956; CIRUS of 40 MW, 1960; 
Zerlina of roo MW, 1961; Purnima of 10 MW, 1972, and R-5 of 
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100 MW, 1982. The last three reactors were wholly built by the 
Indians. 

- The following are the atomic power stations in India: Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station with two units of 400 MWe each, completed 
by October 1969 with the assistance of USAID; Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Station (RAPS) No. 1 of 200 MWe, completed by 1973. 
with Canadian aid; RAPS No. 2 of 200 MWe, built jointly by 
Canada and India, completed in 1978 and made operative in 1980, 
and four KANDU type reactors being built without foreign aid, 
two at Kalpakkam and two at Narora, each with the rated output 
of 235 MWe.” The Kalpakkam Atomic Power Station became 
operative in 1983. Plans have been announced for the building of 
five more nuclear power stations, each to consist of two reactors of 
235 MWe. After this stage of the program is complete (i.e. after 
the construction of ten more Narora style reactors), it is planned 
to introduce a 500 MWe heavy water reactor on which a design 
group is working.” 

India’s first heavy water plant at Nangal was commissioned in 
1962. Since then it has built four more heavy water plants.” India’s 
first reprocessing plant was built at BARC between 1961-64. A 
“power reactor fuel reprocessing plant,” built at Tarapur, became 
operative in 1977.” 

On May 18, 1974, India carried out an underground nuclear 
explosion. The plutonium for the test device came from CIRUS 
fuel which was reprocessed at the BARC plant. Since then no 
nuclear explosion has been carried out by India. Although Indian 
leaders have publicly promised that India would not make nuclear 
weapons, the Indian government has not only refused to sign the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty but has also consistently opposed 
Pakistan’s proposal at the U.N. for declaring South Asia as a zone 
free from nuclear weapons. The obvious reason is that India does 
not want to give up the option of going nuclear. The 1974 explo- 
sion did not provide much new scientific or engineering informa- 
tion. However, it did achieve these objectives: (1) It bolstered the 
Indian government’s domestic prestige; (2) It appeared to give 
India a greater degree of equality with China, and (3) It provided 
a perceived superiority over Pakistan.” 

-© In reaction to India’s nuclear explosion Canada stopped all 
nuclear aid to India while the U.S. delayed supply of enriched 
uranium for the Tarapur reactor. During Gandhi’s visit to U.S. in 
1982, President Ronald Reagan agreed that India would be allowed 
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to import nuclear fuel for Tarapur from France under the same 
safeguards as laid down in the 1963 agreement.” 

India has also entered the space age with the help of the Soviet 
Union, the U.S, and France. The Indian Space Research Organiza- 
tion has so far sent into space three small size satellites namely 
Rohini 1 to 3, launched by SLV launchers. It also sent up three 
transmitter satellites, the latest being triple service INSAT-1B 
launched with the U.S. help. 

_From the foregoing it is obvious that India is far superior to her 
neighbors not only in military might but in economic, industrial, 
scientific and nuclear strength. 


PAKISTAN’S MILITARY POSITION 


_The next country to reckon with in South Asia is Pakistan. Al- 
though it has less population than Bangladesh, it is larger in terri- 
tory, has military power next to that of India and is comparatively 
more advanced than the other small countries of South Asia in 
the field of industry, agriculture and. nuclear energy. 

Pakistan, being a smaller and weaker state vis-a-vis India, de- 
veloped anxiety for its security due to unresolved disputes and the 
perennial danger of war with India. The ruling elites of Pakistan, 
instead of mobilizing the people and resources of the country for 
development and defense, continue to depend on the West for the 
supply of arms, equipment and industrial goods. No attempt was 
made to install heavy industry in order to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency and to enable the country to produce its own arms and 
equipment. Since Britain proved to be pro-Indian and, therefore, 
unreliable, Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s first prime minister, 
wanted to cultivate friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. He did not or could not avail himself of the Soviet invitation 
to visit Moscow, but he did pay a visit to Washington. However, 
Pakistan remained a non-aligned country till May 1954, when the 
U.S. and Pakistan signed a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 
In September 1954, Pakistan jomed SEATO. The first shipment of 
American arms reached Pakistan in October 1954, and significantly 
in the same month Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad (a 
bureaucrat who rose to the highest seat of power after the first 
prime minister’s assassination) assumed all power and dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly and other democratic institutions. About a 
year later, in September 1955, Pakistan joined another defense 
alliance, the Baghdad Pact which, after Iraq left it, was renamed 
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as CENTO. Thus Pakistan’s alliance with the West, in the context 
of East-West cold war, was complete and so was its dependence 
on the U.S. for arms and defense equipment. 

The arms supplied by the U.S., however, were meant to be used 
in anti-Communist wars and not for Pakistan’s defense against 
non-Communist aggressors. The U.S. added a reservation clause in 
the Manila Pact (SEATO) that the U.S. would act under the 
pact only in case of Communist aggression. “To avoid becoming 
involved in situations that were not provoked by Communist powers, 
the U.S. caused the interpretation of armed attack to apply only 
to Communist aggression.” As regards CENTO, the U.S. did not 
join it, but participated in its economic and military committees. 
These pacts provided to Pakistan arms, but not the guarantee of 
security against non-Communist aggression. Pakistan’s ruling elites 
did not put much trust in the power, unity and will of their own 
people as guarantees of their country’s security and always looked 
to the West for guarantees. They did obtain the guarantee of 
security (which in reality was no guarantee) from the U.S. A . 
formal, bilateral pact for mutual defense, the Agreement of Co- 
operation, was signed in March 1959, providing that in case of 
ageression against Pakistan the U.S. would take, in accordance 
with its constitutional processes, “such appropriate action, includ- 
ing the use of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon... 
in order to assist the Government of Pakistan at its request.’ 
The U-2 incident in 1959 and Pakistan’s notice to U.S. to close 
the Budabare communication base created coolness in U.S.-Pakistan 
relations. Increase in the U.S. economic aid to India and state- 
ments by prominent American officials about India’s role as an 
“Asian leader” caused concern in Pakistan. Massive military aid 
to India by the U.S. and Britain in the wake of Sino-Indian con- 
flict in 1962 made it clear to Pakistan’s ruling elite that the treaties 
with the U.S. and other allies in SEATO and CENTO were of 
little use so far as security against India was concerned. However, 
the rulers of Pakistan could not afford break with defense alliances 
because of total dependence on the Western economic aid and mili- 
tary assistance. Nevertheless, the ruling elite did try to open a new 
avenue by cultivating closer relations with China. The border agree- 
ment between Pakistan and China in 1963 annoyed Pakistan’s 
Western allies and evoked strong protests from India. 

The U.S, embargo on arms supplies to Pakistan during the 1965 
war was actually a punishment as well as a lesson to Pakistan’s 
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ruling elite for not fully toeing the American line. The embargo, 
in effect, worked to Pakistan’s disadvantage, for its only source of 
the supply of arms and ammunition dried up at a time when they 
were needed the most while India continued to receive military 
assistance from Russia and produces its own Weapons and ammuni- 
tion. 

Except the sale of spare parts for the arms and equipment al- 
ready supplied, the U.S. did not resume sales of weapons to Pakistan 
still September 15, 1981 when the Pakistan government announced 
formal acceptance of the U.S. package proposal for a U.S.$3.2 
billion loan, half of which was to be used for the purchase of arms 
and equipment, The limited arms package consists of about 100 
M-48 tanks, 75 APCs, 24 TOW vehicles, 1o AH-1 attack heli- 
copters, 75 towed 155 mm howitzers, 100 self-propelled artillery 
weapons, 1,000 TOW missiles and 40 F-16 fighters.” The F-16 
fighters are being supplied over a period of six years. Six of the 
F-16 fighters have already been supplied. 

The U.S. package proposal was made in the wake of the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and convergence of the U.S. and Paki- 
stani interests in checking further Soviet expansion toward the 
Indian Ocean. 

During the U.S. embargo on arms, Pakistan received military 
aid from China and purchased arms from the Soviet Union, France 
and other Western countries. Pakistan’s defeat in the 1971 war 
with India was, among other things, due to its deficiency 1 in weapons 
and defense equipment. 

The military balance between Palsan and India, according to 
the IISS publication The Military Balance I 982-83 and Armed 
Forces Journal, International, New York, December 1982 is fur- 
nished below. Only major items are included in the table. 

India’s total of armed forces is about 2.5 times that of Pakistan. 
In case of war between the two countries (with the unlikely sup- 
position that no superpower will intervene or during war increase 
military power of either side by giving enhanced military assistance) 
Pakistan will be able to defend itself for sometime, but will not be 
able to fight a prolonged war on its own because unlike India it 
depends on others for the supply of arms and ammunition. 

India is closely following China in the race for nuclear capability 
whereas Pakistan lags far behind and its peaceful nuclear program 
has been the target of criticism and adverse propaganda mainly 
because of the Jewish lobby in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
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Total armed forces 
Army 

Manpower 

Tanks 

Modern tanks on hand 
Modern tanks on order 
Artillery guns 

Missile Units 

Navy 

Manpower 

Aircraft Carrier 
Submarines 

Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

On order 


Naval Air Force 
Combat aircraft 

Armed helicopters 

Air Force 

Manpower 

Combat aircraft 

Modern aircraft on hand 


Modern aircraft on order 


Pakistan 


478,000 


450,000 
1,285 
250 M47/8 
100 M18 
1,392 
9 


11,000 
11 
1 ex-Br. (trg) 
9 


——— 
—— 


oN) 


17,600 
220 
27 Mirage III 
38 Mirage IV 


40 F-16 
32 Mirage V 
18 Mirage III 


India | 


1,104,000 


944,000 


2,300 


NO 


T-72 
T-72 


ex-Br. 
ex-Sov. 
ex-Br. (trg) 
Kashin 


e€x-Sov. 

Sea Harriers 

II-38 MR-6 Islander 
Submarines 
Godavari Frigates 
Nanuchka Corvettes 
Polnocny LCT 


SU-7 
MiG-21 
Jaguars 
MiG-23 
Mirage 2000 
MiG-23 
Jaguars 
MiG-25 


Pakistan has one 5 MWe swimming pool type reactor and one 125 
MWe natural uranium GANDU type power reactor (KANNUP) 
supplied by Canada. Pakistan has planned to build a 950-MWe, 
LWR, power reactor (CHASNUP) at Chashma. It has indigenous- 
ly developed one fuel fabrication plant and one reprocessing plant. 
One gas centrifuge enrichment plant with imported components is 


under construction.” 
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INDIA’S SMALL NEIGHBORS 


Other countries in South Asia stand no comparison whatsoever 
with either India or Pakistan in respect of defense capability. While 
Bhutan and Maldives are too small to maintain a defense force 
worth the name, Bangladesh, Nepal and Sr Lanka have small 
defense forces. Main items of their defense capability are given in 
the following table: 


' 
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Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 

Total armed forces 77,000 25,000 16,425 
Army 

Manpower 70,000 25,000 11,000 
Tanks 36 — — 
On order 36 Ch. tks, — “en 
Navy 

Manpower l 4,000 — 2,825 
Frigates 3 ex-Br. — — 
Large patrol craft 4 — a 
Target ship 1 — m 
Air Force 

Manpower 3,000 — 2,600 
Combat aircraft 26 — — 
On order 12 F-6 FGA II — oo 





A glance at their defense capability makes it clear that India’s 
small neighbors, other than Pakistan, cannot withstand invasion by 
their big neighbor or by any other power from outside the region. 
These countries, however, have maintained their sovereign status 
vis-a-vis India partly by the neutralizing effects of extra-regional 
powers and partly due to India’s own realistic assessment of inter- 
national situation and the realization that outright expansionist 
adventures would prove to be harmful. However, New Delhi has 
steadily pursued the British colonialists’ “forward” defense policy 
vis-a-vis its northern neighbors situated between China and India. 
This policy brought India in conflict with China over NEFA and 
the Aksai Chin area. India, however, succeeded in annexing Sikkim 
and in taking Bhutan virtually under its protection. Nepal, after 
initial setbacks, successfully played the China card and survived as 
a buffer state between the two Asian giants. 

A great disadvantage to India’s small neighbors, including Paki- 
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stan, is that while India progressed, built up its industrial and 
defense infrastructure and stabilized democratic institutions, its 
neighbors regressed and wasted time due to inept and selfish ruling 
elites who failed to evolve popular and stable political institutions 
and solve aggravated problems inherited from colonial rule—socio- 
economic and political problems and, above all, the problems 
arising from ethnic and linguistic differences and unequal devel- 
opment.” There could be only one effective way for these states to 
hold their own against India or any extra-regional power that might 
pose a threat to their independent existence, and that was by keep- 
ing their people united through stable democratic institutions in 
order to ensure participation of all constituent nationalities and 
communities in the affairs of the state and thus create a national 
identity and the “will” to preserve and defend their country’s inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately no country on India’s periphery can boast 
of a stable democratic system and each is rocked by political unrest 
or communal conflicts. 

India has always taken advantage of internal unrest and civil 
strife in the territories of her small neighbors, yet the ruling elites 
of these countries are continuing with the policy of keeping their 
peoples in the bondage of feudal or semi-feudal systems and for 
that purpose to shun democracy and all such economic measures 
which could usher in an era of industrialization, dynamic capitalist 
development and self-reliant economy. The ruling elites of these 
states took billions of dollars in foreign aid for defense and con- 
sumption and not for genuine development. They did not care to 
follow the example of Japan in the fields of industrialization and 
economic, development. 

To save themselves from India as well as to stem the tide of 
communism threatening to overflow from the north into the sub- 
continent to the very shores of the Indian Ocean, these. backward 
states of the subcontinent have looked to the Western powers, 
particularly the U.S., for help. But, this is not the only factor re- 
sponsible for superpowers’ interference in a power play among the 
South Asian states. India itself is no less responsible, although India’s 
declared stance has been to insulate South Asia from superpower 
politics. In 1954 when Pakistan joined SEATO, Jawaharlal Nehru 
accused Pakistan of bringing the cold war to India’s threshold, but 
his government had been the first to enter into an agreement with 
the U.S. in_1951 for the purchase of arms. Then in 1962 he re- 
quested the U.S. and Britain to give India all-out help, particularly 
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arms, Again, it was India that involved the Soviet Union in South 
Asian affairs in 1965 and 1971. Last, but not least, the strategic 
and commercial interests of superpowers and advanced countries in 
the Indian Ocean have been responsible for ‘their concern with the 
affairs. of South Asia. The truth of the matter is that South Asia 
has never been, is not and will not be an insulated region. This: 
reality the ruling elites of the South Asian countries can ignore op 
at the cost of themselves and their countries, 

The South Asian region occupies a vital geo-strategic position in 
the Indian Ocean. Abutting into it, South Asia dominates the 
central area of the Ocean geographically. While the two super- 
powers, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., had already naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, the fall of the Shah of Iran (the U.S.’ so-called 
policeman in the region) and the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan 
in 1979 intensified the cold war between the superpowers in the 
region. 

‘On January” I, 1983, the U.S. set up a separate military com- 
mand for the Middle East, the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf 
region. The new command—the U.S. Central Command—accord- 
ing to a U.S. State Department announcement on December 8, 
1982, would includeé the U.S. military forces that were part of the 
Rapid Deployment Task Force, The Pentagon announcement said 
that the new unified command would “better serve U.S. interests 
and the concerns of friendly regional states and demonstrate U.S. 
resolve to come to the defense of our friends in the region.’”™ 

In the Indian Ocean the U.S. base at Diego Garcia is the largest 
for its naval task forces. Besides housing a communication center, 
the island is a trans-shipment point for fuel and other supplies.” 
In the Indian Ocean littoral the U.S. has naval and air bases in 
Bahrain, Oman, Kenya and Somalia: The resumption of military 
supplies to Pakistan i is viewed as a pe ‘of U.S. strategy to contain 
the Soviet Union. . 

The Soviet Union has forces not only in Afghanistan but also 
in some Indian Ocean littoral states i.e. Ethiopia, Iraq, Kampuchea; 
Mozambique and North and South Yemen.” Strictly speaking’the 
Soviets do. not maintain bases, outside the Warsaw Pact territories, 
of the kind: that the U.S. maintains in Diego Garcia and Guam, 
but they. do. have extensive use. of. some naval. facilities: The main 
ones in the Indian Ocean are at Socotra, Aden and Dhadak island 
in Ethiopia. The Soviets also have access to some anchorages— 
mainly in the Indian Ocean—and some port facilities.” . 
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The 1970s saw a competitive buildup of the naval forces of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in the Indian Ocean. In the first half of 1980 
the maximum strength of 25 U.S. and 24 Soviet ships at any one 
time was maintained. The U.S. deployment included two to three 
aircraft carriers (nuclear powered Nimitz being one) with 150 air- 
craft. The Soviet aircraft carrier Minsk, accompanied by a missile 
cruiser and some other ships, was in the Indian Ocean in 1979. 
Assault ship Ivan Bagov with a landing force of 400 marines and 
the missile cruiser Etropanlok, were among the 20 ships reported 
in these waters in the first half of 1980. In May 1982, the U.S. 
naval strength was reported to be 40 ships, including three aircraft 
carriers.” 

The growing superpower rivalry in the Indian Ocean is viewed 
with apprehension by a majority of littoral states. India vigorously 
supports the proposal of declaring the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace. However, it is obvious that the superpowers will not diminish 
their military presence as long as Washington and Moscow believe 
that their security and commercial and economic interests, par- 
ticularly the oil interests of the U.S., Western Europe and Japan, 
are endangered.” 

In view of the superpowers armed presence in the Indian Ocean 
and their military and economic assistance to the South Asian 
states, military balance in the region is subject to their cold war 
policies and strategies. The question for the South Asian states, at 
this time when the superpowers are in confrontation in the region, 
is whether they would allow themselves to be used as pawns in the 
chess game of superpowers or evolve a joint policy to immunize 
South Asia from the superpower rivalry. The first alternative is a 
sure way to disaster but the second one leads to survival and safety. 
The prerequisite for translating the second alternative into reality 
is an atmosphere of genuine trust which all states, particularly 
India, being the biggest power in the region, must try to create. 
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THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY— 
START, STOP. START? ` 
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Ji 1967 Australian and Japanese businessmen, who had been 
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coming together annually for some years in a bilateral. forum, 

the Australia-Japan Business Cooperation Committee, decided 
to form a larger group incorporating members from Canada, New 
Zealand and the United States. Thus was born the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council (PBEC). The initiative was imaginative and 
the timing right. PBEC has not had the same high profile as the 
subsequent recognition by the non-governmental sector of the long- 
term significance of the economic dynamism of the Pacific, e.g. 
the formation of the Trilateral Commission and the studies launched 
by the Hudson Institute, but its. record has been one of steady 
expansion of membership and growth of communication. 

Two other important developments for Pacific cooperation 
roughly coincided with the formation of PBEC. In Japan in the 
same year Foreign Minister (later prime minister) Takeo Miki 
began developing ideas for a Japanese foreign policy based on 
Asian-Pacific regional cooperation. This was taken up by successive 
Japanese governments and the concept of a Pacific Community 
came to be particularly identified. with Japan. And in August 1967 
in Bangkok Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand formed the Association of. Southeast. Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). The success of ASEAN ‘has had profound implications 
for Pacific cooperaticn and will continue to do so. 

Unlike the businessmen who formed PBEC Miki was before his 
time—perhaps not for the first or the last time in his political 
career. In 1967, the preoccupation of the region was with war and 
not peace, war in Vietnam and avoiding its expansion through the 
intervention of China, which was in the throes of the Cultural Re- 
volution and appeared an unpredictable power, although the extent 
of its domestic strife was not comprehended. In subsequent years 
there were Sino-Soviet clashes and race riots in Malaysia in 1969 
and violent demonstrations against Japanese Prime Minister Kakuel 
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Tanaka in Bangkok and Jakarta in 1974—all suggesting that in the 
Western Pacific: insecurity and instability were more vital concerns 
than planning for. cooperation and development. 

But in the second half of the post-1967 period there has been— 
with the exception of the Cambodia (Kampuchea) problem— 
relative peace and predictability in the formerly troubled area of 
the Western Pacific. These conditions, together with other factors 
such as oil and gas discoveries in offshore Southeast Asia, have 
contributed to high economic growth rates there. These favorable 
conditions accelerated attention in governmental.and non-govern- 
mental circles to the concept of a political-economic Pacific Com- 
munity. It was becoming fashionable to refer to this as a concept 
whose time had come by the end of the 1970s, when momentum 
at the political level was halted by an ASEAN veto. Instead con- 
sensus was reached on a substitute strategy, which has involved 
broad ranging unofficial seminars and more specifically-directed task 
forces to study the practicability of regional cooperation in such 
areas as minerals and energy and fisheries. Servicing this approach 
and directing the useful work which has been quietly done owes 
much to the leadership of the Chancellor of the Australian Na- 
tional University, Sir John Crawford. 

ASEAN, whose experts have participated in the seminars and 
task forces, has been cautious about the Pacific Community con- 
cept more because of its preoccupation with the Indochina prob- 
lem since Vietnam’s military occupation of Cambodia in 1978 than 
because it opposes the concept in principle. For the past five years 
ASEAN’s highest priority has been to maintain a united front on 
the need for Vietnamese military withdrawal from Cambodia as 
a prerequisite to a political settlement, and to secure the widest 
possible international support for its stand. Its success in doing so 
has greatly contributed to its cohesion and confidence. It has re- 
fused to be diverted from the main objective and it has been wary 
of the Pacific Community concept as a possible diversion. 

As we reach the half-way point in the period which began with 
the developments noted at the outset of this article and the be- 
ginning of what is frequently forecast to be the “Century of 
the Pacific,” the question must be asked whether the continuing 
ASEAN political veto serves even the grouping’s own interests, let 
alone those of the wider community into which it is drawn by 
trade and investment and the facts of geography. _ 

The answer, it is suggested, is in the negative. 
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In the first place an ASEAN initiative to open up progress to- 
ward a Pacific Community need not be regarded as something for 
the future after the Cambodian: problem is. settled but can be 
entirely compatible with ASEAN?’s current strategy on Cambodia. 
This strategy is based on maintaining pressure toward Vietnam. If 
ASEAN considers that there is still the prospect of political pressure 
on Vietnam proving a viable Cambodia strategy, or if it holds to 
it because nothing better offers itself, could not progress toward a 
Pacific Community constitute an incremental psychological pres- 
sure on Vietnam? Of course, it would go against the grain for the 
ASEAN countries to look at it in this way and if they were doing 
so, they would want to keep it to themselves, for Southeast Asia 
governments and peoples want to manage their own affairs and 
most governments dc not want to be open to accusations of facili- 
tating external interference in their region. However, development 
of Pacific cooperation could be put in a benign and constructive 
light, and it could at the same time constitute an additional pres- 
sure on Vietnam, particularly over the long haul. It would involve 
cooperation between basically free-enterprise systems, and it would 
strengthen the bonds between modernization-oriented high-growth 
economies. This would highlight Vietnam’s different priorities and 
poor economic performance. ‘The prospect of a widening wealth 
gap and its consequences—vulnerability to China as well as to 
other countries which put growth first, and open-ended dependence 
on the Soviet Union—is seen by many as the most likely induce- 
ment for Vietnam, particularly the next leadership generation, to 
change course. In addition the ASEAN countries might well expect 
the growth of Pacific Community political cooperation to enhance 
their capacity to lock in Japan and Australia, which they feel have 
from time to time been waverers, behind their Cambodia strategy, 
and to strengthen their voice in Washington, which they fear may 
give more weight to China’s views and interests than to theirs. 


CAMEODIAN STRATEGY QUESTIONED 


The foregoing is the argument which can be made for a Pacific 
Community initiative being compatible with ASEAN’s current 
strategy on Cambodia. What if this strategy proves to be no longer 
viable? ASEAN will not hear of this at present. It argues that the 
strategy is working and time is on its side. Sceptics devise an alter- 
native scenario, drawing on the arguments that Vietnam and its 
backers find the costs of occupation of Gambodia tolerable and that 
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a continuing stalemate will make it increasingly difficult for 
ASEAN to maintain the remarkable degree of cohesion achieved 
in recent years. This scenario goes something as follows: Since the 
collapse of the Indonesian-Malaysian initiative referred to as the 
Kuantan formula in 1980, those countries have conceded primacy 
to satisfying the concerns of Thailand as the front-line state. ‘This 
is a rather unnatural situation which does not reflect Indonesia’s 
predominant power or its and Malaysia’s diplomatic activism. 
Continuing stalemate will permit both the Soviet Union and China 
to entrench themselves further in Southeast Asia. This is a trend 
to which Indonesia and Malaysia cannot reconcile themselves, al- 
though other ASEAN members may be able to feel a little more 
relaxed. The strains imposed on ASEAN solidarity are likely to be 
exacerbated by a gradual reversal of the increasing support 
ASEAN has been able to generate for its case on Cambodia in the 
United Nations. It is generally assessed, including the ASEAN 
countries themselves, that support for the ASEAN position peaked 
at last year’s U.N. General Assembly. The support may hold up 
this year but it is in the nature of things that if essentially the same 
resolution comes up each year, support erodes. Recognition of this 
prospect puts pressure on the group to consider new approaches 
and this is almost bound to be divisive. 

What this means is that being a one-issue grouping has served 
ASEAN well in the recent past, but this may not be the case for 
much longer, ASEAN diplomacy has shown itself to be skilled and 
imaginative, and it is therefore likely to be alive to this possibility. 
ASEAN will see the virtues of diversifying its policy aims both to 
maintain internal cohesion and to maximize its external influence. 
It is likely to Judge that cooperation between the Pacific countries 
as something on which the ASEAN countries are able to agree 
among themselves and that the group’s solidarity can be bolstered 
by proposing and orchestrating measures for greater Pacific co- 
operation, This thesis and the range of options available to ASEAN 
are examined later. 

ASEAN is also likely to perceive that Pacific initiatives can be 
useful to its current and future reputation. ASEAN has come 
through the recent recession fairly well, the latest evidence of this 
being the World Bank’s assessment that Indonesia’s growth rate 
rose from two per cent to 4.5 per cent in the last difficult year. But 
ASEAN’s image is inevitably affected by the political, economic 
and financial troubles of one of its members, the Philippines. The 
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latter’s debt problems have almost certainly been a factor in the 
quick and decisive steps to cut back on externally-financed develop- 
ment programs taken by Malaysia and Indonesia. Other ASEAN 
countries reflecting on the lessons of the Philippines. will also have 
asked themselves whether in a similar predicament they could ex- 
pect as much cooperation from the U.S. in particular, lacking the 
Philippines’ advantages of special historical and security relation- 
ships. 

The ASEAN countries are keenly aware of the importance of 
their international credit ratings if they are to achieve their mod- 
ernization goals. They are equally aware that they cannot afford 
to stand on their past good record and that their subregion is viewed 
as continuing to have fundamental problems, which the processes of 
modernization may add to or exacerbate.’ A regional perspective 
was given to a conference in Canberra in 1982 by Professor K. 
Sandhu, Director of the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies in 
Singapore: 

“All indications are that the well-being and progress of the 
region will be largely determined not so much by its military 
affairs but more by its ability to bring about necessary and 
continuing development, and the creation of adequate social 
and economic opportunities for its growing populations as a 
whole.” | 

At the same conference Professor Kusuma Snitwongse from 
Chulalongkorn University broke down the challenges facing ASEAN 
member-states into three categories: reconciliation of growth and 
equity, national integration and ethnic pluralism, and political 
stability and social mobilization or participation.’ The inclusion 
this year in ASEAN of its third predominantly Muslim country, 
Brunei, -provides an additional dimension to the tasks of nation- 
building in the subregion, for its paternal monarchy is a form of 
government more characteristic of the Middle East than of modern 
Southeast Asia. The ASEAN countries frequently feel that they do 
not get a fair press in the West. The risk is that increasing diver- 
gence of social values may make this even more difficult to achieve, 
Pacific Community links could inject balance and perspective and 
offset the effects of this likely trend. 

From the beginning of the decade governments which advocated 
a Pacific Community have had to accept that it must be left to 
ASEAN to decide when the time is ripe for inter-governmental 
consideration of the concèpt. Japan became notably quiescent and 
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has put the emphasis on building up its relationship with ASEAN 
and its individual member-states, Australian Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke, in an address to the Australian chapter of PBEC in Sydney 
on March 23, 1984 in which he foreshadowed the establishment 
of an Australian-Pacific Cooperation Committee (similar to those 
set up in a number of other Pacific countries) to advise the gov- 
ernment on Asian-Pacific economic cooperation, took a rather more 
robust line. He combined a promise of a more activist search for 
“all possible avenues for regional cooperation” with an acknowl- 
edgment of the need, because of ASEAN views for graduality, for 
“functional cooperation being expanded carefully, one step at a 
time.” 


ASEAN’S SHIFT IN VIEW 


Is it equally understood by ASEAN that any Pacific Comi 
initiative lies with it? This may not be so, if one is to judge from 
the low priority given to the subject in ASEAN foreign ministries 
and at ASEAN ministerial meetings. However, an interesting new 
development which could presage or facilitate ASEAN turning its 
attention to Pacific Community’ cooperation: is: the decision by 
. ASEAN foreign ministers meeting in Jakarta in May 1984 to change 
the format of the annual dialogue with Australia, Canada, the 
EEC., Japan, New Zealand and the U.S. ASEAN Chairman 
Mochtar Kusumaatmadja announced that ASEAN will in July not 
meet with these countries separately as in the past but with two 
groups, the Pacific group and the European group.’ 

It is an’ important factor in the Pacific Community context. that 
Papua New Guinea attends the meetings of ASEAN foreign min- 
isters with a special consultative status. "The presence of its Foreign, 
Minister Rabbie Namaliu allows a South Pacific island states’ view. 
to be taken into account. Papua New Guinea Prime Minister 
Michael Somare has developed particularly close relations with 
Malaysian Prime Minister Dr. Mahathit Mohamad: In the past 
Somare has not been negative about the Pacific Community, but 
he has expressed concern that subregional bodies should not be 
affected and that the pace of progress should be deliberate (asking, 
in 1982, “whether, in the language of the Godfather, we are being 
made an offer we can’t refuse.”)? ASEAN and the South Pacific 
island -states are likely to be able to stay in step: the latter are likely | 
to support a down-to-earth practical approach and they are un- 
likely to have misgivings if ASEAN were to prefer to begin from a 
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narrower geographical base in the Western Pacific. 

The establishment of the ASEAN-Pacific consultative group sets 
the stage for ASEAN if and when it wishes to make particular pro- 
posals for cooperation on a Pacific, or if preferred Western Pacific, 
basis. The latter has a respectable tradition in the long-standing 
Indonesian proposal for Australia-Indonesia-Japan consultation. 
This proposal perhaps never received the serious high-level con- 
sideration it warranted. It would probably make even more sense 
now that concern about U.S. interest rates, the strength of the 
dollar, protectionist pressures and preoccupation with strategic 
relationships has been mounting through President Ronald Reagan’s 
first term. Indonesia gives up the ASEAN chairmanship in July 
1984 but some variant of this trilateral forum might still be worth 
early ASEAN consideration. 

Further the Indonesian chairman of ASEAN has foreshadowed 
that the new consultative structure will wish to focus more on 
economic cooperatior. and less on political issue i.e. Cambodia. This 
opens up the prospect of serious discussion of the practical issues 
of cooperation. This in turn would seem likely to require the sup- 
port of expert groups and bringing in economic ministers. There 
would seem to be an almost automatic progression from such meet- 
ings to gatherings of heads of government. 

It is not necessary at this stage to be more specific about what 
would be an evolutionary scenario. The important thing is that 
ASEAN’s new dialogue structure opens up the possibility and 
indeed likelihood of such evolution. In doing so it overcomes what 
has always been one of the most debated and vexing questions about 
getting the Pacific Community started, viz. eligibility for member- 
ship. The Central and South American countries, the Communist 
countries? and Taiwan and Hong Kong have all posed their sepa- 
rate problems. Ultimately a Pacific Community should be open to 
all, but a more modest beginning is inevitable and desirable. The 
countries which will be involved in the ASEAN-Pacific dialogue 
provide a ready-made group, sufficiently flexible to be able to agree 
on only some of their members participating if the subject matter 
for cooperation argues for that, or for subregional representation 
if it were considered desirable to keep meetings small and manage- 
able, e.g. the chairman representing ASEAN, Papua New Guinea 
the South Pacific, and even one member representing Australasia 
as Australia and New Zealand have entered into a closer economic 
relations agreement. | 
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Events are also moving in the direction of defining an acceptable 
agenda for Western Pacific or Pacific cooperation. An illustrative 
list of nine subjects provided by Sir John Crawford in 1981 would 
now attract broad agreement.’ As noted above study groups have 
since done useful in-depth preparatory work on some, A separate 
exercise this year on Australia’s initiative has begun in Jakarta in 
a series of meetings of some Pacific countries in preparation for 
the next round of multilateral trade negotiations. In a number of 
speeches in Australia and Asia this year, Prime Minister Hawke 
has spoken of his “government’s interest in seeing Australia’s eco- 
nomic development enmeshed more closely with that of the Asia- 
Pacific region,” and he has strongly endorsed closer integration of 
national economies and enhanced two-way capital flows. ‘The Aus- 
tralian financial system has been largely deregulated and non-pre- 
scriptive industry restructuring is receiving a high priority with the 
Japanese experience in this regard being closely examined. In 
Malaysia recently Dr. Mahathir stated that the transfer of labor- 
intensive low-technology industry to the developing countries of 
ASEAN and value-added processing of natural resources there 
could create a “new economic dynamo... almost a West Pacific 
Economic Community.’ He has shown himself aware of the argu- 
ments for a Pacific Community based on larger markets and the 
stimulus it could provide to quicken the slow pace of ASEAN eco- 
nomic integration.” 

Now perhaps the question is not whether but when ASEAN will 
pick up the ball which has been in its court for several years. It will 
be well-placed to set the rules of the game. It will be able to ensure 
that discussions on Pacific cooperation begin with a manageably 
modest group, have a practical non-contentious agenda, accord with 
Dr. Mahathir’s refreshing criteria for attending new international 
conferences which rule out talkfests and political grandstanding, 
and are fully compatible with the ASEAN countries’ interests in 
South-South cooperation, non-alignment and the ultimate achieve- 
ment of a subregional zone of peace, freedom and neutrality. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE OCEANS - 


By Anthony Bergin 





S an island continent Australia has a diverse range of marine 
A interests. Recently, the Australian government has widened 
its responsibilities, particularly with the extension of the 
200-mile zone, but Australia still lacks a coordinated marine policy 
direction. | : 

In terms of absolute size Australia’s continental margin is the 
second largest in the world behind Canada’s. Most of Australia’s 
oul production (which totals about 60 per cent of total consump- 
tion) is located offshore. In 1982, 43 offshore exploration wells were 
drilled, at a cost of around U.S.$60.5 million. In 1983, 49 offshore 
wildcat and appraisal wells were drilled. Australia is “now on the 
brink of a new era in offshore exploration. The search for oil, 
hitherto confined to the continental shelf, is being extended in the 
deeper waters of the Exmouth Plateau adjacent to the North West 
Shelf.”? The North West Shelf Natural Gas project involves the 
development of gas fields off the North West coast of Australia to 
supply pipeline gas to Western Australia and liquefied natural gas 
(LNG) to Japan. It has been estimated to cost around U.S.$12,000 
million to bring the project to the plateau rate of production. ‘The 
export phase of the project is planned to start in 1988 and when in 
full production will supply six million tons of LNG to Japan— 
representing about 15 per cent of the supply then being imported 
into Japan. oO | 

As a major trading nation (17th in the world in value terms) 
Australia is heavily dependent on seaborne trade. Virtually all 
Australia’s overseas trade by weight (about rgo million tons of 
cargo each year) accounting for about 36 per cent of gross domestic 
product (GDP) is carried by sea.’ Around 6,000 vessels call at Aus- 
tralian ports each year (there are some 150 ports and harbors 
around the Australian coast) and changes in port development will 
play a vital role’in the nation’s economic future. 

As far as fisheries are concerned, Australia is not a significant 
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fishing nation (the annual catch represents about 0.001 per cent of 
total world production) but with the declaration of a 200-mile 
Australian fishing zone (AFZ) in 1979, there has been an increased 
interest in Australia’s marine living resources by both Australian 
and foreign fishermen.‘ 

Approximately 85 per cent of the Australian population lives in 
cities or municipalities abutting the coastline which is about 33,000 
km long. Hence Austzalia has a vital interest in the conservation of 
the marine environment. Extremely important here is the preserva- 
tion of the Great Barrier Reef which was recently included on the 
World Heritage list. 7 

Australia’s defense is strongly oriented toward the sea. As an 
island continent Australia would be foolish not to adopt a defense 
posture which did noz place priority to holding, and preferably de- 
stroying an invading force on the high seas before reaching Aus- 
tralia. As a former Chief of Naval Staff, Royal Australian Navy 
(RAN), observed: “Any country wishing to conduct activities 
against Australia’s interests must exploit the maritime environment 
between its bases and Australian targets. This applies regardless of 
whether the objective is to conquer Australia by invasion or merely 
to harass our sea lines of communication, maritime resources zone 
or coastal centers of population and industry. Any confrontation or 
conflict with Australia would be, initially at least, maritime in 
character.”” 

In the 1960s the main focus of Australia’s marine policy was the 
exploration of oil anc gas reserves on Australia’s continental shelf. 
With the federal government providing specific encouragement to 
petroleum exploration promising discoveries were made in areas 
previously thought too difficult to drill. It was not until the 1970s, 
however, that there emerged a more deliberate effort to develop a 
more comprehensive framework within which manage the marine 
environment. Legislative action that would be relevant here would 
include the Seas and Submerged Lands Act 1973, Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act 1975, Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976, 
Fisheries Amendment Act 1978, Crime at Sea Act 1979, Whale 
Protection Act 1980, Shipping Registration Act 1981 and the Pro- 
tection of the Seas Legislation Package 1981-83. 

Over the last 10 years, the Australian parliament has conducted 
many inquiries into ccean related topics—the Torres Strait, Ant- 
arctica and the Law of the sea, marine oil pollution, coastal zone 
management, marine science, the Australian fishing industry and 
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the need for an aircraft carrier for the Australian navy. There have 
been.Royal Commissions to study whaling policy, oil drilling on the 
Great Barrier Reef and a major inquiry into Australian shipping 
policy.’ 

Outside of executive and legislative activity there was increased 
interest group mobilization in the marine area. In the fisheries 
sector, groups like the Australian Game Fishermen’s Associations 
urged particular management schemes for the AFZ and in par- 
ticular what conditions should govern foreign access to the 200-mile 
fishing zone. Conservation groups like the Australian Heritage 
Commission, Friends of the Earth, the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, Project Jonah, Greenpeace and the Australian Littoral 
Society raised the level of debate over issues related to the marine 
environment. The Australian Petroleum Exploration Association 
and the Australian Institute of Petroleum have been active in pro- 
moting issues relating to offshore energy production. 


WIDER GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


In recent years the Australian government has assumed much 
wider responsibilities in the marine area: 
“a. The Fisheries Amendment Act, proclaimed November 1979, 
_. established a 200-mile fishing zone. (The previous limit had 
been 12 miles), The Act makes Australia responsible for 
..° approximately 7 million square kilometers of ocean. This is 
the second largest zone after the United States with 7.8 
million square kilometers, and represents an area almost 
` the size of the Australian land mass. 
2. The Whale Protection Act 1980 alters Australia’s policy from 
`.. one of conservative utilization of whale stocks controlled by 
~ international agreement to an active policy of protection. 
The Act prohibits the killing of whales in Australian waters 
= and prohibits Australian citizens or vessels from whaling any- 
© where in the world.’ 
3. Legislation governing the Australian continental shelf will in 
future extend.Australian control out to the continental margin 
as defined in the 1982 Law of the Sea Convention.” 
4. Under the Protection of the Seas Legislation Package 1981- 
--- 83, eight Acts provide for greater government controls re- 
lating to ship-sourced marine pollution, consistent with 
international standards to which Australia is a party.” 
With an increase in the range of governmental activity in marine 
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affairs over the last decade has come an increase in the role of the 
federal government. For instance, the Fisheries Amendment Act 
1978 established that the legal and administrative control of the 
200-mile fishing zone rests with the federal government. The Na- 
tional Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act 1975 strengthens the 
role of the Commonwealth in marine affairs by providing for the 
government to declare as a marine park an area specified in a 
proclamation, including an area over the Australian continental 
shelf, as well as an area of the sea outside the Australian coastal 
sea in respect of which Australia has under any international agree- 
ment, obligations relating to wildlife." The Protection of the Sea 
(Powers of Intervention) Act 1981 provides the federal govern- 
‘ment with increased power to intervene in actual or threatened oil 
pollution incidents by taking any appropriate action in the high 
seas Or in territorial waters. 

Despite the increased federal control over marine affairs, the 
Australian State governments have been given a definite role in 
marine policy. In 1980 the States were given jurisdiction over the 
territorial sea up to a distance of three nautical miles. (Australia 
is one of only 22 nations that still claims only a three-mile territorial 
sea.) ‘This was an important political concession to the States for 
in a landmark decision in 1975 the High Court of Australia decided 
that the seaward boundaries of the Australian colonies and of their 
‘successors, the States, were located at the low water mark: a deci- 
sion that was fatal to the States’ claim that they had exclusive 
power to legislate for the territorial sea.” Under the 1980 agree- 
ment the States will manage fisheries that are essentially State- 
based, will be able to legislate for State-based activities extending 
beyond the three-mile limit, e.g. harbor facilities and States’ Mine 
Ministers will be responsible for day-to-day administration of off- 
shore energy production.” 

While the course of federal-state interaction in marine affairs" 
has not always been smooth,” generally speaking in areas such as 
offshore petroleum mining, coastal zone management and the devel- 
opment of a national plan to combat oil pollution,’® close work- 
ing relations have prevailed between the Commonwealth and the 
States, | 

New initiatives in marine policy have not resulted’ in any im- 
‘provements in overall policy direction. Responsibility for imple- 
menting new marine laws is spread over numerous government 
departments and agencies. These would include in a direct sense 
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the departments of Science and Technology, Primary Industry, 
Transport, Home Affairs and Environment, Resources and Energy, 
Foreign Affairs, Defense, Defense Support, Industry and Com- 
merce, Attorney-General’s and Trade. (There is little movement. 
by senior officers between various “ocean oriented” public and 
private agencies.) '’ In the area of coastal surveillance, for example, 
eight separate departments have a direct interest. The Standing 
Inter-departmental Committee has, however, not been able to pro- 
vide firm policy coordination and there have been continuing de- 
partmental fights between the Transport Department and Defense 
over whether coastal surveillance should be primarily a civil or 
defense responsibility.” In the fisheries sector, the Fisheries Division 
of the Department of Primary Industry, which is responsible for 
nearly all policy, administration and operational activities directly 
related to fishing has not, to date, been able to establish any “over- 
all priorities and forward planning for the management and devel- 
opment of the industry.” With the declaration of the AFZ the 
Fisheries Division has had to deal with increased political mobiliza- 
tion from constituent groups, often resulting in severe strains be- 
tween the department and industry representatives. In the field of 
marine science policy, there are severe problems of policy coordina- 
tion with effort being dispersed over many Commonwealth and 
State agencies. Five Commonwealth departments are responsible 
for various mission-orientated agencies in marine science and as 
yet there has not emerged. a unified approach to coordinating 
marine science in Australia.” For instance, there are three Com- 
monwealth agencies involved in hydrographic work and these are 
duplicated to an extent by State governments. Similarly in the 
areas of coastal zone management, where the main responsibilities 
are with the States and port management, there has been a lack 
of coordination among public agencies.” As far as national marine 
oil pollution policy is concerned, a parliamentary committee found 
that the division of responsibility between Commonwealth, State 
and local authorities “may have led to uncoordinated approaches” 
and that “the possibility exists that an oil spill may be treated 
differently if it moves from an area controlled by one authority to 
that of another.”” 


REGIONAL OCEAN INTERESTS 


At the regional level much of Australia’s ocean interests have 
been concerned with maritime boundary delimitation. One of the 
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most difficult problerns to resolve was the maritime jurisdiction in 
the Torres Strait between Australia and Papua New Guinea 
(P.N.G.). The Torres Strait area includes many islands forming 
part of Australia, some only a few kilometers from the P.N.G. 
coast. The Torres Strait Treaty signed in December 1978 (legisla- 
tion to enable treaty ratification was, however, only introduced into 
Parliament in October 1983) is an extremely imaginative agree- 
ment which balances the considerations of the traditional inhab- 
itants, commercial fishing and mining interests and the protection 
of the marine environment.” 

A continuing problem over maritime boundary delimitation con- 
cerns negotiations with respect of the area south of Timor not 
covered by an earlier 1972 agreement with Indonesia, The “Timor 
Gap” was left because at that time East Timor was Portuguese 
territory and the Portuguese declined to negotiate a boundary 
until the Law of the Sea Conference was completed. Indonesia 
succeeded Portugal in 1975. There is a deep trench close to the 
Timor coast which Australia argues is the correct dividing line 
between the wide Australian shelf and the narrow Indonesian shelf. 
Indonesia insists that there is a single shelf joining the two coun- 
tries and that the ‘Timor Trench is only an incidental depression 
in that shelf. The situation has become greatly complicated because 
significant petroleum discoveries have been made in the Timor Gap. 
While the Jabiru discovery is, according to the Australian govern- 
ment, 200 kilometers from the disputed area it may prove to be 
part of a rich oil bearing reservoir that may overlap into the dis- 
puted area.” Australia would like these negotiations completed 
soon as Canberra is keen to allocate exploration titles in the Timor 
Sea. A noted expert on maritime boundaries has suggested that a 
possible solution would be the creation of a joint development zone 
covering the disputed area, along the lines of agreements between 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, Malaysia and Thailand and Japan and 
South Korea.” 

Australia and France on January 4, 1982 agreed on boundaries 
separating Heard and Kerguelen Islands and the Australian main- 
land and New Caledonia. In each case a line of equidistance was 
selected although there is one segment of the New Caledonian 
boundary “which appears to be modified median line.” Australia 
is still to negotiate boundaries with the Solomon Islands and New 
Zealand but no difficulties are expected. | 

As far as marine policy in the South Pacific area is concerned, 
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Australia has given strong support to the Forum Fisheries Agency 
established in 1979 to promote regional cooperation in fisheries 
matters. Australia has also opposed nuclear testing in the Pacific 
and in a visit to Japan in February 1984 Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke reaffirmed Australia’s opposition to nuclear waste dumping 
in the Southwest Pacific. One recent initiative taken by Australia 
was the announcement on August 29, 1983 that Australia would 
build six patrol boats for surveillance aid to the Pacific island na- 
tions. The idea is that when interested South Pacific Forum mem- 
bers have agreed to the vessels broad design requirements they 
would report back to Australia, which would then build according 
to the stated needs.” 

Australia, in conjunction with U.S. and New Zealand has also 
completed a series of marine geo-scientific investigations in the 
South Pacific. The Program is carried out under the auspices of 
CCOP/SOPAC (Committee for Coordination of Joint Prospect- 
ing for Mineral Resources in South Pacific Offshore Areas), a U.N. 
supported body based in Suva, whose function is to search for off- 
shore minerals and other resources in the South Pacific. Early 
reports suggest that petroleum and mineral potential in the area 
is promising and it is to be hoped that the results will encourage 
exploration permits to be taken up in island countries. 

Australia has also taken an active role in the operation of the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission Program Group 
for the Western Pacific (WESTPAC). WESTPAC, currently 
chaired by Australia, was established in 1979 and has 19 members. 
It was established to provide a focus for cooperation in marine 
sciences between countries of the Southeast Asia-Southwest Pacific 
region. Its main objectives are the prediction of ocean climate 
variability and of ocean food resources variability and the improved 
understanding of geological processes which have economic impact 
upon the countries of the Western Pacific. 

Finally, as far as regional marine initiatives are concerned, Aus- 
tralia has participated with a group of experts from various Com- 
monwealth countries (Fiji, India, Sri Lanka, P.N.G.) and regional 
organizations (South Pacific Forum and the South Pacific Bureau 
for Economic Cooperation) in examining issues of maritime co- 
operation in the Asia-Pacific region. The study group was formed 
after an Australian initiative at the Gommonwealth heads of Gov- 
ernment Regional Meeting held in Suva in October 1982 and its 
report is expected in the near future. | 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Over the last decade Australia has pursued its ocean interests at 
the international level through the negotiations that took place at 
the Third U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea, leading to Aus- 
tralia’s signature of the 1982 Law of the Sea Convention. Aus- 
tralia’s basic position at the Conference was to extend coastal state 
control over resources and marine activities in its offshore areas. 
Australia’s key objectives, which are recognition that a coastal state 
can extend its territorial sea to 12 miles, sovereign rights to resources 
to. the outer edge of the margin, rights to living and non-living 
resources to 200 miles, recognition that island territories can gen- 
erate their own economic zone,” a greater measure of coastal state 
control over ship generated pollution and marine scientific research, 
have all been met in the new Convention. Indeed, in terms of the 
extension of coastal state jurisdiction Australia is one of the big 
winners from the Law of the Sea Conference.” 

Throughout the Law of the Sea Conference Australia had a 
commitment to a widely accepted Law of the Sea treaty. As the 
U.S. refuses to sign the Convention on the grounds that its seabed 
mining provisions do not meet U.S. objectives, Australia has been 
extremely worried that the new Convention may not enter into 
force and that deep sea mining will proceed under a mini-treaty. 
As a country that worked long and hard to produce the new Con- 
vention Australia will continue to devote a great deal of diplomatic 
effort to ensure the new Convention enters into force, which is 
twelve months after it has been ratified by at least 60 countries. 
So far only a few countries have done so. Certainly Canberra will 
need to watch carefully to ensure that Australian practice con- 
forms to the provisions of the new Convention. 

One of the most important challenges facing Australian marine 
policy over the next decade is to bring some coherence to what 1s, 
at present, an extremely fragmented approach to marine affairs. As 
yet there exists no comprehensive government statement of policy 
regarding the management of Australia’s maritime resources, de- 
spite the fact that Australia now claims Jurisdiction over an area 
of sea nearly equal to the area of its land. Australia has no single 
university center that facilitates multi-disciplinary research on 
problems of the marine environment and despite repeated recom- 
mendations from parliamentary committees and academic experts 
to improve the decision-making framework for marine policy little 
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has been attempted. 

The marine area offers exciting opportunities for Australian in- 
dustry and commerce and with some planning Australia could play 
an important role in the development of the marine potential of the 
Asia-Pacific region. A recent Australian government advisory body 
stated in its annual report that “the challenge lies in understanding 
our Marine environment and in using scientific research to guide 
and control our use of our maritime resources. The opportunities 
are legion and range all the way from fisheries and mariculture, 
through the exploitation of undersea oil and gas and other mineral 
deposits, to the development of tourist industries based on our 
beaches, coral reefs and offshore islands.”® At present, however, 
Australia. lacks an overall perspective with regard to its marine 
environment and interests. Perhaps the most difficult challenge 
facing Australia’s marine policy managers is to encourage a com- 
munity awareness of marine affairs: “If Australia is to develop 
and manage its maritime interests effectively there is need to give 
attention not only to investment and management, but also to con- 
sciously fostering awareness of maritime interests.’ If this can be 
done successfully Australia has a good chance of reaching its mari- 
time potential as well as being able to offer significant assistance 
to those countries of the Asia-Pacific region which, with the de- 
claration of 200-mile zones, are attempting to grapple with their 
own problems in the area of ocean management. 
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SECURITY MODELS AND 
THE CONCEPT OF 
AN ASIA-PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


By Michael S. Frost 





Mike A Get y 


VER the past several years, much has been written about 
the formation of an Asia-Pacific Community, Although the 
Community is referred to as an economic entity, there 

are security implications associated with the concept in that it is 
designed to bring peace to the region. This article will look at, and 
judge the feasibility of, three security models that could stem from 
the creation of an Asia-Pacific Community. 

None of the models are supposed to be a definitive plan for re- 
gional security, nor are they designed to yield specific policy pre- 
scriptions. Rather they are all concerned with the mode of behavior 
within the Community and the mode of response from without. 
The three models are: (1) the Whitlam model; (2) the cultivated 
security model, and (3) the linkage deterrence model. The first is 
designed to effect security through the peaceful economic coopera- 
tion of a broad range of diverse countries. The second model, which 
may be seen as the antithesis of the first, denies the capacity of 
communist and free-market states to integrate. It goes further to 
assume that it is the former against whom the latter must guard 
themselves. The third model is a middle-of-the-road approach to 
security. It shuns the antagonism of the second model as well as 
the naivete of the first. But like the second model, the third limits 
itself to the free-market states. The third model equates regional 
security with economic development but does not ignore the value 
of deterrence. 

The strong proponent of the Asia-Pacific Community concept has 
been E. Gough Whitlam,’ who sees the Community as a chance to 
bring all the nations of the Pacific Ocean into a community of eco- 
nomic cooperation. Under the Whitlam proposal, the members of 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the Indo- ` 
chinese states, Japan, the People’s Republic of China (P.R.C.), the 
Soviet Union, Australia, New Zealand, all the independent and 
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self-governing states of the South Pacific, Canada, the United 
States, and eventually North and South Korea and the Pacific Latin 
American states would all be members of the Community.’ Whitlam 
avoids the issue of whether to admit Taiwan to the group. 

While the Soviet Union and China currently have only minimal 
trade with the Asia-Pacific region as a whole, the free-market 
countries have relatively high levels of mutual trade. The U.S., for 
example, conducts more trade across the Pacific Ocean than across 
the Atlantic, and is responsible for about 25 per cent of all outstand- 
ing foreign investment in the developing East Asian countries.’ 
Japan, too, has a considerable Pacific trade, with the U.S. its 
largest trading partner. By 1977 Japan was responsible for about 
one-third of all the outstanding foreign investment in developing 
East Asia (excluding investment in Indonesian oil).* Also, Japan 
is quite reliant on foodstuffs produced in the region.’ 

Japan has come to be Australia’s single most important trading 
partner, accounting for 35 per cent of that country’s exports and 
supplying 21 per cent of its imports. Australia is Japan’s primary 
supplier of raw materials, while the latter is the former’s most im- 
portant customer.® All told, the East Asia region accounts for 52 
per cent of all Australia’s exports.’ 

In short, then, there exists considerable economic integration of 
the market economies included in the Whitlam proposal. Except 
for the U.S. and Canada, intra-regional trade of all the market 
economies accounts for at least 50 per cent of each country’s total 
world trade. The smaller countries are more reliant on trade with 
the U.S, and Japan than those two countries are on that trade, but 
no one would doubt that a disruption in regional trade would be 
deleterious to all parties. Thus, there is a significant level of eco- 
nomic interdependence among the market economies of the Asia- 
Pacific region, and therefore a basis for some sort of community. 

Whitlam does not propose any kind of security function for the 
Community. Rather, the many and diverse nation-members are to 
be united in peaceful economic cooperation, and so there will be no 
need for joint security. However, a theory of regional security does 
underlay the proposal. The Whitlam model might be called the 
“my-enemy-is-my-friend” approach to security, whereby heightened 
levels of economic cooperation among otherwise hostile states are 
intended to lead to some form of significant economic integration 
and interdependence. Supposedly, member-governments would 
avoid violent conflict with other members for fear of upsetting the 
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economic stability of the Community, and therefore their own eco- 
nomic stability. Any disruption of one member’s economy would 
feed back into one’s own economy. Ipso factor, security. 

As a security system, a Community of Whitlam’s design would 
stand in contradistinction to the rest of Asia, Africa, non-Pacific 
Latin America and East and West Europe. If such a broad com- 
munity was able to attain a significant level of economic inter- 
dependence (i.e., the point at which disruption in one nation’s 
economy seriously impacts other economies), and each member 
recognized its dependence on the Community, then significant inter- 
nal (Community) stability could be achieved. Furthermore, non- 
member states would be reluctant to engage in hostilities with a 
member state for fear of incurring the wrath of other member 
states, especially the U.S., China, or the Soviet Union. Thus, if 
internal stability is maintained and external threats are eliminated, 
then Community security can be achieved. 

The Whitlam proposal is essentially a reaffirmation of liberal 
international economics, a belief that trade among nations brings 
peace. However, there are several structural and functional prob- 
lems to the model that make it unachievable as an economic com- 
munity and especially unattainable as a security community, First, 
it is not clear what type of structure would be used to bring these 
nations together and sustain them as a community. Economic inte- 
gration would have to be coordinated, but Whitlam does not supply 
a structure. Quite to the contrary, he writes that there is neither 
the history of regional cooperation, nor the sophisticated national 
structures among countries in the region to bring about an advanced 
organization, similar to that of the OECD. He also feels that there 
does not exist the parity of development among regional states or 
the geographic propinquity which have made the European Com- 
munity possible. Under these conditions, the structural requisites 
do not exist to create and sustain the Whitlam model. . 


CAPITALIST, COMMUNIST DIFFERENCES 


Second, the model presupposes economic interdependence be- 
tween centrally planned, communist economies and capitalist, mar- 
ket economies. However, there is a definite problem of linkage here, 
for both political and economic reasons. Historically, communist 
governments have, for various reasons, maintained a hostility ‘to- 
ward capitalist governments and have shunned any kind of depend- 
ence on them. In an open economic community, presumably the 
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notion of comparative advantage would prevail and each country 
would concentrate on producing those goods it can best produce 
and import the rest. However, this type of arrangement would 
leave communist economies too vulnerable to capitalist forces, a 
situation unlikely to be tolerated by those regimes." 

Linkage between the two different types of economic systems is 
further complicated by the fact that in market economies private 
entrepreneurs and the market mechanism determine the location 
and level of producticn, whereas in centrally planned economies 
such matters are settled through the bargaining of central plan- 
ners.’ A corolary problem is the restriction of movement foreign 
Investors would encounter in communist countries, thus hindering 
widespread economic linkage. In short, then, the different economic 
structures of the communist and free-market countries of the 
would-be community mitigate against any significant level of eco- 
nomic integration and interdependence, without which the two 
groups have little if any stake in each other’s security and stability. 

Before any community structures can be developed there must 
be present a shared set of norms, interests and goals." To assume 
that such politically, economically and socially diverse nations as 
those suggested by Whitlam can be brought together to form a com- 
munity is to put the cart before the horse. There are simply too 
many contradictions among these governments to allow for interest 
cohesion. Necessary to the formation of any international com- 
munity are: (1) compatibility of national values (as manifested in 
social and political systems); (2) mutual predictability of behavior 
among the policymakers of the nations to be integrated (1.e., mutual 
expectations are met, or if not met, at least behavior does not differ 
radically from what is expected), and (3) mutual responsiveness 
(i.e., governments involved will be able to respond to one another 
without resort to violence). A security community in particular 
requires an assurance that community members will not fight each 
other physically, but will settle their disputes peacefully. Given 
the deep divisions among the countries of Whitlam’s model, it can- 
not be said that these requirements are met. A quick survey of re- 
gional conflicts will illustrate this point. 

The P.R.C. has strong differences with the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam, mostly centering on Russian hegemonic behavior. Al- 
though China formally has friendly ties with the U.S., that relation- 
ship is still marked by deep distrust and suspicion stemming from 
ideological incompatibility and differences over ‘Taiwan. Also, while 
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Beijing has sought to strengthen its ties with ASEAN in order ‘to 
forge a united front against the Soviet Union, it has refused to sever 
ties with communist insurgencies in those countries. The ASEAN 
governments are distrustful of both China and the Soviet Union, 
as well as concerned over Vietnam’s continued occupation of 
Kampuchea and its domination of Laos. 

The Soviet Union is universally distrusted in the region. It has 
succeeded in sustaining Japanese antipathy by its behavior on the 
northern islands issue, as well as its constant pressure on Japan to 
distance itself from the U.S. and China.” The ASEAN states have 
all been desirous to either eliminate the Soviet presence from the 
region, or at least to limit it and use it as a counterweight against 
the P.R.C. Even the Indochinese states, which are all highly -de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Union for. military and economic aid, 
wish to limit the Soviet influence in the subregion. It is widely be- 
lieved, for example, that Hanoi turned to Moscow for extensive aid 
only after it could not obtain it from the U.S. and other preferable 
Sources. 

The U.S. enjoys good relations with all of the ASEAN states, 
South Korea, Taiwan, Japan, the countries of Oceania, and osten- 
sibly with the P.R.C. However, there is no reason to believe that 
an Asia-Pacific Community of Whitlam’s design would be free of 
hostile competition between the U.S. on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union, Vietnam, Nicaragua, or even China on the other. 
Indeed, the Community could very easily turn into an arena for 
great power competition. 

. In sum, there is an incompatibility of domestic structures be- 
tween the communist and non-communist states of the region that 
inhibits any move toward significant integration and interdepend- 
ence. Furthermore, in contradiction to a primary. rule of commu- 
nity-building, different political value orientations and overt 
struggle outweigh any cooperative behavior between the communist 
and non-communist states, as well as between communist states 
themselves. Nor, for that matter, does it appear that the area of 
shared values or cooperative behavior between the different groups 
is likely to grow in the near future. Past and present negative inter- 
action between many of the states inhibits any desire to attempt 
future cooperation. 


CULTIVATED SECURITY MODEL 
A second security option for an Asia-Pacific Community might 
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be called the “cultivated security model.” It consists of the regional 
free-market nations—Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, the ASEAN 
states, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the U.S.—at a high 
level of economic integration and interdependence. Here, economic 
interdependence spurs an overt security community. Economic 
cooperation is seen as desirable in and of itself, and a security ap- 
paratus is seen as necessary for the protection of the economic com- 
munity. In this model there is a spillover (or “tie-in”) from eco- 
nomic cooperation to security cooperation by conscious desire (1.e., 
cultivated spillover) .”’ 

The membership of this model, being more restricted than the 
Whitlam model, should diminish the chances for intra-community 
dissension. First, it is a mathematical certainty that the greater 
the number of members, the higher the chance of intra-group con- 
flict. Second, the smaller community would subscribe to a com- 
mon set of values (i.e., the belief in—if not the practice of— 
capitalist democracy) and so the chances for mtra-community 
value conflict would be greatly lessened. 

Whereas the Whitlam model would first bring diverse countries 
together into an economic community in the hope that this would 
bring regional peace and stability, the cultivated security model 
requires that Community members first be broadly compatible in 
domestic structures and general political value orientation. This 
requirement is premised on the belief that a nation’s domestic 
structure results in a broad ideological disposition, and that an 
Asia-Pacific Community comprised of countries with common or 
similar domestic structures have affinities that make integration 
possible.’* In instances of cultivated spillover, problem linkage is 
deliberate and based on political and ideological compatibility and 
feasibility.” In a compatible community of nations unity ramifies 
out; cultivated unity in the economic sphere spreads over to the 
political sphere and even to the military sphere where the need 
exists.” 

The security functicn of this model is an elaboration on the 
existing American security commitments in the region, The U.S. 
has formal security commitments to South Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and 
informal commitments to Taiwan and the ASEAN states. In the 
cultivated security model these commitments would be shared by 
all the Community members and would come as a “package deal” 
when each joined the Community. Here, then, the Community is 
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formed with both.economic and security measures in mind. 

It is not clear what type of structure—international or suprana- 
tional—would support this security community, or exactly what 
functions it would: perform to ensure stability. First, it should be 
remembered that the East Asia region suffers from a lack of so- 
phisticated domestic structures necessary to community-building. 
Second, the area has a history of poor regional.cooperation. It is 
also unclear what degree of formality would mark such a security 
community. Would a formal treaty be necessary or would simple 
military coordination be sufficient? A supranational organization 
would require a formal treaty, but it is unlikely that a formal organi- 
zation like.the old SEATO set-up would.be acceptable to the re- 
gional states.. Most of the ASEAN governments and Japan are 
hesitant to complicate their relations with either the Soviet Union 
or China by entering into a new and ostensibly. hostile security 
organization. Japan, in particular, is reluctant to enter into any 
political arrangement that would jeopardize its access to markets 
and raw materials, especially since it already has a security guar- 
antee from the U.S. In short, there would be little agreement as to 
the extent of community structure. 

Currently, there is no consensus among regional countries as to 
who—China or the Soviet Union—poses the bigger threat. Malay- 
sia, Indonesia and Taiwan all see China as the main long-term 
threat to their security and regional stability. On the other hand, 
Japan, Thailand and Singapore all see the Soviet Union as the 
primary force to reckon with. Also, there is no ‘agreement over the 
magnitude of the threats. This is, of course, due to the fact that 
each country faces a qualitatively different threat. For instance, 
while Taiwan must contend with Beijing’s scheme for forced unifi- 
cation, Thailand must deal with Soviet-sponsored. Vietnamese hege- 
mony along its border. Meanwhile, countries like Singapore and 
the Philippines face no impending external threat. Complicating 
all this is the fact that aside from Taiwan and Thailand, none of 
the countries of this. would-be security community faces a serious 
impending threat to its security. Thus, there is little driving force 
behind any joint effort at security. 

For the developing countries.of the region the primary threat 
to security is internal instability, not external aggression. Authori- 
tarianism and maldistribution of wealth have injected a strain of 
instability into the domestic politics of Thailand, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. ‘This hinders prospects for political development in 
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these countries and adversely affects the willingness of Washington 
and Tokyo to bind themselves to these regimes.” There is little, if 
anything, that external security ties can do to promote security 
when the threat is from within (as Vietnam so clearly proved). 
Also, since the governments of the regional developing countries are 
preoccupied with maintaining internal stability and promoting eco- 
nomic growth, they are drawn away from regional and subregional 
affairs. This preoccupation with national interests exacerbates the 
lack of cohesion among regional governments. 

Further complicating efforts at regional security cooperation is 
the problem of Japanese participation. Regional governments have 
not forgotten earlier Japanese attempts to build a “coprosperity 
sphere,” and lingering animosities and distrust still exist. Although 
Washington is encouraging a more active Japanese military role in 
the region, the idea is being poorly received by the governments of 
the area. It is not even clear how local governments will react to 
the eventual Japanese patrol of sealanes as far as one-thousand 
miles away from Japan. Compounding this negative regional reac- 
tion to Japanese remilitarization is the fact that there is strong 
Japanese domestic opposition to rearmament. Under these circum- 
stances, Japanese participation in a regional security community 
cannot be taken for granted. 

This model, like all three models being discussed, has its identity 
vis-a-vis the environment determined not only by what nations are 
included, but as well by the countries excluded from participation. 
The formation of a regional security community makes clear to 
regional non-members that they are perceived as a threat and are 
distrusted. In a region, such as East Asia, with deep political con- 
tradictions, this signal would only serve to heighten tensions. If this 
model were put into effect we could expect strong reactions from 
non-members. Reaction to another regional community will serve 
to illustrate this point. James Caporaso has pointed out that with 
the development of the European Economic Community (EEC) 
there was not only an ideological response from the East bloc, but 
a tightening of relations within COMECON and increased inte- 
eration of East European countries into the Soviet Union’s orbit.” 
Whereas the response to the EEC was essentially politico-economic, 
the response to an Asia-Pacific security community would most like- 
ly be politico-military in order to counter the perceived threat. 
Thus, rather than having a stabilizing effect on the region, the 
cultivated security model could very well be a prescription for 
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instability. 

For instance, although Beijing currently encourages American 
security ties with Japan and other regional states, it would view 
its exclusion from a security community as a deliberate attempt by 
the U.S. and Japan to exercise hegemony over the region. Beijing 
would be particularly annoyed over the inclusion of Taiwan, since 
this would violate the terms of the 1978 Sino-American normaliza- 
tion agreement.’ P.R.C. response could range anywhere from in- 
creased support for local insurgencies to an assault against ‘Taiwan. 
The Chinese would certainly downgrade their economic ties with 
Japan and the U.S. and might even seek a rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union for economic and security reasons. 


ADVERSE SOVIET REACTION 


' The Soviet Union, for its ‘part, has long tried to encourage an 
Asian security collective—only directed at the U.S. and China. If, 
as some analysts suggest, the Soviets have tended to view the Third 
World as an arena for conflict between “reactionary” and “pro- 
gressive” powers,” the formation of a security community in the 
region which includes the U.S. and Japan would be viewed with 
great alarm. Russian reaction could range from strengthening ties 
with the Indochinese states to harrassing Japanese transit on the 
sealanes. More importantly, this kind of threat could be what it 
takes for the Soviets to accelerate their rapprochement with a 
more willing P.R.C. | nr a 
Likewise, Vietnam would perceive the security community as 
threatening to its interests. Hanoi has desired closer links with 
ASEAN, but given this kind of rebuff it could instead turn to in- 
creased integration into COMECON and heavier dependence on 
the Soviet Union. To strengthen their security, the Vietnamese 
would also move to consolidate their hold on Laos and Kampuchea. 
In sum, this model is an improvement over the Whitlam model 
in that it limits membership and thereby improves chances to effect 
regional cooperation. On the other hand, it has several serious 
drawbacks. First and foremost is the inability of the East Asian na- 
tions to find common goals and promote common security. Second, 
there is no consensus as to the nature or the magnitude of the threat. 
Third, it fails to address the real need for security, that of interna- 
tional stability. Fourth, there is a tendency for regional governments 
to concentrate on domestic issues at the expense of regional prob- 
lems. Fifth, an overt security community would needlessly antago- 
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nize the regional communist governments and polarize an already- 
divided region. Sixth, while economic cooperation among the free- 
market states is already good and likely to improve, structure build- 
ing is hampered by a variety of factors. In short, this model suffers 
from problems of structure, function, cohesion and environmental 
response that make it an unrealistic—and possibly dangerous— 
option. , 

Whereas the Whitlam model is too broad and too diverse to be 
workable, and the cultivated security model is too overtly antago- 
nistic toward non-members to be workable, I would like to offer a 
third, middle ground alternative. The linkage deterrence model has 
elements of the Whitlam model, the cultivated security model, as 
well as elements of the present security situation in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Like the cultivated security model, this model limits mem- 
bership to the free-market states of East Asia, Oceania and North 
America in order to limit dissension in the Community. Common 
value orientations and domestic structures are acknowledged as re- 
quisite to any community. 

Like the Whitlam model, this one advocates peace through eco- 
nomic cooperation. Further, it acknowledges that regional security 
is best served through economic development. By and large, do- 
mestic instability in the developing countries can be countered by 
sustained economic growth (and in some cases, efforts must also be 
made to effectuate economic redistributive policies). This model, 
then, is primarily an economic one, emphasizing intra-Community 
free trade, a common market and investment in the developing 
countries on the part cf the developed countries. ` 

Missing from this model is an overt security apparatus. The 
rationale behind this is that: (1) regional instability is based on 
economic underdevelopment and maldistribution of wealth within 
developing societies, for which external security ties are of limited 
use; (2) existing American security commitments in: the region 
serve to thwart aggression on the part of the communist states, and 
(3) a new, formal alliance would only antagonize the communist 
governments and exacerbate tensions in the region. Although no 
formal security apparatus is developed, the model does not fore- 
close the option of security policy coordination among member- 
states should events in the environment require it. Also, depending 
on non-member behavior, military integration or complementarity 
could be undertaken. o 

Effectuation of this model rests: on the achievement of a high 
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degree of economic integration and interdependence among Com- 
munity members. In this way, international stability is maintained 
within the Community by the same mechanism of feedback out- 
lined in the Whitlam model.” The primary deterrent to outside 
ageression is the economic linkage between the East Asian states 
and the militarily powerful states of Oceania and North America. 
Especially at higher levels of integration and interdependence, the 
stake of the developed countries in the regional economies is clear 
to all. The communist governments will give long and serious 
thought to the consequences of their actions before entering into 
conflict with any of the ASEAN states, Japan, Taiwan, or South 
Korea. | l a | 

The concept of linkage deterrence has been in use for the defense 
of Taiwan since 1979.” Taiwan is the U.S. seventh largest trading 
partner, and although it has no formal diplomatic relations or 
security treaty with the U.S., its importance to America is well 
understood in Beijing. As is necessary in the use of linkage deter- 
rence, the U.S. has stated in no uncertain terms (through the 
Taiwan Relations Act of 1979) that it has a stake in the security 
and prosperity of Taiwan, and this has helped deter P.R.C. attacks 
against Taiwan. 

In the linkage deterrence model the commitment of the stronger 
states to the defense of the weaker states is signalled to potential 
aggressors in a non-provocative or non-threatening way. This ap- 
proach to security avoids polarizing the region by not challenging 
the community states or introducing a new, threatening element 
into the regional political milieu. If there is going to be a negative 
reaction to this Community by non-members, it is likely to be 
restricted to the economic plane and come as a result of their ex- 
clusion from the economic community. This type of limited conflict 
can be managed through negotiation. 


TRADE WITH NON-MEMBERS 


In order to avoid the economic polarization of non-members and 
maintain as positive relations as possible with those countries, it 
would be wise for the Community to eventually develop some 
structure for trade with both regional non-members and non-region- 
al non-members. It is particularly advisable to set up favorable 
terms of trade for the Indochinese states and the P.R.C. in order 
to prevent deepening the existing division within the region. Al- 
though this model precludes significant economic integration and 
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interdependence between communist and non-communist states for 
structural reasons, all efforts should be made to continue and im- 
prove trade between the two groups. For instance, American and 
Japanese investment in China should continue to be encouraged 
as a way to establish at least limited bonds with that country. 
Logically, Beijing should look forward to the large market with 
uniformly low tariffs for Chinese goods which the Community would 
provide. Moreover, the purely economic nature of the Community 
may lessen Beijing’s objections to T'aiwan’s participation—especial- 
ly if the latter becomes a more open market for P.R.C. goods. 

Again in this model the question of structure poses a problem. 
Coordinating the economies will require a supranational organi- 
zation, and it is doubtful that regional regimes will give up elements 
of their sovereignty very easily. But a good deal of coordination 
will be necessary if the fruits of the Community are to be distri- 
buted evenly. The ASEAN governments are hesitant to enter into 
an economic community with developed countries out of fear of 
uneven benefits.” There is a feeling among these governments that 
before a broader community can be developed, they must first con- 
solidate their own inter-relationships.” Agreement on Community 
structure and terms of trade would be easier to reach—and the 
benefits more just—if the developing countries (i.e. Taiwan, 
South Korea and the ASEAN states) first found consensus among 
themselves and then bargained with the developed countries as a 
bloc. In addition, if these countries acted as a single, large unit, then 
there would be less of a tendency for any one of them to “free ride” 
on the collective good supplied by the Community (1.e., more open 
trade), as small members are wont to do. 

In this model group cohesion might be easier to attain than in 
the other two models because: (1) the countries share a general 
value orientation; (2) hostilities among them are non-existent, and 
(3) joining the Community does not require that they enter into 
an overt security community. In fact, Community cohesion may be 
considerably easier to attain in this model since its activities would 
essentially address the domestic issues, such as economic growth 
and stability, that have tended to distract local governments’ atten- 
tion away from regional matters. We would, then, see a linkage 
between regional and national issues. © 

In summary, the linkage deterrence model has the limited mem- 
bership of the cultivated security model without the threatening 
aspect of an overt security community. Since security within the 
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Community is primarily achieved through economic development 
and cooperation, there is no overt threat to non-members. How- 
ever, in the event that Community members do face external ag- 
gression, there exists a ready apparatus for their defense. Again in 
this model, structural development will have to be worked at if the 
Community is to be developed and sustained. Whether the develop- 
ing and vulnerable states of the region find this model’s non-mill- 
tary, economic nature more conducive to cohesion is an open ques- 
tion. 

As further economic cooperation leads to higher levels of inter- 
dependence among the countries of the Asia-Pacific area, a joint 
approach to regional security will become imperative. Countries in 
the area will become even less immune to disturbances in each 
others’ economies than they are now. Various approaches to re- 
gional security will be suggested, but all of them will be variations 
on one of the three models outlined in this article. Each of the 
models here has its good points and its bad points, but only one 
model—the linkage deterrence model—has any chance’ of succeed- 
ing at enhancing security in the region.. | 

The Whitlam model has the admirable gualiy of using peaceful 
trade as’a vehicle for regional security. However, this model suffers 
from being: too broad and too. diverse, making group cohesion im- 
possible. It is highly unlikely that the ‘quarreling nations of the 
region would be able to put aside their differences. in order to 
peacefully cooperate within the Community. Rather, it seems that 
they would bring their conflicts with them. In addition to. this, it is 
unlikely that different economic systems can reach a significant level 
of integration and interdependence. 

The cultivated security model limits intra-group conflict by 
limiting membership to compatible (i.e. , free-market) | states. [t has 
several serious drawbacks, among which is that it would antagonize 
‘regional communist governments with its overt security function. 
Furthermore, it fails to address the real source of regional instability 
—national domestic conflicts, This model would not bring security 
to the region, but might actually stimulate dormant. animosities. 

The linkage deterrence model avoids the antagonism of .the culti- 
vated security model and concentrates instead on sustaining regional 
economic growth as a means of security. Although an overt security 
function is absent, a corolary. one exists in that the developed coun- 
tries in the Community signal to possible aggressors that they have 
a stake in.the security of the less-developed. Community members. 
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This approach has been successful in safeguarding Taiwan against 
mainland China for the past five years (and actually throughout 
the U.S.-Taiwan relationship). This model may be less hindered 
from fruition than the others because its focus on economic issues 
addresses the needs of the less-developed regional states. 

As regional economic activity grows it will be harder for nations 
of the Asia-Pacific area to avoid problem solving at the regional 
level. As their economies and political lives become more inter- 
twined, the countries of the area will have to seek answers to their 
common problems at the regional level. 
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PACIFIC ROLE IN PROMOTING 
TRADE LIBERALIZATION AND 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


By Brian Scott 





F a sustained recovery—which means a non-inflationary re- 
covery—is to be achieved in the world economy, and the 
“debt crisis” is ta be overcome, governments of the major 

trading powers will need to make a concerted effort to restore the 
momentum of trade liberalization in the world economy that was 
lost in the late 1960s and 1970s.’ 

With economic recovery proceeding in the United States, and 
with signs of it spreading elsewhere, there appears to be emerging 
at inter-governmental level a greater determination to halt and re- 
verse protectionist trends. ‘This is most evident in North America 
and the Western Pacific where market-oriented economies, both 
developed and developing, are ideally placed to provide leadership 
in any endeavor to liberalize trade. This is due to their past suc- 
cesses, to their dependence on trade and to their strong interest to 
secure access to markets. 

Preparations are proceeding for a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations under the auspices of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the principal instrument which, since 
1948, has governed the institutional environment of international 
trade. In a recent article in Foreign ‘Affairs, William E. Brock, 
the U.S. trade representative in President Ronald Reagan’s Cabinet, 
remarked that “developing countries will be instrumental in the 
planning and implementation process. An important start for en- 
listing their participation was the conference in Seoul, in the Re- 
public of Korea, last April. Sponsored by the Trade Policy Research 
Centre, the meeting brought together trade ministers from most of 
the Pacific nations for a discussion of priorities for a new round,” 
Brock explained. “A key consideration during the conference was 
to identify areas of primary interest to developing countries. A new 
GATT round,” he wrote, “would be the first in which the develop- 
ing countries have been involved from the initial stages.”” 

The conference, attended by fifty in all (ministers, senior officials, 
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businessmen and independent experts), was hosted by the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. It followed the Hobart Trade Con- 
ference which the Trade Policy Research Centre, an international 
institute based in London, convened in March 1983, the host on 
that occasion being the Government of Australia. 

Just as the discussion at the Hobart Trade Conference was based 
on the report of the Centre’s study group on protectionism and the 
Asian-Pacific region, entitled In the Kingdom of the Blind,’ so the 
discussion at the Seoul Trade Conference was based on the report 
of another study group at the Centre, one concerned with trade 
liberalization and economic recovery, its report being entitled Has 
the Cavalry Arrived™ The members of the study group, which I 
headed, were as follows: Dr. Ahn Seung-Chul, president of the 
Korea Development Institute, Seoul; Dr. Victor Fung Kwok-King, 
managing director of Li & Fung, Hong Kong; Dr. Harald B. 
Malmgren, a former chief trade negotiator of the U.S., now a lead- 
ing Washington consultant on international business affairs; Dr. 
Nam Duck-Woo, formerly prime minister of the Republic of Korea, 
now chairman of the Korean Traders Association; Cecil Parkinson, 
the former British secretary of state for trade and industry, now a 
director of Babcock International and other companies; Mohammed 
Ramli Kushairi, chairman of Milyar Holdings, Kuala Lumpur; 
D. D. Rowlands, managing director of Fisher & Paykel Industries, 
Auckland; Bunroku Yoshino, president of the Institute for Inter- 
national Economic Studies, Tokyo, and Hugh Corbet and Martin 
Wolf, the Centre’s director and director of studies, respectively. 

Among the ministers attending the Seoul Trade Conference there 
were from the host country Shin Byung-Hyun, the deputy prime 
minister of the Republic of Korea, and his Cabinet colleagues Dr. 
Kim Mahne-Je, minister of finance, and Kum Jin-Ho, minister of 
commerce and industry, besides Dr. Kim Ki-Hwan, secretary-gen- 
eral of the International Economic Policy Council, which President 
Chun Doo-Hwan had just established. 

Other ministers taking part included: Brock and Hikosaburo 
Okonogi, the Japanese minister of international trade and industry, 
Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen, then the Malaysian minister of trade 
and industry, Roberto V. Ongpin, the Philippine minister of trade 
and industry, John Kerrin, the Australian minister of primary in- 
dustry, Gerald Regan, then the Canadian minister of trade, and 
John Falloon, then the New Zealand deputy minister of finance. 
Also attending were Dr. Wong Kwei-Cheong, Singapore’s minister 
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of state for trade and industry, Prayoon Chindasilp, Thailand’s 
deputy minister of commerce and Eric Ho, Hong Kong’s secretary 
for trade and industry. 

In addition to Arthur Dunkel, director-general of the GATT, 
there was representation from the European Community in Count 
Otto Lambsdorff, the minister of economics in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

In discussing the study group’s report, the Seoul Trade Confer- 
ence focussed on the initiative November 1983 of Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone, the prime minister of Japan, in calling for preparations to be 
advanced for a new GATT round.’ It discussed, too, the proposals 
of R. J. L. Hawke, the prime minister of Australia, for “an Asian- 
Pacific approach” to trade liberalization.® These last drew to some 
extent, as Hawke acknowledged, on the report discussed at the 
Hobart Trade Conference. 

GATT principles and rules, together with the codes and pro- 
cedures associated with them, are the only basis available for main- 
taining a stable institutional environment in which international 
trade among market-oriented economies can develop. The CATT 
can achieve this environment by enabling business enterprises to 
make decisions of long-term significance to the development of their 
activities with knowledge of the domestic and international policies 
and practice of governments in their own and other countries. But 
the force of GATT principles and rules needs to be re-established 
in order to facilitate renewed expansion of international trade 
through the liberalization of restrictions on imports (and restraints 
on exports) and through reducing the trade-distorting effects of 
non-tariff measures, notably subsidies to production and exports. 

GATT principles and rules are especially important to smaller 
countries in safeguarding their interests vis-a-vis larger countries. It 
is because adherence to GATT principles and rules has deteriorated 
over the last decade or two that small countries, in particular, have 
been anxious about the slow rate of progress being made in the work 
program launched at the GATT ministerial meeting in November 
1982, for it addresses many questions of critical interest to them. 

On the proposal for a new GATT round, there was thus general- 
ly strong support at the Seoul Trade Conference, but some support 
was conditional on long-standing issues being seriously addressed 
by the major trading powers, with progress in the GATT work 
program being taken as an earnest indication of their best inter- 
tions. 
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Among the central issues to be resolved are (i) subsidies to pro- 
duction and exports; (ii) the elaboration of the GATT provision 
for emergency action against sudden surges of imports of a par- 
ticular product as well as the related question of “voluntary” ex- 
port-restraint agreements, sometimes referred to as “informal” or 
“srey area” measures, and (iii) dispute-settlement procedures. 
Furthermore, there is the need to resolve the problems associated 
with trade in temperate-zone agricultural products, never mind 
trade in textiles and clothing. 


TRADE LIBERALIZATION, A PREREQUISITE 


Elaborated below are some of the main points addressed in the 
study group’s report and discussed at the conference. 

In recent years, the governments of the major developed coun- 
tries have argued that trade liberalization is not “practical” m 
conditions of deep recession. Although a somewhat fragile, but 
broadly based, economic recovery is emerging, the obstacles to trade 
liberalization are almost as great as ever. ‘The unemployment prob- 
lem continues to be intractable in many developed countries and 
pressures for protection continue to grow. 

Even so, economic recovery offers an opportunity which has to 
be seized. Three points might be stressed. Substantial trade liber- 
alization, first of all, is an essential step toward both the achieve- 
ment of a sustained recovery and the resolution of the debt prob- 
lem. Secondly, the required action needs to be shared among all 
significant trading nations. Finally, the benefits of trade liberaliza- 
tion will not be secure unless liberalizing measures are based on the 
principle of non-discrimination. This principle, set out in Article I 
of the GATT, requires “most-favored-nation” (MFN) treatment 
—in plain language “equal” treatment—to be accorded uncon- 
ditionally to all GATT member countries (except when, under con- 
ditions laid down in Article XXIV, a customs union or free-trade 
area is being formed and when preferential treatment is accorded 
among, or for the benefit of, developing countries). 

For the international trading system to be strengthened, the fol- 
lowing conditions appear necessary: (i) a shared willingness to 
abide by GATT principles, rules and codes of conduct as a mini- 
mum standard of discipline in trade policy; (ii) a readiness .to 
engage In negotiations to reassert and to strengthen adherence to 
basic GATT principles; (iii) an insistence, in particular, on the 
application of unconditional MFN treatment in the trade policies 
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of all countries; (iv) a commitment on all sides to replace quantita- 
tive restrictions (including “voluntary” export-restraint agree- 
ments) by tariffs and to liberalize tariffs, where they are high, over 
a specified period of time, and (v) the incorporation in domestic 
law of procedures for determining protection which are not only 
“transparent” but also serve to acquaint the public with the costs 
and benefits of any trade measures proposed. 

The principle of non-discrimination (or “equal treatment”) is 
the only satisfactory safeguard to ensure that a country’s share in 
another country’s market remains an acquired right, challengeable 
only by more efficient producers, but safe from government inter- 
ference. In this way the strict application of unconditional MFN 
treatment offers security not only to foreign exporters but also to 
the government of the importing country. If governments intrude 
further into the business of determining market shares, as they 
have done most conspicuously with trade in textiles and clothing 
through the Multi-fibre Arrangement’ (and also with trade in foot- 
wear, steel, motor vehicles, consumer electrics and so forth), it will 
become more and more difficult for them to maintain good rela- 
tions with one another. 

Proposals for strengthening the international trading system, how- 
ever, have major implications for vexed issue within the system, 
namely the position of developing countries. Liberalization of trade 
between developed and developing countries is one of the main 
potential sources of growth in the world economy. Yet the legacy 
of past actions and positions taken by both developed and develop- 
ing countries has provoked great mutual suspicion which, as a re- 
sult, has stalled progress. | 

There are great differences between developing countries with 
respect to their stages of development and their economic interests, 
just as there are major differences between developed countries. 
Thus the simple dichotomy between developed and developing 
countries is no longer valid as a basis for discussing trade issues or 
for structuring trade policies. - 

In this connection, two issues, over which there has been much 
debate, appear to be clarifying. 

.. First, developing countries and smaller developed countries have 
been right to resist attempts to allow GATT provisions for emer- 
gency action against imports of a particular product to permit, even 
in “exceptional circumstances,” the selective application of such 
action against imports from just one, two or three countries. Any 
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new “safeguards” code should be firmly based on the MEN princi- 
ple with no provision for selective action, whether “consensual” or 
otherwise. : 

Second, if tariff preferences in the markets of developed coun- 
tries are to be withdrawn from the more advanced developing coun- 
tries, as is probably inevitable, there must be action at the same 
time to liberalize discriminatory restrictions (and restraints) on 
developing country exports. Simultaneously, however, the advanced 
developing countries should be prepared to reduce their own bar- 
riers to imports. 

In considering these proposals it becomes evident that the ad- 
vanced developing countries are in an anomalous position. Over 
the past quarter-century the formal application of GATT princi- 
ples and rules to the trade of developing countries has diverged 
greatly from their application to the trade of developed countries. 
Moreover, developed countries have increasingly discriminated 
against the more successful developing countries, In discussing the 
“graduation” of certain developing countries, problems arise over 
the supposedly more favorable treatment that is accorded in princi- 
ple to all developing countries and, by contrast, the clearly less 
favorable treatment that is accorded in practice to the more suc- 
cessful of them. In other words, while developed countries have 
given the appearance of compliance with the demands of develop- 
ing countries, they have in fact frequently offered concessions, main- 
ly tariff preferences, which assist the less advanced of the develop- 
ing countries while discriminating against those developing coun- 
tries which have been growing fast. 

In short, as developing countries industrialize and progress up 
the scale of economic development, there comes a point when they 
are no longer perceived to need discrimination in their favor. At 
that stage they begin to be subject not to more equal treatment, 
as might logically be expected, but to increased discrimination 
against them. They find themselves in a limbo where no general 
rules apply, and a smooth transition for developing countries from 
“special” to “equal” status has become almost impossible to achieve. 
Governments must fundamentally reconsider the position of these 
countries in the international trading system. 


THE GATT AND PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


Important though it is, the GATT system is not at all well under- 
stood by the business community, nor by informed public opinion. 
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In view of the importance of trade in an integrating world econ- 
omy, this state of affairs needs to be addressed with some urgency, 
both for objective reasons and also to assist governments in repre- 
sentative democracies in securing public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of adjustments that are “painful” in the short-term. 

Economic growth involves adjustment to change, whether as a 
result of advances in technology, shifts in comparative advantage, 
changes in patterns of demand or for other reasons. Protection 
thwarts adjustment and thus inhibits growth. Inadequate adjust- 
ment to change in the developed countries, in particular, goes a 
long way toward explaming the “slow growth” which set in during 
the 1970s. It reflects ar. inadequate understanding of the nature of 
change creating the need for adjustment. It reflects, too, an in- 
adequate understanding of the policies needed to prevent change 
from becoming disruptive. When little is known about prospective 
changes in the economic environment, it is not surprising that un- 
certainty, or “fear,” prompts and mobilizes widespread resistance 
to those prospective changes. 

In considering what might be done in the GATT framework to 
promote greater public understanding of the need to adjust to 
change, and of the pclicies needed to prevent change from be- 
coming disruptive, three proposals were put forward at the Seoul 
Trade Conference. 

(a) The GATT Secretariat, as well as GATT member 
countries, should do more to explain in lay terms the GAT'T’s 
role and functions in the international system of trade and 
payments. It needs to be stressed that trade generates income 
and employment; and greater liberalization leads to increased 
trade. The message needs to be reinforced in both manage- 
ment and labor circles. 

(b) The annual general meeting of GATT member coun- 
tries should be organized so that private businessmen can be 
invited, as is the case with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the World Bank (IBRD) and the regional develop- 
ment banks. The GATT session, held every November, is at 
present different in nature from the “Fund-Bank meetings,” 
but its program could be readily adapted. 

(c) GATT member countries should arrange for missions 
from among their member to review on a regular basis all 
policies of individual member countries which bear on trade 
in order to test their conformity with GATT principles and 
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rules. The reports of such missions should be discussed in the 
GATT Council and subsequently published. 

Resources available to the GATT Secretariat, small by com- 
parison with many United Nations agencies, need to be increased 
substantially in order to fulfill adequately this most important 
public information and education function. 

In order to obtain public support, governments have promoted 
the view that the reason for liberalizing trade is to secure liberaliza- 
tion by others; and that view has increasingly become accepted, 
over time, as a defining characteristic of good trade policy. Apart 
from such economically defective concepts becoming incorporated 
into the GATT and associated domestic law, there has been the 
growth of illegal and tacit devices to restrict imports, thus further 
confusing the picture, 

The consequence of the defects in the GATT and associated 
legislation is that people are unaware of the true domestic costs and 
benefits of trade and of restrictions on trade (protection). In the 
case of tacit devices to restrict trade, like “voluntary” export-re- 
straint agreements, no information is available at all. 

One way to overcome the lack of information is to build two 
elements into the law and practice of all major trading countries: 
(1) all requests for trade restrictions, whatever their nature, must 
be subject to public and detailed examination; and (ii) all such 
examinations must include not only an analysis of the presumed 
costs to society (or to particular interests) of the alleged “market 
disruption” of the imports themselves but also an estimate of the 
costs to society of the proposed remedy. If such procedures could 
be enacted, the resulting process would go far to improve the state 
of public awareness and understanding and thereby reinforce the 
desirability of self-restraint by governments so that intervention in 
the market process is limited as much as possible. 

The problem of sovereign debt is the most pressing immediate 
issue facing the world economy. Since rates of interest seem likely 
to remain high, the problem will not go away very quickly; and it 
will probably worsen if economic recovery peters out. Trade liber- 
alization is a necessary although far from sufficient condition for 
the resolution of the debt problem. Heavily-indebted developing 
countries must increase exports, and not just cut back imports, if 
the adjustment process is not to produce intolerable political strains 
within countries and if it is not to impart a strong downward im- 
petus to economic activity globally. 
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The trade of debtor-countries has been seriously depressed as a 
result of fiscal restraints imposed on them. Without some liberaliza- 
tion of trade, there will be the prospect of some 35 debtor-coun- 
tries all striving to increase exports in a protectionist environment 
and all struggling, at the same time, to reduce imports so that they 
have trade surpluses enough to pay high rates of interest on large 
outstanding debts. 

It has proven exceedingly difficult to achieve good coordination 
and consultation between those responsible for international trade 
and those responsible for international financial issues. Those in 
charge of the IMF, the World Bank and the GATT have started 
regular consultations, but for the most part similar dialogue is not 
taking place between ministers at national level in an effective 
way. While such coordination is necessary, the bilateral framework 
of discussions of the problems of individual debtor-countries should 
not be broached by trade measures which pass those problems on 
to others via preferential treatment of the individual debtor-coun- 
tries in question. This only serves to undermine further the GATT 
system of multilateral cooperation—-weakened enough already by 
bilateral and sectoral arrangements. 


ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The courses for action, mentioned above, derive from an analysis 
of what trade liberalization can do to turn a dawning recovery in 
the world economy into long-term and stable growth, while in the 
process ameliorating the debt problem. 

The study group reasons, in its report, that there are three pre- 
requisites for a sustained recovery and for subsequent stable growth: 
(1) opportunities for growth in productivity; (11) savings sufficient 
to exploit those opportunities, and (11) a market mechanism which 
ensures that scarce resources of labor and capital are allocated in 
` the most productive directions. 

The last condition can be related, in turn, to overcoming four 
concerns, namely, inflation; rigidities in labor markets; protection 
against imports in the markets for goods, and uncertainty or even 
panic in credit markets—the fear behind talk of a “debt crisis.” 

It may be argued, with some degree of plausibility, that the 
underlying opportunities for growth of output per worker in the 
developed countries have deteriorated, especially in Japan and in 
the countries of Western Europe, by comparison with those that 
existed in the 1950s and 1960s. The phase of “catching up” with 
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American technology has been completed. Liberalization of trade 
among the developed countries has already proceeded a long way. 
The opportunity to transfer labor from less productive to more pro- 
ductive activities—especially from agriculture to manufacturing— 
has been exploited. The increasing significance of the services sec- 
tor, in which productivity growth has been relatively low, may curb 
potential growth. Finally, the marginal cost of supplying additional 
energy is expected to rise; and it is still an open question whether 
man’s ingenuity will continue to offset this trend. 

But a decline in the underlying rate of innovation itself does not 
seem to have taken place and, in fact, there are strong arguments 
for claiming that excellent opportunities remain. For example, 
there is room to use resources that now lie idle in the developed 
countries and to transfer capital and labor out of the declining 
“smokestack” industries. The new developments in information 
technology provide the basis for substantial improvements in pro- 
ductivity in the service industries. There is also great potential for 
further savings in the use of energy and for new technologies in 
energy supply, including nuclear power. Perhaps still more im- 
portantly, even if the developed countries have by and large reached 
a common technological frontier, the developing countries are not 
even close to it. Given the dynamism of developing countries and, 
in particular, their rapid industrialization, the potential for trade 
liberalization is also far from exhausted. On balance, therefore, 
there seems to be no good reason to doubt the potential for rapid 
growth in the world economy. 

In looking at the prospects for savings, a distinction has to be 
made between immediate and long-run prospects. In the short- 
term, it is important to ask what will happen, with recovery, to 
public-sector deficits in developed countries. Some of these deficits, 
most notably those of the U.S. and Japan, are structural. The im- 
mediate prospect, therefore, is that growth will restore global 
savings rates, but not to the level of the early 1970s, Both short-term 
and long-term real rates of interest are therefore likely to remain 
high in the immediate future. For the longer term, if the dominant 
reason for saving is to meet the expenses of retirement (whether 
provided publicly or privately), then growth of income per head 
and population growth will be the chief determinants of the na- 
tional savings rate at any point in time. With declining rates of 
population growth, a growing proportion of the aged in society 
and prospects for slower growth in income per head, the savings 
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rate will tend at best to stagnate, but more probably to decline. 

There is also the question of long-term prospects for public-sector 
deficits in developed countries. In most countries this amounts to 
a question about pressure for the expansion of the welfare state, 
on the one hand, and against paying the taxes to finance it, on the 
other. The proportion of the electorate benefiting from welfare 
programs is large enough to exert formidable political pressure. 
Meanwhile, there are growing difficulties on the revenue side. ‘The 
result is political pressure for rising deficits. Governments are likely 
to find borrowing to finance deficits expensive and for that reason 
alone deficits will tend to cumulate as the real-interest burden is 
compounded over time. 

At the same time, it is encouraging that in developing countries 
the savings performance has generally been good. In a global con- 
text, this improvement is not at present sufficient to offset the de- 
cline in developed countries, but it suggests that, even with globally 
high real rates of interest, developing countries should be able to 
continue to fund substantial investment programs. 

Inflation and inflationary expectations are important obstacles 
to the functioning of the market in five salient respects. Information 
on relative price movements, the very heart of the price mechanism, 
is obscured by “noise” in an inflationary economy. Inflation is 
damaging to the financial system. Inflation creates serious distor- 
tions in the context of accounting conventions and (especially) tax 
systems which assume price stability. Inflation creates significant 
and politically damaging redistributions of income whenever it has 
been incorrectly anticipated. Inflation creates uncertainty and so 
erodes confidence in the prospects for future expansion. 

In brief, the ability to preserve monetary stability—low and 
predictable inflation—is one prerequisite for avoiding further stop- 
go cycles, The present trend of interest rates on long-term bonds 
suggests that the markets do not yet believe inflation is under con- 
trol. 

Among the most important developments of the 1960s was the 
growth of wage indexation and the emergence of the conviction 
that full employment and rapid growth could be guaranteed. In 
the late 1960s real wages in many developed countries were rising 
at a rate faster than was warranted by underlying improvements 
in productivity. In Western Europe, in particular, this tendency 
to excessive rises in real wages continued for much of the 1970s. 

The effect of the “oil shock” was to lower the rate of increase in 
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the real wage that has been compatible with full employment. In 
the U.S. and Japan, real wages appear to have adjusted rapidly 
to the new trend, but in Western Europe the same was not true. 
As a result there was not only a consistently adverse trend in un- 
employment in Western Europe but a much poorer record of em- 
ployment creation as well. In the early 1980s there has been some 
` increase in real-wage flexibility and in market pressure on wages, 
but this has largely been the result of rising unemployment. What 
is disturbing—again especially in Western Europe—is how small 
an effect soaring unemployment has had on real wages. 


GROWTH OF PROTECTIONISM 


With real-wage rigidities and rising unemployment, governments 
have been under great pressure to protect specific industries. As a 
result, the political process has replaced the market as a major 
determinant of the survival of enterprises in one developed country 
after another. Probably the most important protectionist policy has 
been industry-specific (even firm-specific) subsidization. While the 
subsidy problem has not yet been resolved—it is, for example, a 
source of continuing difficulty in the European Community and in 
GATT deliberations—there is fortunately a natural constraint. As 
governments find public finance an increasing problem, they are 
being forced to curb subsidy expenditure. 

With the tendency to reduce subsidies, however, there is growing 
pressure to increase protection at the border. In the European 
Community, there is discussion of a “Fortress Europe” strategy, 
which de facto is being pursued in relation to Japan.’ In the U.S., 
subsidization has not been a significant feature of past policy, but 
subsidies are increasingly being provided through the tax system 
and by state and local authorities. Current strong protectionist pres- 
sures are in large measure the effect of the rise in the exchange rate 
of the American dollar since 1980. 

So'far as border measures are concerned, there has been a slow 
erosion of the GATT system through policies of discrimination, 
especially bilateral export-restraint agreements (euphemistically 
described as “voluntary,” “informal” or “grey area” and some- 
times, more plainly, as “illegal”). Four threats are created by 
creeping, discriminatory and quantitative restrictions, 

(a) The market mechanism is impaired by actions which 
cut the link between domestic and international prices. 
(b) There is a loss of predictability in the world economy, 
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with potentially serious reu for long-term trade-oriented 
investment, 
(c) There is resistance to the accommodation of change, 
with adverse consequences for the newcomers to world trade 
— mainly the developing countries—and for the ability to ex- 
ploit the underlying opportunities for greater international 
competition and specialization, 
(d) There is a reduction in the value of international debt, 
for its service depends on export opportunities. 

In the 1930s, it may be recalled, it was protection and deterio- 
rating terms of trade that triggered widespread defaults on inter- 
national lending. 

During the first twenty years after World War II, developing 
countries (with a few notable exceptions) did not accept that trade 
liberalization was beneficial to them; and they rejected the rele- 
vance of GATT disciplines. The results were extremely unfortunate. 
Still worse, after a subsequent period of growing acceptance of the 
benefits of liberal trade, the growth of protectionism in the de- 
veloped countries has recently led a growing number of developing ` 
countries to question the wisdom of liberal policies. Moreover, the 
need to cut imports in the face of growing problems with debt has 
further forced many developing countries away from efficient and 
liberal trading policies. Growing protectionism has thus become a 
global problem. 

One element of a resolution of the debt problem in the short-term 
is to avoid self-fulfilling panics by effective control and coordina- 
tion of the many lenders. More fundamentally, if the debt is to be 
held willingly and if there is to be, as is hoped, further voluntary 
lending, debtors must show that they are prepared to pay interest 
„out of their own income. This is necessary, in the present context 
of high real rates of interest and low growth in indebted countries, 
to avoid the prospect of an explosive growth of capitalized interest 
in relation to gross domestic product (GDP) in debtor-countries. 

The need to service debt creates a conflict, for debtors are un- 
likely to be happy with a situation in which they have to run per- 
sistent trade surpluses, but this will probably be necessary, par- 
ticularly given the scale of borrowing by the U.S, Their willingness 
will depend in practice on the costs of servicing debt and this will 
depend, in turn, on rates of interest and on prospects for trade. 
The costs of the external transfers of income now required of many 
of the major debtors depend on their ability to cut imports. It also 
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depends on whether they are able to expand exports. Protection in 
major markets obviously makes an expansion of exports more diff- 
cult, which would then increase the costs to developing countries 
of servicing their debt, ultimately making continued .cooperation 
almost impossible—as it did in the 1930s. 

It is necessary to stabilize the financial situation by rescheduling 
debts. But this is not a long-term solution. In the debtor-countries, 


-it is necessary for the public sectors to show they are prepared to 


i) 


service the debt; in the creditor countries, it is essential to accom- 
modate the increased imports which will result from the efficient 
expansion of export industries in debtor-countries. 

Efforts have been made in the past few years to control inflation 
and improve the flexibility of the more rigidly structured developed 
economies. Reduction of inflation created unavoidable pain, but its 
limited success has created some consequential relief. It is possible 
that the world economy will move into a new path of sustained 
growth. But this will occur only if inflation is securely controlled, 
budget deficits are reduced, protectionism is reversed and financial 
collapse is avoided. If not, the next recession may be closer than 
is now thought. 

The reduction of protection is a vital element in the program for 
long-term recovery in the world economy. This will require political 
will and public education in all trading countries. .The principal 
responsibility for the international trading system rests with the 
major developed countries who created it, maintained it and are 
now tempted to abandon it. Nevertheless, it is not solely their re- 
sponsibility. Developing countries are not only increasingly im- 
portant within the international trading system. They are also in- 
creasingly dependent on its sustained liberalism. There is room, 
therefore, for common recognition by both developed and devel- 
oping countries of past errors and common action to restore the 


_, basic principles of liberal and equal treatment for all in interna- 


tional trade. Nothing more is required. Anything less would repre- 
sent abject failure: 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 
ASEAN-EC COOPERATION 


By C. P. F. Luhulima = 
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T HE establishment of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 





tions (ASEAN) in 1967 and of the European Economic 

Community (EEC) some ten years earlier show remarkable 
similarities. Both were created with specific economic objectives in 
mind; yet both organizations were politically motivated, In ASEAN, 
economic factors were cited as a rationale for increasing national 
resilience, whereas in EEC (which since 1967 has been referred 
to as the European Community or EC), economic factors were 
cited as a rationale for opening up the way toward political inte- 
gration. No wonder that the relations which evolved between the 
two regional organizations since the early 1970s seemed to be domi- 
nated by economic concerns. 

So far most analyses on ASEAN-EC cooperation have been in the 
fields of economics. The number of analyses on the political aspects 
of this inter-regional cooperation are still very limited.’ This article 
seeks to contribute to the discussion in this area. 

The following sections of this article will highlight three broad 
aspects: (1) the political motivations of regional cooperation which 
look into the aspect of dependence and interdependence in inter- 
regional cooperation and the coordination of external regional 
policies; (2) the structural linkages to serve ASEAN-EC coopera- 
tion which focuses on the terms of reference of ASEAN approaches, 
the ASEAN-EC ministerial meetings and the Joint Cooperation 
Agreement, and (3) finally the prospects for future initiatives, i.e. 
to step up ASEAN-EC political initiatives to tackle global problems 
as well, 

The initiation of cooperation between ASEAN and EC was an 
ASEAN effort and started as early as March 1971, at the 4th 
meeting of the ASEAN foreign ministers in Manila, before the 
dialogues with the Pacific Rim countries, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States and Canada began. It was one year 
later, at the 5th ASEAN foreign ministers’ meeting that the idea 
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of an institutionalized dialogue with EC was formally approved. 

ASEAN’s initiative was predominantly taken to open up trading 
links with EC: to negotiate better terms of trade for ASEAN’s 
agricultural products. Initially, the dialogue was aimed exclusively 
at achieving greater market access for ASEAN’s exports and a price 
stabilization scheme (STABEX) for ASEAN’s commodity exports. 
Since 1975, with the formation of the Joint Study Group (JSG), 
broader areas of cooperation were included: joint ventures in the 
exploration of ASEAN resources, trade liberalization of ASEAN 
industrial products, the possibility of encouraging some degree of 
participation of EC in ASEAN manufacturing activities and of 
mobilizing capital for financing ASEAN projects. With the estab- 
lishment of the Joint Cooperation Committee (JCC) in March 
1980, the areas of cooperation were further expanded in the fields 
of commercial, economic and development cooperation. 

EC is ASEAN major trading partner after Japan and the U.S. 
ASEAN’s trade with EC accounted for 14 per cent both for im- 
ports and exports of its total foreign trade. This figure is, indeed, 
much less than that of ASEAN’s trade with Japan which amounted 
to 25 per cent of the total and that of the U.S. which is approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the total. On the other hand, EC trade with 
ASEAN accounted for only 2.4 per cent of its total trade in 1980, 
and 2.7 per cent in 1981, whereas with Latin America the figure 
is slightly higher, i.e. 5.3 per cent. 

Over half of EC trade is essentially intra-EC trade which 
amounted to 58.42 per cent in 1980. Thus ASEAN’s trade appears 
insignificant indeed to EC’s economy. Yet, even in its insignificance, 
EC’s reliance on such commodities as palm oil, rubber, tapioca, 
timber, tin and cattle feed is in ASEAN’s view quite significant. 
Indonesia and Malaysia are major suppliers of rubber, timber, tin 
and palm oil, although they may be more important to EC as major 
importers. The Philippines and Thailand are EC’s major ex- 
porters of copra and tapioca. Only Singapore exports manufactured 
goods, primarily electronic products. Recently ASEAN textiles have 
flooded the European market, so much so that EC has curtailed . 
textile imports from ASEAN by applying the Multifibre Agreement 
(MFA) to protect a pronounced declining sector in the EC econ- 
omy.” It is important to note that these labor-intensive manufac- 
tured products (textiles, clothing, electronic components and ma- 
chinery) accounted for 44 per cent of total ASEAN exports to EC 
by 1981. ASEAN’s exports of clothing, for instance, increased by 
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1,780 per cent between 1973 and 1981. The EC textiles and 
clothing policy switch of 1977 severely hurt ASEAN’s textile indus- 
tries. Under the MFA the ASEAN countries had to agree to limit 
their exports of the more sensitive categories of textiles to levels 
specified in the agreements, and at the request of EC to introduce 
export restraint to other categories in the event of their sales 
reaching a predetermined percentage of total EC imports. These 
measures only show how difficult it is to penetrate EC market due 
to its decision-making processes. 

This issue is not likely to be solved in the short-term. Confer- 
ences, amiable joint statements and formal agreements may give 
the impression of interdependence. Yet, EC’s highly developed 
intra-EC trade will make sure that ASEAN will not be able to 
notably increase its share in EC trade in the foreseeable future. 
ASEAN’s early effort in trade diversification should be confined to 
the Asia-Pacific region rather than to Europe, despite EC’s rec- 
ognition of ASEAN’s potentially significant role economically. It 1s 
ASEAN’s political role that should be emphasized in ASEAN-EC 
relations to achieve the interdependence on the basis of equality 
which ASEAN is striving for in all its third party relations. Yet 
ASEAN will have to extend its union into economic, commercial 
and science and technology fields to achieve the equality that is a 
precondition for mutually acceptable interdependence. As it now 
stands, such a relationship exists only in the political field. 


COORDINATION OF EXTERNAL POLICIES 


Since 1969 two separate strands of European policy can be identi- 
fied: (a) the external relations of EC which are based on the trea- 
ties and shaped by Community institutions, and (b) the organiza- 
tion for European Political Cooperation (EPC) in which the for- 
eign ministers of member states work together “intergovernmental- 
ly” on the bases of informal, nonbinding agreements. No formal 
or permanent institutions are provided for to implement the agree- 
ments. 

The objectives of EPC can be summarized as follows. 

(a) to ensure a better mutual understanding of the major 
problems of international politics through regular information 
and consultation; 

(b) to promote the harmonization of views and the coordi- 
nation of positions, and 

(c) to attempt to achieve a common approach to specific 
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cases.” 

It is indeed extremely difficult to assess how far EPC has been 
able to realize these objectives. An inadequate level of information 
is one of the reasons, since EPC is surrounded by an unusually high 
degree of confidentiality. It is, therefore, equally difficult to assess 
to what extent common views among the “Ten” can be traced 
back to their cooperation in EPC, or whether changes in national 
or international affairs are equally responsible for closer positions 
among them. So far, it seems that EPC has exercised its “coordi- 
nation reflex” on issues that confront them directly within their 
region or adjacent to it, such as the Helsinki Conference of 1975, 
the Belgrade Conference of 1978 and the Euro-Arab Dialogue. The 
ASEAN-EC Dialogue was initially not the responsibility of EPC, 
but of the Commission, the ASEAN-Brussels Committee (ABC) 
and the Committee of Permanent Representatives (COREPER) of 
the EC Council of Ministers. It was the discussions between the 
latter two groups that laid the groundwork for the first ASEAN-EC 
ministerial meeting in Brussels in November 1978. 

The purposes of ASEAN, in contrast to EC, explicitly mention 
that it aims “to promote regional peace and stability through 
abiding respect for justice and the rule of law in the relationship 
among countries of the region and adherence to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter.” Yet, until 1972 political cooperation 
did not feature very strongly in the ASEAN annual ministers’ meet- 
ing. The foreign ministers’ meeting which gave birth to the Kuala 
Lumpur Declaration on the Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN) was considered not by ASEAN meeting, but a “meet- 
ing of the ASEAN foreign ministers to discuss a specific foreign 
policy issue.” 

Intra-ASEAN relations and relations between ASEAN and third 
parties are exclusively handled by a machinery consisting of the 
Standing Committee, chaired by the foreign ministers of the host 
country with the ambassadors of the other member countries as 
members, and the ASEAN Committees of “specialists and officials 
on specific subjects,” as stipulated in the ASEAN Declaration. Yet, 
no one would believe that foreign ministers meet for two or three 
days to only discuss economic projects, as S. Rajaratnam, the Singa- 
pore Foreign Minister, so aptly remarked at the 1972 ministerial 
meeting. He suggested at the time, in the face of the changing inter- 
national situation, to assess the “intentions of the great powers” and 
“to get to know our individual reactions to new developments and 
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rapid changes in our area,” to regularize the extra-curricular 
ASEAN political meetings. It was, however, only in 1976, with the 
signing of the ASEAN Concord and Treaty of Amity and Coopera- 
tion, that politics officially became a curricular ASEAN activity. 
Special meetings of the ASEAN foreign ministers—the manifesta- 
tion of the Second ASEAN—became more frequent and lost much 
of their formal character compared to the First ASEAN. 

Coordination of common foreign policies is not only impeded by 
structural restrictions, but historical constraints also play their part. 
Ever since nations came into existence, they have evolved patterns 
of bilateral and multilateral cooperation and commitments which 
cannot easily be submerged in common foreign policies. This difh- 
culty is further exacerbated by the degree of regionalism and of 
regional cohesion. ASEAN, perhaps more so than EC, should be 
looked upon as a highly dependent variable, an instrument whose 
major function is to bolster its member states’ national interests or 
national development. 

As is the case of EC; ASEAN also strenuously maintains the 
traditional separation of external economic relations and foreign 
affairs. In ASEAN a similar non-institutional arrangement exists 
in the field of political cooperation. The ASEAN foreign ministers 
also work together inter-governmentally on the basis of informal, 
non-binding agreements. 

Since their institutionalization in 1976, the ASEAN economic 
ministers (AEM) have challenged the foreign ministers for a com- 
parable standing and decision-making responsibility in the field of 
economics and economic foreign policy. They demanded to be in- 
volved in dialogues with third parties, specifically where economics 
dominate the encounters. In fact, they recommended to the heads 
of governments at the end ASEAN Summit in Kuala Lumpur in 
1977 that in such circumstances the economic ministers should 
dominate the scene. Apparently aware of the polarization they may 
perpetuate, they toned down their aggressive demand by adding 
“with full support from their foreign ministers.” 

The ASEAN Declaration of 1967 which placed the foreign min- 
isters at the apex of the ASEAN hierachy was thus not superseded, 
although some adaptations have been introduced. The ASEAN 
foreign ministers “will continue to be responsible for the formula- 
tion of guidelines and coordination of ASEAN activities. It will 
examine the political implications of ASEAN decisions in further- 
ance of its role as the ‘overall coordinator of ASEAN policies as 
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there are always political and diplomatic dimensions in all ASEAN 
activities.” It may also obtain the assessments of AEM on possi- 
ble economic and trade benefits from newly projected dialogue 
partners. 


CHANNELS FOR EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


ASEAN ’s first attempt at institutionalizmg a structural linkage 
with EC to promote its inter-regional relations was the establish- 
ment of the Special Coordinating Committee of ASEAN (SCCAN) 
by ASEAN’s ministers of trade. Its task was unambiguously spelled 
out: “to establish a continuing dialogue on the basis of a joint and 
collective approach between the ASEAN member countries and 
the European Community in a institutionalized manner with a 
view to pressing for the most favorable relationship for ASEAN 
with EC.” SCCAN?’s counterpart in Europe to facilitate its work, 
the ASEAN Brussels Committee (ABC), which consists of ASEAN 
diplomatic representatives accredited to Brussels, was established 
in June 1972 to act as ASEAN’s “outpost” and “arm” in Brussels. 
ASEAN subsequently held a number of meetings with EC’s Com- 
mission—allegedly acting on its own initiative and authority— 
which culminated in the establishment of the ASEAN-EC Joint 
Study Group (JSG) m June 1975 with annual meetings also rotat- 
ing between Brussels and ASEAN capitals, from its first meeting 
in June 1975 until its final one, in April 1979. 

The JSG meetings mainly discussed trade matters, such as market 
access, commodity price stabilization and related issues. The scope 
of the dialogue, however, broadened in the course of time and 
comprised industrial and development cooperation.: For the EC 
side, it was JSG which encouraged the ASEAN countries, par- 
ticularly after the Bali Summit of 1976, to broaden their relations 
with EC institutions and member states.* 

The period following the establishment of SCCAN saw a pro- 
gressive expansion of ASEAN’s relations with third parties, not only 
in the number of dialogue partners of the Asia-Pacific area, but in 
the scope and areas of cooperation. By the time of the historic Bali 
Summit, ASEAN had dialogues with Australia, Japan, ‘Canada, 
New Zealand and the UNDP and ESCAP. The U.S. joined the 
Club a year latter, apparently with some degree of reluctance after 
its Vietnam debacle. | a 

Two interlocking motives underlie the initiation of ASEAN 
dialogues: first, to step up the implementation of its national devel- 
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opment plans through joint approaches, and second, to acquire its 
dialogue partners’ support for implementing ASEAN’s political 
strategies. ASEAN succeeded in constructing entrepreneurial and 
commercial relations on a regional basis in the aftermath of the 
unsettling Indochinese experience. 

At the historic Bali Summit in February 1976, the ASEAN heads 
of governments established broad guidelines for ASEAN dialogues 
with third parties which should be quoted extensively here. 

(a) “to accelerate joint efforts to improve access to markets 
outside ASEAN for their raw materials and finished products by 
seeking the elimination of all trade barriers in those markets, de- 
veloping new usage for these products and adopting common ap- 
proaches and actions in dealing with regional groupings and indi- 
vidual economic powers.” 

(b) to cooperate “in the field of technology and production 
methods in order to increase the production and improve the 
quality of export products, as well as to develop new export prod- 
ucts with a view to diversify.” 

(c) to adopt “joint approaches to international commodity 
problems, such as the reform of international monetary system and 
transfer of real resources, in the U.N. and other multilateral fora, 
with a view to contributing to the establishment of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order.” 

(d) to “give priority to the stabilization and increase of export 
earnings of those commodities produced and exported by ASEAN 
through commodity agreements including buffer stock schemes and 
other means.” 

However, the implementation of these guidelines is constrained 
by built-in procedural limitations. The principles governing the 
conduct of cooperation provided that “cooperation with ASEAN 
as a group should not be at the expense of existing bilateral arrange- 
ments;” that it “should serve to complement ASEAN’s capabilities 
and not supplant them,” and, more importantly, that “cooperation 
should be unconditional.” ‘These stipulations very much show that 
the national interest of any one member country should not be 
sacrificed, thus inhibiting large-scale regional overtures. It shows 
ASEAN as a highly dependent variable of national endeavor. 

In 1982 the ASEAN foreign ministers adopted an additional set 
of guidelines which revolves around certain crucial points: (a) to 
secure technical as well as development assistance, especially for 
ASEAN’s cooperative projects; (b) to promote and develop mutu- 
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ally beneficial trade and economic relations; (c) to strengthen 
ASEAN’s political relations with third parties, and (d) to enhance 
ASEAN ’s international standing “as a viable regional organization.” 
Yet caution is advised in expanding third party relations, and two 
specific Imperatives are added to the new set of guidelines: that 
“such relations shall not adversely affect ASEAN’s existing projects” 
and that “it shall not involve ASEAN in controversial issues rele- 
vant to the particular country or grouping which would be detri- 
mental to the interest of ASEAN.” 

ASEAN’s relations with EC have apparently been quite satis- 
factory and beneficial. Dialogues should, in future, preferably be 
established with “groupings of countries,” rather than with indi- 
vidual countries, although—as usual in the ASEAN context where 
imperatives are invariably accompanied by exceptions—the pro- 
spect of dialogues with particular third countries, which would be 
mutually beneficial, will be kept open. 

The first major challenge to ASEAN political cooperation came 
in the highly sensitive issue of Indochinese refugees. A few months 
after the Bali Summit, ASEAN member countries were flooded by 
a steady flow of refugees. This influx culminated in 1978 when 
Vietnamese forces invaded and occupied Kampuchea. ASEAN thus 
began seeking for support from its dialogue partners to face the 
issue. EC offered the first opportunity in 1978 at the rst ASEAN- 
EC foreign ministers’ meeting in Brussels. At that meeting EC 
recognized the problem of refugees and agreed with ASEAN that 
“efforts for the expeditious resettlement of the refugees require fur- 
ther international consideration and deserve wider support.” The 
EC foreign ministers further hailed ASEAN as a “factor of stability 
and balance” in Southeast Asia and, therefore, reaffirmed their 
support for ASEAN’s efforts to achieve self-reliance, progress and 
stability on the principles of the Bangkok Declaration.’ 

The ASEAN foreign ministers, on the other hand, recognized the 
success of European integration and applauded EC “as a factor of 
economic and political stability and as an element of balance in 
international relations.” ASEAN further praised the “outward- 
looking character of this integration” which is “exemplified by the 
desire of the member states to cooperate with ASEAN.” 

ASEAN’s choice of words was very opportune indeed. Ever since 
Henry Kissinger proposed his new Atlantic Charter at a dinner 
hosted by the Associated Press in New York on April 23, 1973, EC 
had, at France’s initiative, consistently endeavored to formulate 
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and pursue its concept of a European identity separate from the 
U.S. It succeeded in formulating its declaration of a European 
identity which was adopted on December 14, 1973, at the height 
of the oil crisis. In this document the EC foreign ministers outlined 
the objectives of their Europe, the specific character of its member 
countries which enabled them to work together to achieve unity 
and a unified stand toward other states, continents and forces. 
They also formulated their place and their responsibility interna- 
tionally, both in the field of politics and economics and in the field 
of defense.’ 

This political unification is not directed toward anyone in par- 
ticular and is not rooted in the effort to expand power. EC cannot 
become ‘a superpower itself in the foreseeable future. ‘That would 
imply a higher degree of political integration and pari passu posses- 
sion of a nuclear deterrent directed against all the strategic points 
in the world which would certainly raise insuperable obstacles, both 
practical and political. Each member state, however, is confident 
that its unification efforts represent an “element of balance” in 
international politics. EC cannot accept a position of subordination, 
either to the U.S. or the Soviet Union. Thus the ASEAN-EC min- 
isterial meetings are a very welcome occasion indeed to extend 
political cooperation beyond EC’s direct geographic environment 
of the Atlantic, the Lome countries, the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. It is also proof of Europe’s ability to conduct a politi- 
cal dialogue on its own with a region symphathetic to the U.S. It 
falls within EC’s program of seeking to apply in its relations with 
the rest of the world the same mode of collective action and thereby 
building its own unity. 


ASEAN-ECG PRINCIPLES 


At their 2nd meeting in Kuala Lumpur the ASEAN and EC min- 
isters reiterated their mutual commitments in the light of both the 
Kampuchean and the Afghanistan issues. They emphasized the 
basic principles of interstate relations which are respect for sover- 
elgnty, territorial integrity, independence of states, non-resort to 
force and non-interference in the internal affairs of other states, 
principles which “are of vital importance to interstate relations.” 
Both sides tried to obtain the other side’s support for their mutual 
concern over the “imposition of will on small independent'states by 
foreign powers through the use of force in open violation of inter- 
national law, thereby threatening international peace and security.” 
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These principles do not only apply to Afghanistan and Kampuchea, 
but to EC and ASEAN as well. ASEAN’s Zone of Peace, Freedom 
and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) and EC’s document on the European 
identity are distinct manifestations of these basic principles as well. 
More specifically, the Kuala Lumpur meeting, and more so the 
Bangkok meeting held early last year, provided ASEAN with an 
excellent opportunity indeed to draw EC attention to the proximity 
of hostilities, the refugee problem and the possibility of spill-over of 
hostilities into the ASEAN region. ASEAN won the EC ministers 
to their side when they acknowledged that the “early establishment 
of an independent and neutral Kampuchea with a genuinely repre- 
sentatives government” is the only solution to the problem, and 
that the “search for a comprehensive political settlement of the 
Kampuchean problem” was “motivated by the desire to create 
conditions conducive to the realization of ZOPFAN in Southeast 
Asia. 

The grd meeting, the London meeting, had a political significance 
of its own for EC. On the morning of October 13, 1981 the EC for- 
eign ministers took the occasion of the 3rd ASEAN-EC dialogue 
to strengthen political cooperation among themselves, after Greece 
joined the club earlier in the year. For EC the London meeting 
was also important from another angle: the ASEAN ministers sup- 
ported EC on its Council’s proposal for an international conference 
on Afghanistan and voiced their conviction that “it would open a 
constructive way forward for a political solution” to the Afghanistan 
problem. EC’s proposal for an international conference itself was 
apparently prompted by three interlocking motives: first, it cannot 
accept an attitude of political neutrality; it cannot opt out of the 
conflicts in the world, which may threaten its security, its supplies 
and its trade. Neutrality might be a possible policy for one or an- 
other European country, but for EC as a whole it is not; second, 
to show the U.S. that it is capable of forging an independent, inter- 
nationally acknowledged unified foreign policy, and third, to de- 
nounce the Soviet Union and expose it in such a way that it will 
return to earlier efforts to achieve détente with the West. Thus this 
will be Europe’s contribution to the process of détente. 

As was the case with the first two meetings, the London meeting 
was more devoted to the Kampuchean problem than to the Afghani- 
stan one. The EC ministers had actually wanted to inform the 
ASEAN side of their perceptions of the changing pattern of East- 
West relations, especially as to how they affect Western Europe. 
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They had also prepared themselves to brief the ASEAN ministers 
on NATO'’s adoption of the concept of “genuine non-alignment” in 
relation to Third World countries.” However, ASEAN’s preoccupa- 
tion with Kampuchea had apparently prevented them from doing 
so. This was more pronounced at the Bangkok meeting of March 
24-25, 1983, most probably caused by the closer proximity to the 
scene of the conflict and Khmer refugees influx. Ten paragraphs 
of the Joint Declaration were devoted to the Kampuchean and 
refugee problem against only three on Afghanistan. However, the 
European side succeeded in introducing the Middle East problem 
in the discussions to which the Joint Declaration devoted two short 
chapters. 

ASEAN thus made effective use of Europe’s need for a channel 
to prove its political independence from the U.S. and could thus 
regulate the course of the meeting in the direction it wanted. 
Conversely, ASEAN’s need for EC’s support for its Kampuchean 
policy is amply fulfilled by the ASEAN-EC ministerial meetings, by 
the willingness of the Europeans to lend a willing ear to ASEAN’s 
political preoccupation, 

The London meeting also had its own significance for ASEAN. 
The EC foreign.ministers prefer to limit the ministerial delibera- 
tions to political issues. Economic issues were also discussed in 
London, but the discussions were deliberately kept in broad terms, 
on the world economic situation in general. The specifics were dis- 
cussed in Brussels on October 15, 1981, a day after the ministerial 
meeting, between five ASEAN foreign ministers led by Singapore’s 
Foreign Minister S. Dhanabalan and EC’s Commission President 
Gaston Thorn and four of his colleagues. 

ASEAN is thus made aware of the fact that the EC foreign min- 
isters would like to reserve the ministerial meetings for political and 
broad international economic issues and leave economic specifics to 
EC’s Commission in Brussels. ASEAN does not have a similar ar- 
rangement; the ASEAN Secretariat was not created with such 
wide-ranging executive pawer as was EC’s Commission and for the 
foreseeable future never will be. Since the ASEAN foreign ministers 
continue to be responsible for ASEAN external relations and for the 
establishment of the machinery for the formulation, supervision, 
suspension or termination of negotiations with other governments 
and international organizations, policy decisions on economic co- 
operation with EC can only be conducted by the ASEAN foreign 
ministers. 
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EC’s willingness to effectuate ASEAN’s request and elevate 
ASEAN-EC economic and commercial relations to the level of the 
Council of Ministers in order to obtain the political backing it 
deemed necessary to achieve substantial progress is the other side 
of the coin of the ASEAN-EC ministerial meetings. This readiness 
_ on the part of EC has produced the ASEAN-EC Cooperation 

Agreement, a document signed in Kuala Lumpur on March 7, 
1978 to “contribute to a new phase of international economic co- 
operation and to facilitate the development of their respective 
human and material resources on the basis of freedom, equality and 
justice.” | 

Three major areas of cooperation are covered by the Agree- 
ment: Commercial Cooperation, Economic Cooperation and De- 
development Cooperation, The Agreement also provided for a Joint 
Cooperation Committee (JCC) “to promote and keep under re- 
view the various cooperation activities,” which meets once a year. 
In between JCC meetings, the monitoring and evaluation of co- 
operative activities are conducted by an ASEAN-EC contact group 
which consists of the ASEAN-Brussels Committee (ABC) and rele- 
vant EC officials. Special references are made to specific fields 
across the spectrum of mutually beneficial economic activities: 
mining activities and access to and processing of resources; energy; 
maintenance and improvement of investment promotion and pro- 
tection arrangements; science and technology; environment and 
communication. 

The political optimism and sense of achievement that preceded 
and afterward accompanied the Agreement was not reflected in 
its implementation. Disappointment, even frustration affect the im- 
plementation process. They can be attributed to a combination of 
technically interrelated factors: EC’s inability to quickly respond 
to ASEAN’s proposals because of cumbersome bureaucratic pro- 
cedures which is enhanced by delays in ASEAN submissions; 
ASEAN’s inertia in clarifying details queried by EC during JCC 
and intersessionary meetings, and ASEAN’s resubmission of pro- 
posals turned down earlier without making the necessary or re- 
quisite modifications. These disappointments and frustrations might 
have been avoided if ASEAN delegations were equipped with the 
necessary expertise, both of ASEAN’s specific needs and, what is 
equally important, of the strengths of EC’s areas of competence. So 
far too little attention has been accorded to these important factors. 
Projections and expectations of EC’s moral obligation have certain- 
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ly played their role in ASEAN’s approaches toward this regional 
grouping of the North. 

Interdependence is indeed the prime objective of the Agreement; 
an agreement between equal partners, although EC recognizes 
ASEAN’s level of development. Interdependence which has been 
achieved in the field of politics seems not to be easily transferrable 
to the field of economics, or is deliberately avoided. A unified 
posture In economics would have put ASEAN at the level of devel- 
opment of the newly industrialized countries (NICs), whereas a 
five-pronged approach will benefit the member countries with rela- 
tively weaker industrial bases and lower GNP per capita. ‘Thus 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand are eligible to EC’s de- 
velopment assistance in the fields of rural development and growth 
in food production, export trade promotion, development of re- 
gional projects, vocational training, educational programs for man- 
agers in selected sectors, such as banking and insurance and assist- 
ance in the field of science and technology. In money terms the 
financial and technical assistance to rural development are the most 
important components of the assistance programs. This develop- 
ment assistance which falls within the framework of EC’s annual 
program of financing of projects in the non-associated developing 
countries, i.e. those countries not covered by the Lome Convention, 
began before the Joint Cooperation Agreement, in 1976 with a 
budget of only U.S.$20 million. It has now grown to U.S.$225 
million in 1983. By the end of 1982 approximately U.S.$150 million 
had been committed to projects in those three eligible ASEAN 
countries. Malaysia and Singapore were excluded from the project 
because of their high per capita incomes. Thus a joint ASEAN 
approach in implementing economic and commercial cooperation 
agreements would certainly have deprived Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand of those badly needed rural assistance pro- 
grams. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE ASEAN-EC INITIATIVES 


- The ASEAN-EC record of transactions is conspicuous for a num- 
ber of reasons. It started with opening up trading links which: ex- 
panded into commercial, economic and development cooperation, 
yet without any endeavor of improving upon the inter-regional 
machinery of cooperation. It is successful in forging a far-reaching 
convergence of political interests through the creation of the 
ASEAN-EC ministerial meeting. Most remarkable of all, however, 
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is the fact that it brought about cooperation between regional or- 
ganizations with different geographic priorities. ASEAN may only 
rank fourth in EC’s priority list, after the Atlantic, the Lome Con- 
vention countries, the Mediterranean and the Middle East. Neither 
does EC rank high on ASEAN’s list of priorities. It was in the early 
1970s that Soemitro Djojohadikusmo ranks EC, in absolute terms, 
as an important market for ASEAN products. The 1980s started 
with a critical view of Europe. Malaysia and Singapore preferred 
the Japanese style of management to solve their societies’ problems 
of modernization, a view which have not been supported enthusi- 
astically by the remaining member countries, although tacitly ac- 
knowledged. 

If the format of ASEAN-EC cooperation is felt to be helpful for 
the solution of national and regional problems, then there is a 
rationale for stepping up inter-regional intercourse. Yet any move 
in that direction will have to bear in mind that the present format 
allows a very convenient two-level approach. The political approach 
allows for a high degree of unified style on both sides. The economic 
one, however, is much more complicated, particularly on the 
ASEAN side. The various, hierarchically technical levels seem 
to be a major cause for disappointment and frustration which is 
as a matter of fact magnified by the problems of national inter- 
est. Any endeavor to optimize the benefit of this inter-regional 
dialogue will need to review the various components of the machin- 
ery hitherto engaged in economic cooperation. Political will is na- 
turally a very important factor in this exercise. No improvement 
in the machinery will be possible if the ASEAN member countries 
are happy with the present institutional arrangement, if the political 
will be improving upon the machinery is as weak as it is. Strength- 
ening of the ASEAN Secretariat with five economists will only be 
meaningful if it is given more power of coordination of ASEAN 
activities. As long as ASEAN remains what it is, i.e. a highly de- 
pendent variable, coordination will remain in the hands of the 
Standing Committee. 

The shift in ASEAN’s position on Kampuchea, the initiative of 
breaking away from the ritualistic reference to the International 
Conference on Kampuchea and the formulation of a new policy 
may mean a redefinition of the objective of the ASEAN-EC politi- 
cal dialogue. Together, at the next ASEAN-EC ministerial meeting, 
they will have to work out the specifics of EC support to ASEAN’s 
effort in solving its major regional problem. 
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This endeavor may lead the way to the political role of ASEAN 
and EC in the world of regional and global politics, to approach 
regional and global problems in a more realistic way. Real politic 
should become the center of ASEAN-EC political dialogues in the 
future if the inter-regional cooperation is to be successful. Ritualistic 
reference to irrealistic political proposals should give way to practi- 
cal and workable formulate in both the Kampuchean and Afghani- 
stan cases. ASEAN’s success in activating EC in trying to find solu- 
tions to Asian problems is remarkable indeed. ASEAN will still 
have to come up with workable answers of how to make optimum 
use of the ASEAN-EC dialogue to exploit its economic resources. 
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ON JOCV’S ROLE 


By Chusaku Nomura 


HE Japan Overseas Cooperation Volunteers (JOCV) came 
into being in 1965 as Japan’s official programme of sending 
volunteers overseas. Since then JOCV has dispatched more 

than 5,000 Japanese youth to 33 developing nations around the 
world. 

One of the main characteristics of JOCV is its very strong em- 
phasis on the technical qualifications of their volunteers. ‘The word 
“volunteer” is often thought of as associated with “amateurism.” 
But JOCV volunteers are quite far from “amateurs.” ‘They are in 
fact young experts in their respective fields of service, as they are 
called in many of their recipient nations. 

We have decided and continued to send only technically qualified 
and experienced youths. And this decision has proved to be right, 
for now JOCV is enjoying a reputation of its own for stressing the 
technical qualifications. 

I am confident that our volunteers will continue to make con- 
tributions in meeting the practical needs of recipient nations with 
their expertise and also in promoting mutual understanding be- 
tween the peoples of Japan and the recipient nations, 





(This is the message of the Secretary-General of JOCV.) 


THREE YEARS IN 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By Eiji Yamamoto 





(This article is published by courtesy of the journal “CROSSROAD.”) 


HEN I was a junior in college, I made my first trip abroad 
to the Philippines where I was impressed by seeing peo- 


ple of a different nationality speaking a different lan- 
guage, “This is an entirely different world,” I taoa feeling 
refreshed by my experience. 

During the trip, I met a member of the Japanese Overseas Co- 
operation Volunteers (JOCV) who was working very hard with 
Philippine workers. After this encounter, I began to think that there 
might be a chance for me too to find a better life in a foreign coun- 
try, and I began to eagerly want to live abroad at least once in my 
life. 

I had no particular job I especially wanted after graduation, 
and I had not really given my future careful thought. I was not 
so inclined like many others to seek a job with any business com- 
pany. At this point, I thought I needed the experience of going to 
some country and that was when I decided to go to the Purp puies 
by joining JOCV. 

I was born and brought up in Nara Prefecture in central Japan. 
All I knew about the fishery business was what I had learned at 
the university. Therefore, I was not sure I could be a useful “expert” 
at fishing in any country, no matter how small. But I did feel that 
it would be my last chance to use what I had learned to help people 
in a foreign country. 

By joining JOCV I thought also that I could find a new place 
where I could better express myself. I was not confident that I 
could make a great contribution to the country where I would be 
sent. However, I thought that I at least could learn something use- 
ful, and hoped I would not do anything harmful in the country of 
my assignment, With these thoughts in mind, I became determined 
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to jom JOCV, even if I had to wait a long time for acceptance. 

There exists in the Solomon Islands a joint venture by the Solo- 
mon government and Japan’s Taiyo Fishery Co., Ltd., called Solo- 
mon-Taiyo. It conducts pole-and-line fishing for bonitos and cans 
the fish for export. Also, the canned bonitos are very popular among 
the local people because the price is not expensive and their sale 
provides an important source of revenue for the Solomon govern- 
ment. The sardines, which are used as bait in the bonito fishing, 
are obtained from the United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO). The fishing boats are built through assistance 
from New Zealand. 

The scale of coastal fishing by local people, however, is very 
small. In fact, those who engage in coastal fishing are very few in 
number, and they fish in canoes which are hollowed out by hand, 
and equipped with an outboard motor. In most cases, the motors 
and fishing nets are financed by influential persons in the locality 
or by successful relatives. However, these fishermen usually fish 
only for private occasions, such as a party or a wedding, or to pro- 
vide additional food for their own families. Their staple food is 
taros which are raised and harvested by the slash-and-burn method. 
There is enough food so they have little motivation to go fishing. 
Therefore, they are not very interested in fishing, which does not 
always give them a good catch. 

Teeth of dolphins and certain sea shells are still occasionally 
used as currency in the Solomon Islands. This shows, I think, the 
value they place on certain marine products. Also, there is a line 
in their minds dividing work on the sea and work on the land. 

Under these circumstances, the Fishery Bureau of each province 
seeks to encourage local fishermen to go to sea by improving the 
distribution system. They are supplied with 0.4 cubic meter ice 
boxes to make it possible to transport their catch to remote regional 
centers. Also, officials purchase fish near the fishing grounds and 
sell the fish in regional centers or the capital itself. 

In the field of fishing technology, the Fishery Bureau has been 
making efforts to produce and sell more fishing nets by using mate- 
rials supplied under Japan’s grant aid. It also has been planning to 
survey the bottom of the deep sea in a feasibility study to determine 
potential fishing there and construct small fishing boats to engage 
in this fishing through assistance from Japan. For those who want 
to become fishermen, counseling and guidance are given concerning 
the work and bank loans. 
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MY FIRST JOB 


I was assigned to the Fishery Bureau in Auki, Malaita Island, 
together with another JOCV member who was an instructor in 
boat engines. We shared one room in a local person’s house for 
about two months after our arrival. Everything seemed new and 
strange to us. The houses were constructed of big logs and the 
roof was thatched with coconut leaves. When we frst arrived, it 
rained often and it was very humid. But it was especially nice to 
drink and wash with cool water from a spring. We used a lamp at 
night. Local children have the habit of catching bats every night 
to grill and eat. I remember how their eyes shone as they gathered 
around the fire and how energetic and vigorous they seemed. 

My job was to give guidance in fishing and began earlier than 
expected because of the help extended to me by the Fishery Bureau. 
My fellow JOCV member, who was to teach a boat engine course, 
also started when I did. 

Owing to Japan’s aid, the Fishery Bureau had a lot of material 
to produce fishing nets, and there were also Chinese-made fishing 
nets on sale. The local people’s purchasing power was unexpectedly 
high, and nylon gill nets were widespread among fishermen. 

However, they used the same method to try to repair nylon gill 
nets as they did to repair bark fishing nets. This did not work well, 
and it was my job to explain how to repair and make nylon gill nets. 

However, I frankly did not know much about repairing nets. So 
when my students went home after classes, I used to practice re- 
pairing fishing nets myself in order to be ready for the next day’s 
classes. However, I nevertheless managed to compile a handbook on 
how to repair fishing nets. I also wrote a guidebook on how to make 
fishing nets, but this was not as successful because it was too theo- 
retical. In addition, it was not easy to use fishing nets because of 
the coral reefs in the sea off the Solomon Islands. 

I was always impressed by the natural skill with which the island 
people handled fishing nets. I was particularly interested in a one- 
legged fisherman. He usually had his son prepare his canoe and 
then went off paddling by himself. I was very surprised at the way 
he threw his net. He never missed any of my classes and was a very 
cooperative student. Since he could not engage in farm work be- 
cause of his physical handicap, catching fish was essential to him. 
He really came to my classes to find a way to make his livelihood. 

Among those who attended my classes, those who possessed their 
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own fishing nets made the more rapid progress. As the days went 
by, the more skilled students began advising the inexperienced, and 
the islanders explained to one another their respective traditional 
ways of fishing in class, since they came from various islands. 

Their sense of unity on a village basis was very strong, and it was 
very rare for them to communicate with inhabitants of other vil- 
lages. In this sense, I was glad that we had provided a place on 
Malaita Island where people from various villages could gather 
and extend mutual help to each other. 

I personally was glad that I started my fishing guidance courses 
at the same time as my colleague taught courses on boat engines. 
Since I was ignorant about boat engines, this gave me a chance to 
learn about them. His classes were held in the morning and mine in 
the afternoon. I was able to arrange my schedule so that I could 
attend his courses with the local fishermen. 

When our courses were held in Auki, which is the regional capi- 
tal, our expenditures were high since the traveling expenses and 
meals of the students were paid for by the program. Therefore, 
after the first year, we asked JOCV to provide us with a boat so 
that we could travel to the various villages to give our courses. 

Once the boat was provided, the fishermen could practice in 
their own fishing grounds but, of course, they could no longer come 
into contact with people from other villages. It did give us an oppor- 
tunity to interest more people in our courses, and we could get a 
better grasp of local situations and problems. 


BOTTOM FISHING SURVEY 


In the second year, I visited major coastal villages on Malaita 
Island to make a bottom fishing survey. An expert from FAO joined 
me in this survey which we conducted using a catamaran with an 
outboard motor and a one-ton boat built with Japanese aid money. 
I took a lot of time to convey the real meaning of the survey to the 
villagers. At the beginning, some of them regarded the survey as a 
way to earn pocket money for the Fishery. Bureau while others 
thought it was aimed only at increasing the amount of fish for the 
family table. The survey also was considered a cold-hearted project 
aimed at depleting the fish in any particular area. Therefore, the 
fish caught for the survey and fishing equipment were occasionally 
stolen. 

The survey was carried out at the depth of 100 to 250 meters. 
Local fishermen from their own experience knew where many rich 
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fishing grounds were around the Solomon Islands. However, they 
did little to exploit these grounds. Our research, with which some 
of them cooperated, gradually made them aware of the bright 
future for fishing off their islands. They began to realize that they 
could become more wealthy by delivering their fish catch in ice 
boxes to the Fishery Bureau. With this realization, they began to 
stake out their respective fishing grounds. One islander said, “That 
fishing ground belongs to me,” while another insisted: “No, that 
reef is mine.” There was even one fisherman who contended: “My 
wife is the daughter of the headman who owns that reef. So nobody 
can prevent me from fishing there.” 

On Malaita Island especially claims were strongly made. On 
that island the headman still has strong power and there are some 
fishing grounds where local fishermen cannot go freely, even though 
these are good fishing grounds, This has greatly complicated the 
fishing problem. There also seems to be too many fishermen who 
“count their chickens before they are hatched.” 

Many people in the Solomon Islands have been cheated out of 
their lands by Englishmen and Australians who paid for great tracts 
with nothing more than tobacco, sugar or very little money. They 
are making efforts to buy back their former property, and they are 
suspicious about the real intentions of the Fishery Bureau. Because 
of these problems, fishing industry development did not progress 
smoothly in the Solomon Islands. 

Our survey was beneficial in one way. It provided an opportunity 
for Fishery Bureau officials, who knew little about fishing, to actual- 
ly catch fish themselves. And their fishing activity improved some- 
what the impression of local people toward them. Until then, they 
were considered only “fish dealers.” The Fishery Bureau officials, 
on their part, gained new esteem for local fishermen’s deep and 
wide knowledge of fishing. 

In my third year on the islands, my fishing guidance courses and 
the survey of bottom fishing seemed to come to fruition. Indeed 
some local people came forward expressing their wish to engage in 
full-scale fishing by making use of bank loans or foreign aid. I talked 
to them to make sure they were truly qualified to implement their 
plans. 

I discovered that quite a few persons worked out inadequate 
plans, full of inconsistencies, simply because they hoped to obtain 
foreign aid, and there were influencial people ready to take ad- 
vantage of these people. I saw that some people got nowhere de- 
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spite their serious efforts, while others obtained canoes, boat engines 
and fishing nets with ease because of their connections. 

_ On the other hand, there were some who obtained bank loans 
but were working in town to pay them off because their plans for 
fishing were carelessly prepared. Therefore, I thought the Fishery 
Bureau should instruct people to take a step-by-step approach to 
serious fishing. 

There is nothing wrong in showing sophisticated fishing equip- 
ment to local fishermen, but this often overly excites fishermen. For 
instance, if the advanced boat for the bottom fishing survey was 
shown without describing in detail its purpose, many fishermen 
would insist they must have one just like it. I felt that the Fishery 
Bureau should teach them instead how to improve the boats they 
were currently using or make the best use of them on the market. 


RHYTHM OF THE ISLANDS 


There is a tiny coral island with only one village among the Solo- 
mon Islands. There is a proverb often heard among the islanders 
which says: “Something bad happens when the population of our 
village goes over 200.” This makes good sense on this island since 
its sterile soil cannot really produce enough food for a population 
of more than 200. 

Various things thrown overboard by passing ships drift to the 
island’s shore. The people collect these empty bottles, plastic con- 
tainers, fishing gear and pieces of rope and skillfully make use of 
them in their daily lives. The islanders look upon this driftage as 
“gifts from God.” 

When I went to this island to buy lobsters, I often accompanied 
the islanders when they caught the lobsters at night. They usually 
caught them by diving into the sea and picking them up with their 
hands. However, they also walked along certain beaches. at night 
with a flashlight. They would catch the lobsters by holding them 
down with their feet first and then picking them up. I was im- 
pressed by their sharp eyesight and tough feet. During my three 
years on the islands, I visited many places for work or pleasure 
and was helped by islanders. When these new friends of mine came 
to my home, I invited them to stay with me to return their kind- 
nesses, 

It would seem that the people of the Solomon Islands live a life 
free from care. It is true that the rhythm of life is slow. However, 
it would be more accurate to say they enjoy their leisurely life with 
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moderation. Their white teeth, shining eyes and sun-burned skin 
all seemed to radiate energy. No matter how poor their clothing, 
they appeared to worry about nothing. This may be due to the fact 
that they are satisfied with a minimum standard of living. They 
also do not care as much for money as we Japanese. This may have 
something to do with their welfare policy and free medical treat- 
ment. | 

On such occasions as weddings or funerals, they feast on pigs 
and chickens which are precious food to them. ‘These are eaten 
with taros dug from the ground. They do not mind walking very 
long distances to work or just to meet friends at a market on week- 
ends. 

The islanders like to visit the capital or a regional capital. Some 
go to these places to sell their products or to work. Others are 
attracted by the sights of the town and come just to stroll around 
the streets. Some women come for childbirth. ‘These visitors usually 
stay with friends living in the town who came from their village. 
Often the visitors stay one or two months or even a year. When 
they visit their town friends, they carry with them cloth bags full 
of taros or vegetables grown on their farms as gifts. 

When I went to Honiara, the capital, I visited the homes of 
Fishery Bureau officials or other friends since it was no fun to stay 
alone in the hotel. I always brought with me bread, sugar or black 
tea as gifts. They were always delighted to hear about Malaita 
Island. 

The islanders from the same village always stick together. I 
suppose they feel more at home. Even workers at working sites come 
from the same village. 

While I was staying at friends’ homes in the capital, many people 
brought me radios and watches to repair. They would say: “You 
must be able to fix these since they are made in Japan.” It was 
natural for them to think this way because they repaired their own 
goods by themselves. 

I once made a canoe by hollowing out a log with the help of 
some local people. I was impressed by their sharp eyes and sensitive 
fingers as they carved the canoe. They told me it was always best 
to make something by one’s self. They seem to enjoy making some- 
thing and are indifferent to what they might earn from it. This no 
doubt is due to the fact that the islands’ economy is primitive. 
Nevertheless, they seemed to be motivated by something above 
money. It could be said they live a life based not on vulgar money 
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but on healthy physical labor. In Japan, people work hard but they 
most certainly are not indifferent to money. As a result, they are 
often deprived of the good feeling which the islanders get from 
working for society. 

I must confess that I never gave up my feelings that I was Japa- 
nese and superior to local people. I now, however, deeply regret 
not asking them more questions because they have much wisdom 
to offer. | | 

In summing up, I would like to say that I was a person who 
wanted to be liked by everybody and who feared making mistakes. 
Therefore, I was not courageous enough to tackle everything I 
should have tackled on the islands. If I had forgotten about my 
nationality and fixed ideas about the local people, I could have 
formed a more human relationship with them. In this way, I would 
have found my life in the Solomon Islands more enjoyable. I often 
reflect on my experiences on the islands and with the islanders, and 
I hope that my experiences will lead to better life here in Japan. 


THE DANGERS OF HATEFUL 
RHETORIC: LESSONS OF 
FLIGHT 007 


By Richard J. Payne 
Md a 


"T. had been widely hoped that Yuri V. Andropov’s death and 

the selection of Konstantin U. Chernenko to.succeed him 

- would provide an excellent and much needed opportunity for 

the U.S. and the Soviet Union to improve relations and put an end 

to the virulent rhetoric with its. dangerous consequences being 

exchanged between Washington and Moscow. Unfortunately, the 
opposite occurred. 

East-West relations have deteriorated to the lowest point since 
the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. Vicious rhetoric, in fact, was 
escalated at the time of the Soviet destruction of Korean Air Line 
Flight 007 and the killing of its passengers and crew in September 
1983. Relations between the two superpowers grew even worse over 
the issue of the deployment of Soviet and U.S. intermediate-range 
missiles in Eastern and Western Europe, respectively. Talks on the 
reduction of nuclear weapons were suspended. Furthermore, tension 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union intensified with the U.S. 
decision to build the MX missiles and increased Soviet naval exer- 
cises and the positioning of additional Russian missile-carrying sub- 
marines off the U.S. coast. Last summer, the Soviet Union boycotted 
the Los Angeles Olympics, Moscow has responded to President 
Ronald Reagan’s calls for arms talks with even harsher rhetoric. 

What renders these developments more dangerous is the lack of 
meaningful communication between the superpowers at a time 
when regional conflicts, such as the Iran-Iraq war accompanied by 
heightened tension in the Persian Gulf, could draw the two nations 
into direct confrontation or diminish their ability to influence a 
negotiated settlement. 

The downing of Flight 007, as developments in the first half of 
1984 demonstrated, had implications that went far beyond the 
immediate tragedy. It served to confirm the worst suspicions of the 
US. and the Soviet Union about each other, making hope for better 
relations even more elusive. At the heart of the problem is the fact 
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that harsh rhetoric by Soviet and U.S. leaders has influenced per- 
ceptions which determine foreign policy decisions. Contrary to U.S. 
assumptions, the power of words cannot be disregarded when deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union which does not enjoy full freedom of 
expression. Because of the very nature of their society, history and 
political system, the Soviets pay serious attention to rhetoric, 
especially when accompanied by growing U.S. military budgets, 
Reagan’s commitment to U.S. nuclear superiority and his belief m 
a limited, winnable nuclear war. ‘The secretiveness and the suspicion 
and distrust of outsiders characteristic of Soviet leaders only rein- 
force their perception that Reagan means what he says. Thus 
Andropov’s formal statement, following the downing of Flight 007, 
that expectations of better U.S.-Soviet relations were “illusions” 
and his belief that the U.S. seeks world domination is being em- 
braced by Chernenko. Convinced that U.S. reaction to the destruc- 
tion of the Korean airliner was evidence of U.S. denial of the’ 
Soviet Union’s legitmacy and equality, the Soviets, predictably, have 
apparently decided to show to Reagan that they cannot be intimi- 
dated. Reagan, on the other hand, regarded the Soviet downing of 
the Korean airliner as tangible proof that the Soviet Union is 
indeed an “evil empire” and called for increased military spending 
and appropriations for nerve gas and the MX missile. In light of 
strong anti-Communist feelings in the U.S., Reagan’s strong anti- 
Soviet rhetoric pacified vociferous conservative forces and improved 
his popularity in public opinion polls. Since the inescapable fact is 
that foreign policies based on hatred make all nations more insecure 
and ultimately culminate in mutual destruction, it is imperative 
that the Soviet Union and the U.S. consider reducing tensions, im- 
proving communications and restoring diplomacy as the primary 
instrument of foreign policy. 

Therefore, it is hoped that the U.S. and the Soviet Union agree 
to hold talks on banning military weapons in space, thus giving 
impetus for the resumption of the INF (intermidiate-range nuclear 
forces) and START (strategic nuclear arms reduction talks). 

The implications of hateful rhetoric in a nuclear age are fright- 
ening. Both the Soviet Union and the Reagan administration have 
used hostile rhetoric as part of their ideological crusade against 
each other. But as Arthur Schlesinger observed, the irony is that 
while Soviet ideology has grown tired, cynical and venal, the new 
American crusade is fresh and militant.’ Prior to the Korean jet- 
liner incident, Reagan’s harsh rhetoric made the Soviets appear 
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reasonable and strained U.S.-Western European relations. Yet 
Reagan remained popular at home, a fact which only confirmed 
his belief that humiliating and confronting the Soviets was the best 
policy. 

While appealing to his conservative constituency and others who 
firmly believe that every president from John Kennedy to Jimmy 
Carter underestimated the Soviet threat and consequently were too 
soft on communism, Reagan’s strident anti-Soviet rhetoric has pro- 
duced no successes in foreign policy and has actually heightened 
Soviet-U.S. animosity. This hostile rhetoric, combined with the 
deterioration of relations, ineffective economic embargoes, inter- 
ruption of exchanges, a breakdown in ordinary communications, 
challenges to the Soviet Union’s legitimacy and the “diologue of 
the deaf”? in various attempts to resume arms control negotiation, 
has not strengthened U.S. security or intimidated Russia into sub- 
missions. On the contrary, it resulted in tightening security around 
the White House, State Department and other government build- 
ings. It simultaneously is clouding the fact that deterrence has 
been effective because of conscientious efforts by previous U.S. and 
Soviet leaders to be extraordinarily cautious and avoid making 
each other feel insecure and belligerent. Despite the fundamental 
differences of the two political systems, the reality is that the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union must live together and share the vital com- 
mon interest in preventing nuclear war. Past U.S. presidents were 
cognizant of the fact that virulent rhetoric at the highest levels of 
government only added to the dangers and uncertainty inherent in 
a nuclear defense and obstructs the essential role of diplomacy as an 
instrument of national security which is linked with the fate of 
humanity. 


REAGAN’S EVIL EMPIRE 


Reagan’s rhetoric characterized the Soviets as evil and attempted 
to dehumanize them. This, in turn, influenced his perception of 
reality. To Reagan, Russia is an “evil empire” and the “focus of 
evil in the modern world.” The U.S. struggle with the Soviets is not 
only an East-West confrontation but a struggle between the virtuous 
and the wicked. As is generally the case, in order to maintain a 
policy based on hatred, the adversary must be dehumanized. Thus, 
in addition to asserting that the Russians have their people on a 
“starvation diet of sawdust,” the Soviets are also described as 
“barbarians.” In his speech to the British Parliament in 1982 
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Reagan shocked many by his strong statement that the Soviets 
seek subversion and conflict around the world to further their “bar- 
barous assault on the human spirit.” Although few would argue 
that the Soviet Union is a free society, the point is that we have to 
live with the Russians in a nuclear age and such attacks are coun- 
ter-productive and dangerous. Once said, words, like missiles, 
cannot be recalled. Although Reagan attempted to moderate his 
rhetoric in a conciliatory speech on U.S.-Soviet relations several 
months after the Korean Air Lines incident, Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Andre Gromyko rejected further negotiations and denounced 
Reagan as “piratical, maniacal, militaristic, criminal and dis- 
honest.” Furthermore, this strident rhetoric was accompanied by 

Soviet press reports of progress on the deployment of new missiles 
in East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Here, again, this 
strategy may prove as divisive in Eastern Europe as Reagan’s has 
been in Western Europe. 

_ At the basis of the rhetoric on both sides are deeply rooted ide- 
ologies which distort reality and limit the formulation and imple- 
mentation of other policy options. Rather than taking steps to re- 
duce the number of nuclear weapons, even though agreeing to it 
in theory, both superpowers proceeded to continue nuclear pro- 
liferation. The destruction of Flight 007 demonstrated the self- 
fulfilling nature of ideology. Rhetoric influences perceptions and, 
consequently, policy. If you shape rhetoric and policy to what is 
regarded as a predetermined result, chances are that the predestined 
results will be realized.’ The Soviet action proved to Reagan that 
he was right and supported his policies of confrontation. 

The Soviet Union is similarly blinded by ideology and limited 
by hateful rhetoric. Regarding the U.S. as a permanent evil capi- 
talist empire, the Soviets take seriously the Reagan threat of rele- 
gating them to the “ash heap of history.” Soviet administrators, like 
officials in the Reagan administration, will not win advancement by 
being reasonable or trying to give the other side the benefit of the 
doubt. But in a society without a free press, a vocal opposition party, 
the power of public opinion and popular elections, the dangers of 
Reagan’s rhetoric are magnified and virtually unchecked. Lawrence 
T. Caldwell and Robert Legvold note that the Soviets tend to focus 
on what they regard as the more ominous aspects of U.S. policy, 
and this approach inevitably makes rhetoric seem .more crucial. 
The rhetoric then turns into a compelling justification for the 
policy.* Consequently, Soviet leaders see nuclear war being more 
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likely as long as Reagan is president. _ 

Socio-political aspects of Soviet society also influence the Soviets’ 
reaction to Reagan’s rhetoric, especially in relation to war. Having 
been invaded by Germany in World War II and having suffered 
severe loss of life, the Russians regard that war as the Great Patriot- 
ic War because it united them against a common external enemy. 
Visitors to Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and elsewhere are constantly 
reminded of the war’s pervasive impact. Most cities have war 
memorials and the war is still used to explain the outside world 
and its hostility to their country. They regard themselves as unique 
in their suffering and believe that they must be vigilant to prevent 
a reoccurrence of the disasters of World War II.’ Thus, for reasons 
rooted in the national consciousness, the Russians believe that 
enemies are conspiring against their peace-loving homeland and are 
very suspicious of Reagan. They appear to believe me pee 
wants to start a war and destroy them.- . ~ : 

Soviet ideology, rhetoric and the closed nature of. Soviet soeiety 
perpetuate a siege mentality. Because ideas- are. not openly and 
freely debated, rhetoric is far more powerful there than in the West 
where words are often used carelessly. The Russians view the writ- 
ten or spoken word as a reality. David K. Shipler observes that the 
clash of ideas assumes the gravity of a battle. The word is like a 
bullet, piercing armor, inflicting wounds, -altering lives.° They are 
especially inclined to believe their leaders, who portray the U.S. as 
aggressive, when they listen to Reagan’s condemnation of their so- 
ciety, not just their government. As Flight 007 demonstrates, it is 
dangerous for countries to view each other ideologically. Under 
these ‘circumstances, “each regime deduces act from imputed essence 
and attributes purpose, premeditation and plan where less besotted 
analysts would raise a hand for accident, ignorance and even sheer 
stupidity.’”. Each side is convinced that the other has-perfect-vision. 

‘The actual circumstances surrounding the destruction. of Korean 
Air Lines Flight 007 and the taking-of the lives of its 269 passengers 
and crew on September 1, 1983, may never be completely known, 
partly because of the excessive rhetoric following the incident and 
the inability of either side to back down from their ideological con- 
frontation. However, available evidence indicates that Flight 007 
was shot down due. to a combination of pilot error, faulty equip- 
ment, the sensitivity of the Russians to unknown aircraft in a 
strategic area, the routine activities of U.S. RE-135 reconnaissance 
planes off the Kamchatka Peninsula, Soviet military incompeterice 
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and an unusual climate of hostility between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

Despite the fact that Korean pilots may have a history of erratic 
piloting along an air corridor in close proximity to top secret Soviet 
military installations other factors must be considered. A brief de- 
scription of what occurred shows the complexity of the incident. 

Flight 0o07 departed from New York for Seoul, stopping at 
Anchorage, Alaska, before continuing on its fateful journey. After 
being cleared for takeoff by the Anchorage tower communication 
with Flight 007 drastically deteriorated. Apparently, the U.S. gov- 
ernment knew nothing about the plane’s deviation from the flight 
path until it was downed by the SU-15 fighter. Efforts by Anchor- 
age to contact 007 proved fruitless. Another Korean Air Lines jet, 
Flight 15, forwarded the position of Flight 007. This was after the 
Soviets detected an RC-135 reconnaissance aircraft of an operation 
known as the Cobra Dane Space Track Radar System used to 
monitor Soviet missile tests off the Kamchatka Peninsula from 
international airspace. 


DISASTROUS DECISION 


Both the Soviets and the U.S. agree that the Korean airliner was 
in the vicinity of the RC-135 when initially detected by Soviet radar. 
However, Moscow contends that Flight 007 and the RC-135 rendez- 
voused, causing a total convergence of the blips on the radar screen 
and flew together for approximately 10 minutes. The U.S., on the 
other hand, denied that the planes crossed paths, claiming that they 
were at least 75 nautical miles apart at their nearest point of ap- 
proach.® While Flight 007 strayed further off course over Petro- 
pavolvsk in Kamchatka, the RC-135 returned to a base in the Aleu- 
tian Islands. The Japanese Air Self-Defense Force radar station at 
Wakkanai later spotted Flight 007 but was unable to identify it as 
such. In the meantime, the Soviets had been unable to locate the 
aircraft. What followed was similar to many disastrous decisions in 
history which have culminated in global conflict. 

American intelligence officials, knowing that the only RC-135 
operating in the area was returning to its base, ignored information 
they collected showing that a Soviet SA-2 surface-to-air missile unit 
on the Kamchatka Peninsula was ordered to track a target iden- 
tified by Soviet intelligence as an American RC-135 reconnaissance 
plane.” The Soviets were informed by a radar operator that an 
RC-135 had been sighted. Having reached this conclusion, the 
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identification of Flight 007 as a military reconnaissance aircraft 
became unalterable in the minds of Soviet air defense officials. ‘This 
perception was confirmed by the fact that they were unable to locate 
the plane for two hours because of their own incompetence. U.S. 
experts later agreed that the Soviets had demonstrated poor ca- 
pacity to intercept aircraft and to distinguish between commercial 
and military planes. Given their view of the sacredness of their 
borders and the fact that nuclear tests were being conducted around 
that time, the Soviets were determined to destroy the intruding 
aircraft. 

Initial American reaction displayed one of the greatest dangers 
of ideology and its accompanying rhetoric. As far as Reagan was 
concerned, the Soviets had perfect vision; they knew exactly what 
they were doing. Reagan’s view that Flight 007 could not have 
possibly been mistaken for a spy plane was maintained despite in- 
telligence reports to the contrary. Even before intelligence officers 
could analyze the downing of Flight 007, Reagan was telling the 
American people about the Korean Airline Massacre and saying 
it was a crime against humanity, an act of barbarism by a society 
which wantonly disregards individual rights and the value of human 
life. He said that despite the savagery of their crime, the universal 
reaction against it and the evidence of complicity, the Soviets still 
refused to tell the truth.” 

At that moment Reagan did little to suggest that he really ap- 
preciated the dangers of jingoistic rhetoric in a nuclear age. Rather 
than instructing diplomats to formulate strategies for dealing with 
the problem and keeping the lines of communication between 
Washington and Moscow open, Reagan, in direct violation of an 
explicit legal commitment under the U.N. Headquarters Agree- 
ment of 1947 allowed the governors of New York and New Jersey 
to interfere with U.N. business by barring Gromyko from landing 
at Port Authority airports. Believing that the destruction of Flight 
007 was vindication of his anti-Communist policy and his refusal 
to seriously communicate with Moscow, he approved of U.S. Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick’s and deputy Charles Lichenstein’s 
invitation to the U.N. to leave the U.S. Congress, knowing that 
public opinion was supportive of the president apparently agreed 
with Reagan that the destruction of the Korean airliner proved 
that the U.S. must strengthen its military might by appropriating 
money for the MX missile, nerve gas and other weapons. 

The Soviet reaction was also predictable. Downing a civilian 
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airliner was certainly a setback for Soviet attempts to portray itself 
as a peace-loving nation. Reagan’s reaction essentially supported 
the secretive, suspicious and self-righteous attitudes of Soviet leaders 
by providing them with the opportunity to once again emphasize 
U.S. threats and appeal to Russian: patriotism. Instead of explaining 
what had happened, Moscow displayed some of its very dangerous 
characteristics.. It decided to cover-up available information, 
stressed the sacredness of Soviet borders and -proclaimed its virtue 
in the face of the unpleasant facts, It closed ranks, launched a-coun- 
ter-offensive and appeared tough and strong. The late Andropov 
was not in position to risk giving in to U.S. pressure when his own 
position was relatively insecure and dependent on military support. 
To admit error would erode this support and challenge the funda- 
mental belief that the Soviet Union is infallible, humanitarian and 
peace-loving. However, it also appears that a cumbersome bure- 
aucracy, the nature of the Soviet political system and the independ- 
ence of the military prevented the Russians from responding sooner. 
- When Moscow finally realized that world public opinion was 
obviously against it, Nikolai V. Ogarkov, the then top Soviet mili- 
tary officer, called an unprecedented news conference opened to 
Western reporters. Uncharacteristically, Ogarkov answered tough 
questions from reporters, always stressing American guilt and So- 
viet innocence and the sanctity of Soviet borders. Although finally 
admitting that the Soviet government had expressed its grief about 
the deaths of innocent people on Flight 007, Ogarkov emphasized 
that they did everything possible to force the plane to land but were 
ignored, Having exhausted all possibilities, the order was given to 
shoot down the plane. The Soviets claimed that their statements 
on the incident gave a complete and objective picture of what 
happened on September 1 in the Soviet -Union’s airspace.!! Like 
Reagan, Andropov could not admit error and used the incident as 
proof of American aggression and the need for greater Soviet mili- 
tary strength and vigilance. Rather than allowing for the possibility 
that the plane was unintentionally in Soviet airspace, the Soviets 
implied that the 269 passengers were victimized by America and 
remained convinced that the plane was on a spy mission. Moscow 
and Washington eventually realized that the dangers raised by the 
destruction of Flight 007 exceeded the loss of 269 lives. Reagan 
backed away from the harsh rhetoric which followed the incident 
and Moscow announced steps to create a unified air-traffic-control 
system for the Soviet Union. . P 
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Some of the military officers connected with the downing of 
Flight 007 were demoted or transferred either because of incom- 
petence in tracking and intercepting the plane or as punishment 
for shooting it down (however, Moscow promoted one of the highest 
ranking officials involved). Despite its tough rhetoric, Moscow was 
responding to widespread international condemnation as well as 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) findings that 
the plane was not on a spy mission, that the Soviets did not make 
exhaustive efforts to identify the aircraft, and that shooting the 
plane down was unjustified. i 

Hostile rhetoric is dangerous in the nuclear age. The destruction 
of Korean Flight 007 points to the inability of both the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union to manage conflicts in a manner consistent with 
global security. Political success within national boundaries and the 
international arena which comes at the expense of humiliating an- 
other major nuclear power will ultimately result in “mutual assured 
destruction.” Despite the serious shortcoming of the Soviet Union 
and fundamental differences between it and the U.S., the reality is 
that a policy of confrontation, isolation and hateful rhetoric is coun- 
ter-productive. Whether or not we like the Soviet system is irrele- 
vant. What is important is that our own security is dependent on 
their perceptions of their security and vice-versa. Thus, the exclu- 
sive reliance on force and military might must be reexamined and 
diplomacy given an opportunity to succeed. The very nature of the 
global system and nuclear deterrence demands that common inter- 
ests be elevated to the same level as national interests. 

Because we have no sensible choice but to live with the Russians, 
greater understanding of their society is in mankind’s interest. 
Rather than isolating them we should endeavor to develop broader 
contacts. We should be looking continually for limited openings, 
marginal advances and small opportunities to create a measure of 
understanding and shared interest. More extensive ties, not fewer, 
would be helpful. Congressional approval of U.S.$50 million to 
encourage travel and studies of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe is encouraging, Similar attempts by the Soviet Union are 
necessary to protect mutual interests in survival. 

_ As far as the specific issue of aircraft safety is concerned, several 
steps could be taken to avoid repeating the Korean Air Lines dis- 
aster. A key proposal emerging from the ICAO inquiry is to ensure 
that flight plans for planes on international flights be forwarded 
in advance to airtraffic officials of countries that the planes will 
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fly over and to air controllers in countries close to the projected 
flight paths. Flight 007 was destroyed partly because of the lack of 
advanced information about its destination. Another suggestion is- 
to institute a system for continuously tracking and confirming the 
positions of planes along sensitive Soviet air corridors. Aircraft fly- 
ing from Anchorage to Japan and Korea would fly with their lights 
on and shades up. This would allow the Soviets to identify the 
plane as a civilian aircraft. 

The Flight 007 tragedy also indicates a need for greater com- 
munication between Moscow and Washington. The 20-year-old 
hotline, which was obviously inadequate, has subsequently been 
updated. Regular contacts at a lower level should be established in 
order to defuse dangerous situations such as Flight 007. Accidents 
are bound to occur, a fact recognized by the conclusion of the U.S.- 
Soviet Agreement on Prevention of Incidents at Sea in 1972. Dis- 
cussions between American and Russian officials would help to 
eliminate serious conflicts which could arise from unintended ac- 
tions. 

Most importantly, Moscow and Washington must search for a 
new opportunity to discard their dangerous rhetoric and work on 
reducing tensions between them. Neither system will change to ac- 
commodate the other and, therefore, for the foreseeable future, both 
will have to agree to respect each other’s right to exist and accept 
the responsibility of avoiding nuclear war. 


NOTES 
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SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


By S. P. Seth Br 
C ~ | 


A N important recent development in contemporary interna- 





tional politics is the thawing of relations between India and 

China. The two countries are engaged in a continuing 
political dialogue, starting in December 1981, to improve their rela- 
tions, They have had a checkered relationship marked, for most 
part, by hostility which included a short border war in 1962. The 
brief period of the political honeymoon between them in the 1950s 
was more like an aberration. An understanding of their unedifying 
past 1s, therefore, essential to assess the present situation and its 
future possibilities. It is pertinent to note here that though the basic 
issues between New Delhi and Beijing have been and are bilateral 
in nature, their mutual perceptions are clouded and colored by the 
prevailing international and strategic environment. 

The chain of events which set India and China on a collision 
course started with the occupation of Tibet by China in 1950. With 
Tibet removed as a useful buffer, the question of a precise common 
border between India and China did not take long to become a 
serious issue. However, both nations seemed to seek at least a tem- 
porary solution to the question by signing of the India-China agree- 
ment on Tibet in April 1954. India accepted Tibet’s status as part 
of China, and in turn was allowed some residual rights of trade 
and religious pilgrimage in that region. 

The agreement on Tibet was hailed by the Indian government of 
the day as the foundation of an enduring friendship between Asia’s 
two largest countries. The resultant euphoria was the beginning of 
the rather short-lived spirit of Hindi-Chint Bhat Bhai, meaning that 
Indians and Chinese are brothers. Its preamble containing the five 
principles of peaceful coexistence’ was built up as a model for con- 
ducting international relations and, indeed, was thought to have 
resolved all outstanding issues between China and India. This exer- 
cise in self-delusion continued to be practised by the Indian govern- 
ment even when sporadic problems on the border started to surface 
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soon thereafter. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of course, raised 
the border question with Premier Zhou Enlai during his own visit 
to China in 1954 and during the visit of his Chinese counterpart 
to India in 1956. According to Nehru’s account, he mentioned 
“errors” in Chinese maps “which gave a wrong borderline between 
the two countries,” and also brought up the question of the 
McMahon Line as their common border in the eastern sector. On 
both these counts, Nehru was verbally assured by Zhou Enlai that 
(a) the Chinese maps were reproductions of old pre-Liberation 
time maps which the new government had had no time to revise, 
and (b) the McMahon Line, though a relic of the British imperi- 
alists, was nonetheless an accomplished fact. But, as subsequent 
events showed, such was not to be the case. | 

Even in regard to Tibet, the issue was far from being politically 
resolved. This was for a variety of reasons. First, China’s heavy- 
handed attempts to fully integrate Tibet created popular unrest in 
that country. Second, the Tibetans looked to India to arbitrate be- 
tween them and China on the question of autonomy for Tibet. 
Third, New Delhi was apparently sympathetic to Tibetan aspira- 
tions for autonomy, but it sought to play only a moderating role. It 
was at Nehru’s persuasion that the Dalai Lama and his entourage 
(then visiting India in 1956) agreed to return to Tibet to try to 
once again to work out an autonomy agreement with China. Fourth, 
as the situation in Tibet started to worsen with the outbreak of 
widespread rebellion in 1959, the Indian government came under 
increasing popular pressure at home to stand up to China. It was 
this pressure which probably accounted for the characterization by 
New Delhi of China’s control over Tibet in terms of “suzerainty”’ 
as distinct from “sovereignty.” (The terminology of suzerainty, now 
used by New Delhi, was closer to the Tibetan prescription of 
autonomy for their region.) But the last straw was the Dalai Lama’s 
flight to India where he was received at the highest level of the 
government in the midst of great popular enthusiasm for him. All 
these factors tended to create great hostility between India and 
China, which now completely destroyed the unbelievable phase of 
brotherly euphoria during the few years following the 1954 agree- 
ment on Tibet. ; | 
= Concurrently, the border dispute was getting worse. There was 
indeed an organic relationship between the two after Tibet had 
ceased to be a buffer zone. Precisely about or around the peak of 
the Tibetan crisis between India and China in 1959, Premier Zhou 
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Enlai laid claim on his country’s behalf to an additional area of 
90,000 square kilometers, south of the McMahon Line in the eastern 
sector of the Sino-Indian boundary area. China had already ex- 
tended its control over a large chunk in the western sector (adjoin- 
ing the Ladakh region of Kashmir), particularly in and around the 
Aksai Chin area through which it had built a strategically impor- 
tant road to link its Tibet region with Xinjiang province. The 
amalgam of the border dispute and Tibetan question led to some 
armed border skirmishes between Indian and Chinese soldiers in 
1959; exposing a hopelessly inadequate situation regarding India’s 
defenses, infrastructure and intelligence. The resultant Indian policy 
of seeking to retrieve lost ground by building forward posts near and 
around Chinese military positions (but without necessary infra- 
structural, logistical and other related backup, as well as the lack, 
if not the absence, of an integrated military doctrine) proved dis- 
astrous when the Chinese decided to attack in strength in October 
1962. In the process, they further extended their territorial control 
in the western sector where they remain to this day. But they with- 
drew from the eastern sector (adjoining India’s Arunchal Pradesh, 
then called North East Frontier Agency) generally along the 
McMahon Line of 1914. 


REGIONAL AND GLOBAL FACTORS 


The hostility between India and China was compounded, and 
even shaped to a great extent, by extraneous factors of regional and 
global polity. In the regional context, Indo-Pakistan relations were 
never easy. Anticipating problems with India over the border ques- 
tion, China was not averse to explore its potential against New 
Delhi. As early as 1955 (when India-China relations seemed ex- 
tremely friendly), at the Bandung Conference, the prime ministers 
of China and Pakistan held talks in which the latter assured his 
Chinese counterpart that his country’s membership of the anti-Com- 
munist alliances of the Western bloc (SEATO, and the Baghdad 
Pact, later called CENTO) was not directed against China, Ac- 
cording to some Pakistani sources, Premier Zhou Enlai also accepted 
Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammad Ali Bogra’s explanation that 
Pakistan’s “virtual defenselessness vis-a-vis India at that time” 
necessitated “strengthening its relative military position even if this 
had to be done through American assistance.” 

This was not all. China followed it up with overtures of its own. 
According to Professor Rushbrook Williams, who had easy access to 
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Pakistani establishment, Beijing sent a private message to Karachi, 
soon after the Bandung Conference, which said that while “there 
was no conceivable clash of interests between the two countries 
which could imperil their relations; ... this position did not apply 
to Indo-Chinese relations, in which a definite conflict of interest 
could be expected in the near future.” This also probably accounted 
for China’s refusal—even during the heyday of Sino-Indian friend- 
ship—to publicly endorse India’s position on Kashmir. 

Pakistan was, however, cautious for fear of arousing misgivings 
among its Western allies. Nevertheless, an area of common interests 
had been identified. And when Sino-Indian conflict erupted in 
1962, China and Pakistan lost no time to develop their political 
equation against India. 

Even more important was China’s perception of India’s role in 
global politics, in which the latter came to be viewed increasingly 
as part of an international conspiracy against the former. India 
was seen as acting in collusion with American “imperialists” in 
aiding and abetting rebellion in Tibet. China’s “siege mentality” 
was further reinforced by its deteriorating relations with the Soviet 
Union. We do not need to go into the details of an emerging détente 
between Moscow and Washington toward the late 1950s. Suffice 
it to say that China was feeling increasingly isolated and threatened 
both by its friends and foes, As it so happened, India also came to 
figure quite prominently in the emerging Simo-Soviet schism. 
Khrushchev’s Russia was wooing the non-aligned nations and India 
became the major beneficiary of its largesse by way of economic 
and technical assistance (later expanded to include sales of military 
hardware). China was not amused. 

To add insult to injury, Moscow adopted a public posture of 
neutrality on Sino-Indian border dispute. A Tass statement of 
September 9, 1959, immediately following an armed border clash 
between Indian and Chinese troops, regretted this incident de- 
scribing it as “certainly deplorable.” (Later, when Sino-Soviet 
polemics became public in 1963, Moscow explicitly accused China 
of engineering the border clash “aimed at torpedoing the relaxation 
of international tension which had taken place’”—a reference to 
U.S.-Soviet détente.) The Tass statement made it a point to equate 
Russia’s friendly ties with both India and China, expressing the 
belief that “both governments will eliminate the misunderstanding 
in consideration of their mutual interests in the spirit of traditional 
friendship between the peoples of China and India.” 
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Beijing was incensed over this statement issued ‘against its ex- 
pressed wishes and advice. During the 1963 polemics, China de- 
scribed it as “siding with the Indian reactionaries,” and thus bring- 
ing the “differences between China and the Soviet Union right into 
the open before the whole world.” 

By end-1960, China was feeling increasingly encircled with Soviet 
“revisionists,” “U.S. imperialists” and “Indian reactionaries” seem- 
ingly “ganging up” on her. Consequently, its bilateral dispute with 
India acquired an international dimension. It is true that India was 
getting more friendly with both the U.S. and the Soviet Union as, 
in this way, it sought to seek “security through policy.” In other 
words, it was relying increasingly on diplomacy with both super- 
powers to contain a security threat from China. As the extent and 
scope of Sino-Soviet schism was still largely a matter of speculation, 
New Delhi believed that its friendship with Russia was an important 
restraining factor on China, both being allies. On the other hand, 
its close political ties with Washington, highlighted during the high- 
ly successful visit to India, in December 1959, of President Dwight 
Eisenhower, constituted an important deterrent against Chinese 
“adventurism.” Nehru, therefore, believed that China would be 
foolish to risk an armed conflict with India for fear of its escalation 
into a global conflagration. Concurrently with the “security through 
policy” approach, India undertook modest military preparations to 
take care of sporadic border skirmishes, expecting that hostilities 
would not go beyond this sort of confrontation. 

Unfortunately, however, India’s excessive reliance on diplomacy 
with the superpowers tended to immobilize its diplomacy toward 
China. In other words, New Delhi’s position on the border question 
seemed inflexible based on a legalistic framework, leaving very 
little scope for political maneuver. Partly, such inflexibility was the 
result of popular opposition against political accommodation with 
China other than on India’s terms. 

The drift toward an armed conflict thus seemed to be acquiring 
its own momentum. But this could probably still be averted or post- 
poned if India’s policy of diplomatically containing the Chinese 
threat had not come unstuck during a virtual breakdown of U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. peaceful coexistence during the Cuban missile crisis of 
October 1962. China, therefore, chose the right occasion to deliver 
a body-blow to India’s self-esteem by coinciding its military action 
with the Cuban crisis in which both superpowers were playing for 
much higher stakes. And through its surgically quick operation 
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against Indian-defenses, China was able to withdraw in time before 
a possible joint international rescue operation for India could be 
mounted. | 


HOSTILE COEXISTENCE 


The ensuring political stalemate turned Sino-Indian relationship 
into a state of cold war. India turned to the U.S. for help to build 
up its defense forces against China. However, following President 
John F. Kennedy’s assassination and accession to power of President 
Lyndon Johnson (coupled with the death in 1964 of Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru), Washington’s enthusiasm waned. 
This left India no alternative but to seek Soviet assistance. And 
Moscow was obliging since its relations with Beijing had continued 
to deteriorate, despite initial faint hopes of improvement following 
Khrushchev’s overthrow in 1964. 

Indo-Soviet relationship thus acquired a new dimension. To 
Moscow, India was important as a political counterweight to China 
in Asia. By the same token, Beijing now regarded New Delhi as a 
Soviet ‘satellite. Sino-Indian relations were now frozen into a state 
of hostile coexistence, even though both countries continued to 
maintain diplomatic relations, albeit, at a lower level. As for the 
U.S., despite its ‘reluctance to sel] military equipment to India for 
its large-scale defense buildup, its political stake in India’s stability 
and integrity was undiminished. Indeed, there was an implied con- 
vergence of interests between the superpowers against China’s per- 
ceived hostile designs on India. 

China responded by encouraging forces within and without that 
might facilitate India’s disintegration, thus making her a less sig- 
nificant factor in global politics. It sought to do this by (a) forging 
close ties with Pakistan and encouraging her on a confrontation 
course with India, and (b) by giving moral and material support 
to communist and tribal insurgencies in parts of India. Regarding 
the first, Pakistan was now responsive to Chinese overtures because 
of its disenchantment with the West for its failure to extract from 
India a favorable settlement on Kashmir, when New Delhi seemed 
so vulnerable to pressure after it had turned to these countries for 
help during the Sino-Indian border conflict. China and Pakistan 
signed, in 1963, a provisional boundary agreement regarding their 
border in Xinjiang and that part of Kashmir which was under 
Pakistani control. (China has since built a network of roads and 
highways in this region; with India regarding such Sino-Pakistan 
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strategic nexus as dangerous to its security.) This ignored Indian 
protests regarding its sovereignty over the entire Kashmir state. 
This was followed by visits to Pakistan of some top Chinese leaders, 
with highly publicized expressions of mutual national solidarity and 
China’s support of Pakistan’s position on Kashmir in favor of self- 
determination. 

This undoubtedly was an important contributing factor in sub- 
sequent Pakistani attack on Kashmir in 1965 and the ensuing armed 
conflict with India, Apparently, there was some sort of a Chinese 
commitment or understanding regarding its military help to Paki- 
stan in the context of armed hostilities between India and Pakistan. 
An East Pakistani author, Kammaluddin Ahmed, reportedly men- 
tioned in his book, Our Freedom Struggle, that there was a detailed 
understanding between the two countries regarding the defense of 
East Pakistan in the event of an Indian counterattack in that region. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan’s then foreign minister, seemed to 
suggest a broader military understanding with China against India. 
Speaking in Pakistan’s National Assembly on July 17, 1963, he said 
that “an attack by India on Pakistan would also involve the security 
and territorial integrity of the largest state in Asia (China).” He 
meaningfully added, “This new factor ...is a very important one; 
I would not, at this stage, wish to elucidate any further.” 

However, since the 1965 armed conflict between India and 
Pakistan was short-lived resulting in a military stalemate, and as 
New Delhi desisted from a counterattack in East Pakistan, China’s 
commitment, if any, was not really tested. But the lack of tangible 
military support from China at this juncture temporarily lowered 
its prestige in Pakistan. And its leverage was further reduced due to 
the Soviet initiative in 1966 to bring together India and Pakistan 
at Tashkent to forge an agreement between them. However, Beijing 
was not deterred and it soon recovered the lost ground in that 
country through aid and diplomacy. 

Pakistan aside, China sought to exploit India’s internal political 
situation to achieve the same goal of its disintegration. India’s 
travails were thus not over, even after the 1965 war with Pakistan 
in which it did rather well. During 1966 and 1967, its internal 
policy was in a state of continuous flux. The sudden death of India’s 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri raised questionmarks. Indira 
Gandhi, who replaced Shastri, was an untried and untested leader. 
There was then the specter of a famine due to widespread drought 
conditions which, however, did not occur because of food assistance 
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from the U.S. In the midst of this all, the 1967 elections severely 
weakened the central leadership in New Delhi where the ruling 
Congress party of Indira Gandhi was returned to power with a con- 
siderably reduced majority. And this at a time when a strong central 
leadership was sorely needed to rein in the disparate coalition gov- 
ernments which replaced the Congress party in a number of pro- 
vinces where it was defeated in the polls. With such rampant politi- 
cal confusion, tribal insurgencies and the Naxalite (militant Maoist 
communists) terror in the sensitive eastern region of India seemed 
tailor-made for China to destabilize this country. Indeed, apart 
from giving these movements material and moral support, Beijing 
sensed in them the makings of a revolutionary upsurge. It was not 
surprising then that China refused to pick up Indian signals in 
late-1967 for a political dialogue. Partly, this could be due to the 
political chaos of cultural revolution in that country. 

This political stalemate between India and China was to con- 
tinue till 1970. In that year, at a May Day reception in Beijing, 
Mao Zedong’s famous smile at the Indian Charge d’Affaires raised 
new hopes, Chairman Mao was also reported to have said that 
India and China should be friends again. Although nothing sub- 
stantial happened thereafter for several years, the atmospheric 
change that followed by way of resumption of diplomatic courtesies 
and contacts in third countries and international forums, seemed 
important, Even this minor relaxation must have some weighty 
reasons, 

First, China’s diplomacy was reactivated, after the gth Party 
Congress in 1969 had formally ended the cultural revolution. And 
this was also reflected toward India. Second, China was disillusioned 
with India’s “revolutionary upsurge;” with both the Naxalite move- 
ment and tribal insurgencies on the retreat and weakened by fac- 
tionalism. Third, India’s polity was showing new signs of resilience 
with Indira Gandhi emerging as a strong and popular national 
leader. On the other hand, Pakistan was plunging into a serious 
political crisis (leading to President Ayub’s forced resignation), 
creating doubts about its effectiveness as a counterweight to India. 
Fourth, China sensed possibilities in an emerging rift between India 
and the U.S.S.R. over the latter’s policy of developing balanced 
relations with Pakistan, especially its decision in 1968 to supply 
sophisticated weapons to that country. 

But the hopeful pointers of 1970 evaporated as quickly as they 
had appeared, This turnabout was due to the growing separatist 
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movement in East Pakistan for which India’s sympathies were un- 
mistakable. Pakistan’s military repression in that region had led to 
a massive influx of refugees into India (an estimated 10 million at 
its peak). For obvious reasons, China was firmly against Pakistan’s 
dismemberment. But it failed to prevent the inexorable drift into 
an Indo-Pakistani war over Bangladesh. In the process, Sino-Indian 
relations once again reverted back to their familiar old hostility. 
China now launched a no-holds-barred political attack on India, 
while simultaneously seeking to mobilize international pressure 
against India to frustrate its objectives, in which it failed. The 
Indo-Soviet friendship treaty, which the two countries had signed 
in August 1971, was attacked as an. “aggressive alliance” used to 
dismember Pakistan. It was further seen as part of a Soviet-domi- 
nated encirclement ring designed to strangle China. Premier Zhou 
Enlai even questioned the very basis of India’s nationhood, de- 
scribing it as an artificial British creation. At the same time, India 
was characterized as a “sub-superpower” which posed increasing 
threat to its smaller Asian neighbors. But it was warned that others 
might do to India what it had done to Pakistan.. = 


CHINA FOR SOUTH ASIAN STABILITY 


All this vituperation against India was indicative of China’s total 
frustration, particularly in the context of Indo-Soviet treaty. How- 
ever, it did not have much of a choice but to come to terms with 
.new politica] and strategic realities. New Delhi, of course, helped 
by not over-reacting to China’s verbal attack, and by playing cool. 
Soon China’s concern turned to ensure (a) Pakistan’s survival; (b) 
keeping open its options with the new nation of Bangladesh, and 
(c) to wean away India from its seemingly excessive reliance on 
the Soviet Union. In all these matters, India was a major regional 
factor. There were, therefore, several indications that China was 
urgently moving to promote these goals. For instance, in an inter- 
view with Professor J. K. Galbraith (formerly U.S. ambassador to 
India), China’s Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Qiao Guanhua 
told: him in September 1972 that Beijing desired peaceful relations 
with and between India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. According to 
Galbraith’s published account, Qiao sought his good office in view 
of his close relations with Indian leaders to counsel New Delhi to 
show greater flexibility and moderation toward Pakistan’s new 
Bhutto government. Beijing also: welcomed the process of Indo- 
Pakistan normalization starting with the Simla agreement of July 
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1972. 

Even when continuing its support of Pakistan, China urged on it 
caution and moderation in its relations with India and Bangladesh. 
Apparently, it was with ‘some reluctance that Beijing acceeded to 
Islamabad’s pressure for a Chinese veto, in August 1972, over the 
question of Bangladesh’s admission into the United Nations. This 
much was clear from the Chinese delegate’s pertinent observation 
that his country was “not fundamentally opposed” to the new state, 
and was interested only in a “reasonable settlement of the issues” 
between Pakistan and Bangladesh. China’s reluctance was also clear 
from a warning by the government-owned Morning News to do- 
mestic opponents of Bangladeshi recognition in Pakistan, that its 
friends, including China, could not wait indefinitely to accept the 

“near-reality” of the new nation. 

India’s own initiatives to stabilize the situation also helped. India 
and Pakistan had agreed to a mutual troop withdrawal, return of 
territories occupied during the war (Bangladesh aside, which was 
now an independent country)’and repatriation of Pakistani pris- 
oners of war. The Simla agreement of July 1972 had also created 
a mechanism for a bilateral resolution of all problems between India 
and Pakistan. 

China’s uncompromising hostility to. the inde: Soviet treaty was 
also subsiding, due no doubt ‘to a sober assessment in Beijing that 
this might prove counterproductive by pushing India further into 
the Soviet orbit. This was detected: by the editor of the Morning 
News during his visit to China in early 1973. The editor, Sultan 
Ahmed, said that there was a feeling in Chinese official circles that 
if Sino-Indian relations were to improve, India’s “dependence on 
the Soviet Union” would be reduced. On the Indian side too, there 
were Official statements seeking to detach India-Soviet relations 
from Sino-Indian problems. Addressing the Indian parliament in 
late 1972, Foreign Minister Swaran Singh described as “completely 
mistaken” the view that the Indo-Soviet treaty was an obstacle to 
the normalization of Sino-Indian relations. For added emphasis; he 
said, “.... We are: prepared to consider similar arrangements with 
any other country that is willing to do so.” | 

- To dispel China’s suspicions on a broad ‘range of issues, Singh 
es the forum of a press conference in Tokyo while on a visit to 
Japan in January 1973. He maintained that Sino-Soviet hostility 
and India’s own disptites with China were ‘unrelated and, in fact, 
the latter antedated the former. On the then sensitive question of 
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the Soviet proposed Asian collective security scheme, he simply ex- 
pressed the view that Asian security could be achieved only by 
strengthening individual Asian nations through economic develop- 
ment. He reiterated New Delhi’s unqualified position that ‘Taiwan 
had always been a part of China, adding that India would never 
support self-determination for the island. This was obviously de- 
signed to reassure China that India would not be party to a Soviet 
scheme, if there were one, for an independent Taiwan. In another 
context, India unequivocally reaffirmed its position, in October 
1972, that: (a) Tibet was a part of China; (b) it was not harboring 
any emigre Tibetan government, and (c) it was not acting in sup- 
port of any Tibetan rebellion. 

Indeed, around this time (late-1972 and 1973), some Western 
observers detected signs of a certain distancing in Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions. For instance, a New York Times report from New Delhi, in 
March 1973, pictured Gandhi as “seeking to blunt the view that 
India’s non-alignment is slipping away,” even pointing to signs of a 
“delicate turn” in Indo-Soviet relations. There was some substance 
in this to the extent that India was keen to downplay the signifi- 
cance of the Indo-Soviet treaty which it had entered into to meet 
a specific war situation. 

In sum, both on the questions of Pakistan’s survival and stability 
and India’s relations with Russia, New Delhi had done its best. 
Beijing responded by more signals of its desire for improved rela- 
tions with India through third-country leaders who had visited 
China. 


UPGRADING OF RELATIONS 


However, it was not until mid-1976 that something tangible 
emerged by way of the upgrading of Sino-Indian diplomatic rela- 
tions to the ambassadorial level. Relations had been downgraded 
in the 1960s. In the post-Mao period that soon followed, there has 
been greater activity and urgency to improve relations. The change 
of government in New Delhi, following the Gandhi electoral re- 
verses in 1977, tended to increase China’s optimism. The new gov- 
ernment, led by Prime Minister Morarji Desai, talked of “genuine” 
non-alignment suggesting the need to correct the existing tilt in 
Moscow’s favor. The anticipated pro-West orientation of India’s 
foreign policy (Beijing was already improving relations with the 
West) was thought likely to further isolate Russia. 

But things did not work out quite that way. Because of a sub- 
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stantial Indo-Soviet relationship, its basic character remained un- 
altered although there was no greater cordiality in Indo-American 
relations. As for China, the Desai government contained many 
leaders, including the prime minister, who had been bitterly critical 
of Nehru’s China policy of “appeasement” in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Besides, China itself was not very helpful as it sought an expanded 
relationship with India by side-tracking the border question. ‘There- 
fore, Prime Minister Desai ruled out any substantial improvement 
in relations until the problem of the “occupied territory” was re- 
solved. 

Despite these inherent contradictions, the atmosphere in China- 
India relations continued to improve through the three-year term 
of the Janata party government of Desai. India’s then foreign min- 
ister Atal Behari Vajpayee even paid an official visit to China (the 
first high level contact between the two countries since Zhou Enlai’s 
India visit in 1960). But this had the contrary effect when China 
attacked Vietnam while Vajpayee was still in that country; and he 
decided to cut short his China visit to return to New Delhi. But 
this was a temporary setback. 

After Gandhi’s return to power as prime minister in 1980, China 
renewed its diplomatic offensive for improved relations with India. 
The two countries had their first highest level contact that year in 
Belgrade, between Hua Guofeng and Gandhi during President 
Tito’s State funeral. By all accounts, it was a friendly encounter 
with exploratory approaches for an improved relationship. India 
was also told of (a) China’s desire for friendly relations between 
India and Pakistan, indicating its own contribution by way of 
ediying the latter in that direction; (b) appreciation of India’s non- 
aligned foreign policy and of the non-aligned movement in general; 
(c) China’s stake in a strong and prosperous India, and (d) China’s 
non-interference in India’s northeastern region where tribal insur- 
gencies were receiving China’s moral and material assistance. 

In June 1980, China’s strongman Deng Xiaoping made a con- 
crete proposal for the settlement of the border question. In an inter- 
view, in Beijing on June 21, with the editor of New Delhi’s defense 
journal, Vikrant, Deng recommended a package deal to solve the 
border dispute on the basis of existing lines of control in the disputed 
eastern and western sectors. Alternatively, he urged that the border 
problem be put aside as this “should not hinder development of 
relations between our two nations.” 

The question then is: why this urgency in 1980 over the question 
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of’China’s.relations with India? Deng dwelt on some of the reasons 

(interestingly, he attributed their worsening iri 1959 to Khrushchev’s 
instigation )‘ in: his interview with Vikrant but’a more detailed anal- 
ysis was contained ina New.China News Agency (NCNA) des- 
patch which appeared a few days later. NCNA made these points: 

1. Apparently referring to the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 

stan and events in Iran, it said, “Asia has. become’a hot spot 
of aggression and expansion by hegemonists.” 

2. Consequently, the “development of Sino-Indian rela- 
tions in such a serious situation” will be a positive factor in 
global affairs and, particularly Asian affairs. 

3. India and China, both being big Asian countries with 
undeveloped economies, “need to develop neighborly relations 
and strive for a peaceful international environment.” 

In undertaking a more active diplomatic initiative toward India, 
China felt encouraged by New Delhi’s opposition tothe presence of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan. In this connection, the People’s Daily 
of February 16, 1980, approvingly quoted Gandhi’s purported re- 
marks to the Soviet foreign minister that “Soviet troops should be 
pulled out of Afghanistan immediately.” And it observed, “this 
wise stand of the Indian government greatly disappointed Andrei 
Gromyko but he could do nothing about it.” India thus received a 
pat on the back for showing its independence of Moscow. 

' Whatever China’s motives, New Delhi’s response to Deng 
Xiaoping’s initiative was cautiously optimistic. Speaking in the 
Indian parliament on July 2, 1980, Foreign Minister Narasimha 
Rao welcomed it as a “positive step,” though noting that there may 
be ways “other than the package solution” (to the border question ) 
that “could prove more effective.” This was New Delhi’s way of 
expressing reservations on China’s package deal without, however, 
shutting the door on future negotiations on this and other possible 
alternatives. Rao expressed the Indian government’s. satisfaction on 
the “prospect of ‘the eastern sector (boundary) being settled with- 
out any particular difficulty,” although rejecting “the premise on 
which it is based, namely, that the Chinese side is making a con- 
cession in the eastern sector by the giving up of territory which 
they allege is illegally incorporated into India.” He also reciprocated 
Deng’s sentiments that improved Sino-Indian relations “would un- 
doubtedly exercise positive influence in world affairs and Asian 
affairs in particular.” At the same time, Rao announced that China’s 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua had accepted an Indian invitation 
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to visit India later m the year (1980). 

However, there was a temporary setback after New Delhi’s an- 
nouncement, on July 7, 1980, conferring recognition on the Heng 
Samrin government in Kampuchea. Predictably, China reacted 
with anger. Its foreign ministry described India’s decision as “ex- 
tremely regrettable.” The People’s Daily went further calling it a 
“stupid decision that drags the Indian government’s international 
prestige in the dust.” It also suggested an implied link between this 
and India’s fairly big arms deal with Russia, thus indicating 
Moscow’s influence. At a more concrete level, Beijing sought to 
convey its displeasure by postponing to an indeterminate date the 
projected visit to India of its foreign minister on the pretext of prior 
commitments. 

There was, however, no specific suggestion that China was con- 
sidering a reversal of its policy. And New Delhi, on its part, chose 
not to read more into it. In the Indian parliament, Foreign Minister 
Rao described such postponements (of visits) as quite normal and 
“we do not have to interpret it.” He, however, reiterated India’s 
sincere desire for normalization of relations with China but said 
that New Delhi was in no hurry and would rather leave the pace 
to China. And Beijing subsequently did pick up the pace when 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua finally visited New Delhi in June 
1981. Huang’s trip apparently led to a tacit understanding between 
the two countries on the centrality of border settlement, without 
making it a precondition for better relations in other areas. 


POLITICAL DIALOGUE BEGINS 


Huang’s visit paved the way for subsequent official level border 
negotiations, with the first round of talks taking place in December 
1981. But it was only in the fourth round, in October 1983, that 
some progress was made; China having agreed to discuss, in future 
talks, the India-preferred “sector by sector” approach to the border 
question without prejudice to Beijing’s own proposal for a compre- 
hensive (package) deal. In the ultimate analysis, however, a settle- 
ment of the border dispute will have to be a political one based on 
mutual concessions. But it is important that the two countries keep 
talking to each other (as they are inclined to do, with the next 
round of talks to begin some time this year), thus enabling them 
to assess the border question both in its bilateral context and in 
relation to larger regional and global factors. In the last round 
(fourth), for the first time, officials had an exchange of views on 
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global issues which is now likely to be a recurrent feature. And this 
is as it should be because the border question is inextricably linked 
with their mutual perceptions and misperceptions of regional and 
global issues. 

Despite the slow pace and unspectacular results so far, Beijing 
believes that “given continued, patient and unrelenting efforts on 
both sides, it should not be difficult to resolve the Sino-Indian 
boundary issue.” It would thus appear that China’s broad assess- 
ment of India’s role in regional and international affairs (also 
India’s actual and potential strength) basically is optimistic. The 
assessment generally seems to be: 

1. The Soviet Union does not dominate India the same 
way as it does Vietnam; the latter being simply dismissed as 
“Russia’s Cuba in Asia.” In any case, China now professes 
not to base its relations with other countries on considerations 
of their nearness or otherwise with a third nation. Moreover, 
when China itself is seeking to improve relations with Russia, 
it cannot seriously object to India’s ties with that country as 
long as these are not directed against her. 

2. China’s currently favorable assessment of the non- 
aligned movement rubs on India too, which 1s its current chair- 
man, (China could not have been more pleased to see India 
replace Cuba in that position.) Indeed, China now describes 
herself as a “truly non-aligned state (which) will not ally 
itself with any one nation against another.” 

3. China probably is still undecided about India’s regional 
“designs” on its smaller neighbors, but hopes to nudge New 
Delhi toward a course of moderation and stability in South 
Asia through its own improved ties with that country. Beijing 
has welcomed the formation of South Asian Regional Coopera- 
tion (SARC), initiated with the adoption of a declaration of 
the foreign ministers of seven countries (India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan and the Maldives) in 
New Delhi in August last year. It sees in this a vehicle of mutu- 
al cooperation for peace and economic development, although 
acknowledging that “problems and disputes remain in their 
bilateral relations... .” 

4. China sees herself as a developing Third World coun- 
try and seeks to promote South-South cooperation. It also 
favors a restructuring of the international economic order 
(North-South relations). India is similarly active in these areas, 
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and there is a strong community of interests between the 
world’s two largest developing countries in pursuit of these ob- 
jectives. But this potential can only be tapped if their relations 
are Improved, preferably to the point of normalization. 

5. China has come to recognize in India a fairly advanced 
developing country which is playing an increasingly important 
economic and technical role in the development of a large 
number of Third World countries. A Chinese analysis makes 
these points in this regard: (a) India has 2.5 million scientists 
and technician and a relatively integrated industrial system 
comprising such sophisticated fields as atomic energy, oil ex- 
ploration, agricultural research and solar energy. (b) India 
has already established economic, trade and technical relations 
with more than 60 Asian and African countries. Its trade with 
Third World countries has increased by 910 per cent from 
7,900 million rupees in 1971—1972 to 71,800 million rupees in 
1980-81. (c) India’s consulting services are making great head- 
way in Third World countries; it has 200 consulting com- 
panies with more than 20,000 experts and advisers. In the 
last five years (as of 1983), India won project contracts worth 
U.S.$7 billion, and there are more than one million Indians 
working in the Middle East and North Africa accounting for 
annual foreign exchange remittances between U.S.$2 to 3 
billion. (d) It is also involved in joint ventures in 204 projects, 
with 178 of them in Third World countries, And it is aiding 
more than 30 countries in hundreds of projects, mostly by 
providing material and equipment. In other words, India is a 
country of great real and potential capability despite its wide 
poverty. 

6. Tibet seems to have retreated into the background as an 
issue between India and China. There is no open rebellion in 
Tibet and there is no popular support for this in India. And 
in the post-Mao period, Beijing has taken a series of steps 
designed to woo Tibetans living in Tibet and overseas, par- 
ticularly in wooing their god-king, the Dalai Lama, who con- 
tinues to live in exile in India. Conditions in Tibet seem to 
have improved generally because of relatively liberal Chinese 
policies there in politics, economy and cultural matters. At 
Beijing’s informal invitation, a number of missions, led by the 
Dalai Lama’s emissaries, have visited Tibet. Although China 
has so far failed to persuade or prevail on the Dalai Lama to 
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return to Tibet, for whom the native Tibetans’ veneration is 
undiminished, he has, however, welcomed and appreciated 
China’s relatively liberal policies in that region. India apparent- 
ly seems satisfied with China’s initiatives to sort out its Tibetan 
problem and will be happy to have this issue out of the way. 
All in all, India is no longer the tottering giant of the 1960s only 
needing a push from China to disintegrate, but is a going concern 
of considerable regional weight and hence worthy of Beijing’s atten- 
tion and cultivation. 


DOUBTS IN INDIA 


As for India, it favors a measured development of Sino-Indian 
relations without overlooking the centrality of the border question. 
(Beijing rather would have the border issue relegated into the back- 
ground to concentrate on other areas.) But a settlement of the 
border dispute cannot be seen in isolation from regional and global 
factors. Besides, New Delhi has doubts regarding China’s attitude 
over a host of matters: 

1. China continues to regard Sikkim as a sovereign state. 
Only last year, NGNA referred to Sikkim in those terms. It 
may be recalled that when Sikkim was incorporated into India 
in the 1970s thus ending its status as an Indian protectorate 
(which also China did not recognize), Beijing’s reaction was 
very hostile. It had then stated that China “absolutely does 
not recognize India’s illegal annexation of Sikkim and firmly 
supports the people of Sikkim in their just struggle for national 
independence and sovereignty against Indian expansionists.” 
India apparently contrasts this with its own recognition of 
Tibet as a part of China, despite doubts about its constitutional 
validity. 

2. The status of Bhutan (and its relations with China) is 
another contentious issue, Although Bhutan is a sovereign state 
and a member of the United Nations, its foreign relations are 
subject to New Delhi’s advice under a treaty signed between 
them after India’s independence. Bhutan too has a boundary 

problem with China and the two countries have recently held 
inconclusive official talks on this issue. India does not dispute 
Bhutan’s sovereign status but is apprehensive about China’s 
possible designs to subvert its special relations with the strate- 

-` gically sensitive Himalayan border state. Similarly, New Delhi 

does not take kindly to China’s political games in Nepal, such 
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as its support of Kathmandu’s proposal to be declared as a 
zone of peace. For India, Bhutan and Nepal are important 
buffer zones; Tibet having been already incorporated into 
China. Therefore, any Chinése attempt to undermine New 
Delhi’s special ties with these two Himalayan states has a direct 
bearing on India’s security. It would, therefore, very much 
want China to accept and respect India’s special interests in 
regard to them.. | 

3. Doubts persist about China’s sincerity regarding “non- 
interference” in India’s northeastern region where tribal in- 
surgencies continue to exist. There has apparently been some 
scaling down of China’s involvement but the persistence of in- 
surgent groups do raise questions about how they are being 
financed, trained and equipped. In this connection, Burma’s 
case is illustrative where China’s assistance to communists and 
other insurgencies continues to flow contrary to’ assurances. 

4. China’s relations with India’s neighbors remain a matter 
of disquiet. The Sino-Pakistan equation has assumed a new 
dimension with reports of nuclear cooperation between them. 
There has been a proliferation of such reports from American 
and other Western sources, attributed to official leaks in 
Washington, pointing to active cooperation between Pakistan 
“and China in nuclear weapons technology. According to 
Senator Alan Cranston’s recent Congressional testimony, Paki- 
stan has been receiving assistance from China since late-1970s 
in the designing of an atomic bomb. A British daily, Financial 
‘Times, has quoted unnamed Washington sources pointing to 
the presence of Chinese nuclear scientists in Pakistan’s nuclear 
facilities. It adds that the U.S. believes that China is trading 
its experience as a nuclear weapons state against Pakistan’s 
advanced technical knowhow in centrifuge uranium enrich- 
ment technology which it has illicitly acquired through one of 
‘its nucléar scientists who worked at the URENCO plant in 
Holland. The shelving of Sino-U.S. nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment against this backdrop gives added credence to these re- 
ports. This hew factor raises serious misgivings in New Delhi 
about China’s professed interest in:subcontinental peace and 
stability, because China cannot be unaware that it might ac- 
tually be starting a nuclear arms race in the subcontinent if 
Pakistan were to acquire atomic weapons. 

Regarding India’s other neighbors, their proclivity to rush 
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to China for moral and material support against India is not 


considered helpful. For instance, President Jayewardene of Sri 
= Lanka recently visited China to hold talks about a perceived 
security threat from India in view of the separatist movement 
` in its northern and eastern parts by the Tamils. This has been 


followed by the visit to Sri Lanka of China’s Air Force com- 
mander to personally assess and identify a possible military 
role for China, presumably by way of training and equipment 
supplies. In the same way, Bangladesh is assured of China’s 
moral and material support in the general context of its prickly 
relations with India. 

New Delhi does not object to China’s bilateral relations with 
India’s neighbors but when these are conceived and nurtured - 
in the context of their problems with India, Beijing increasingly 
assumes the role of their mentor and protector against a “hos- 
tile” India. | 

5. Although China is now less testy on the question of Indo- 
Soviet relations, it still does not think that India is completely 
independent of Moscow’s influence which is resented in New 
Delhi. Beijing would like to further wean away New Delhi 
from Russia. At the same time, India is determined not to 
allow China to damage its close relations with the Soviet 
Union, India, therefore, remains wary of China’s perceived 
attempts to drive a wedge between New Delhi and Moscow. 
Indo-Soviet ties are valued not only in their bilateral context 
but also because, not uncommonly, New Delhi senses danger 
from a Sino-U.S. strategic equation with Pakistan as its inte- 


gral part. The Soviet-connection, therefore, is an important 


balancing factor from India’s viewpoint. 


To sum up, the relationship between India and China is a very 
complex one. The expanded scope of Sino-Indian official dialogue 
to include discussions on regional and global issues of mutual con- 


cern should hopefully narrow down and/or remove misunderstand- 
ings and help unfreeze their rigid positions on the border question 
too. The process of normalization is bound to be.a slow one. But 
it is no mean achievement, considering nearly a thirty-year history 


of armed confrontation and hostile coexistence, that India and 
China are now, at least, talking to each other rather than at each 
other. 
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NOTE 


1 These are: (i) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; 
(ii) mutual non-aggression; (iii) mutual non-interference; (iv) equality and mutual 
benefit, and (v) peaceful coexistence. 
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HE 1980s, sometimes called the “dangerous decade,” is 
likely to witness a further spread of nuclear technology in 
the developing countries of the world. The problem of 

nuclear proliferation, it is typically argued, will not only strain the 
international system but lead to more wars and conflicts. To situate 
this problem, it is moreover asserted that the international system 
has become very complex: that it has spawned a host of actors, 
issues and means. There is thus a profusion of actors on the inter- 
national scene e.g., states, international organizations, multi-nation- 
al enterprises, national liberation movements and other sub-national 
groupings. Issues like the transfer of technology, search for a just 
socio-economic international order and access to energy and raw 
materials have, it is maintained, increased the militancy of these 
actors. This has, therefore, sharpened the debate between security 
and development. The spread of civil nuclear technology and of 
military nuclear options occupies in this picture both the place of 
conflictual issues and means to implement the goals of national 
policy.’ 

In this article, we will be discussing three main themes. First, an 
attempt is made to describe Pakistan’s nuclear program: its nuclear 
facilities; sources of nuclear technology; domestic fuel potential; 
the level of technical education; nuclear suppliers, and the official 
policy with regards to nuclear proliferation. The second section 
deals with primary incentives propelling the Pakistani drive for 
nuclear option and, in this context, the controversy around the 
“Islamic Bomb” is analyzed with a view to separate fact from fic- 
tion. And finally, the third portion challenges the oft-repeated 
hypothesis about the spread of nuclear weapons and its correlation 
with wars and instability in the international system. The conclusion 
sums up the arguments that nuclear proliferation, as a process, is 
not inherently dangerous or destabilizing; that if it is slow and 
gradual, it is healthy for the international environment; that it can 
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be slowed but not prevented from occurring, and that the roots of 
international tension lie in other causative factors rather than nu- 
clear proliferation per se. 

Since the last decade, nuclear proliferation as a term has acquired 
rather pejorative overtones. For the purposes of this study, nuclear 
proliferation means the “process by which one country after another 
comes into possession of nuclear delivery systems or attains the right 
to deliver the use of nuclear weapons possessed by another power.” 
More specifically, it is used to identify the problem of new states 
acquiring independent control of nuclear weapons by any means. 
Nuclear proliferation as a process may acquire either of the two 
forms: vertical.or horizontal. While the former refers to the multi- 
plication of nuclear weapons in the hands of a state already pos- 
sessing some, the latter is used to indicate the en of nuclear 
weapons in the hands of new states.” 

Related to nuclear proliferation, frequently used are terms like: 
nuclear device, nuclear explosive and nuclear weapons.’ More often 
used interchangeably, there are some distinctions which need to be 
kept in mind. 

While the term nuclear device can be thought of as an assembly 
of parts and equipment which could be set up somewhere, pre- 
sumably at a test site as a proof of principle experiment, it need 
not be reliably transportable or, until tested, predictable in per- 
formance. It could be used for political purposes to signal that the 
testing state had begun at the outer circle of the weapon states. 
Somewhere in between a nuclear explosive would be the next step, 
something portable, although probably still requiring time to set up 
and prepare, exemplified by the peaceful nuclear explosives devel- 
oped by the U.S. and the Soviet Union. And finally, a nuclear 
weapon implies further refinement in design and weapon to produce 
a reliable, predictable bomb capable of being carried by missiles, 
aircraft or other means—one that a head of a state or a military 
commander would be willing to rely upon to perform as advertised. 


PAKISTANI NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


‘Pakistan has at present two reactors in operation—one research 
and one power reactor.* The power reactor, called KANUPP, is 
located in Karachi. Of CANDU variety and supplied by Canadian 
General Electric, it is fueled by natural uranium and requires heavy 
water for its operation. Its electric generating capacity is 125 MWe 
but so far its performance has not been very satisfactory. In fact, it 
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was shut down temporarily in 1979-1980 due to the termination 
of fuel supplies and recall of the Canadian technicians. 

There are plans afoot for the construction of another 600-900 
MWe nuclear power plant at Chashma. Recently a Spanish firm 
was reported to have received a contract to design this plant with 
the participation of the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission 
(PAEC) and a Pakistani engineering company. However, the 
Pakistani program, though ambitious, is behind schedule. According 
to the Business Times (Kuala Lumpur) : 

“Following the Chashma plant, the country will need one 
nuclear power plant every alternate year, letting the share of 
nuclear power grow from the present 137 MW to 1,340 MW 
in 1985 to 4,940 MW in 1990, to 15,935 MW in 2000, when 
the total generating capacity is planned to be raised to 26,400 
MW.” 

As the above statement shows, Pakistan has to travel a long road 
toward nuclear power-generation. Were it to acquire the required 
power reactors and have easy access to enriched uranium and heavy 
water, it could then develop an independent source of fuel cycle, 
which could later produce a sufficiently large quantity of plutonium. 

The Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission (PAEC) was created 
in 1959 and is responsible for running the country’s nuclear pro- 
gram. With resource constraints and great dependence on the Per- 
sian Gulf oil supplies, the need to develop alternative sources of 
energy is acute, Although the Gommission’s interests converge on 
conventional reactors, the interest In reprocessing and breeder re- 
actors is growing.’ 


A. Nuclear Research Facilities 


The principle nuclear research center is the Pakistan Institute of 
Science and Technology (PINSTECH) in Nilore, near Rawalpindi. 
It was established in 1965 with special emphasis to provide research 
and training facilities for nuclear scientists and technicians, It has 
a research reactor, established in 1969 (5 MW), and has lately 
evolved into a center for nuclear studies, which provide graduate 
course in nuclear engineering. The Pakistan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (PAEC) has also established agriculture centers utilizing 
nuclear radiation in Faisalabad and Tandojam, and is building the 
nuclear institute for food and agriculture at ‘Tarnab, near Peshawer. 
Moreover, the PAEC has established nuclear medicine centers at 
Karachi, Lahore, Multan, Jomshoro and Peshawer; has completed 
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another at Larkana, and is planning the largest nuclear medical 
center at Islamabad. Nuclear power is also being planned for 
desalination of the sea water off the coast of Southern Sind pro- 
vince in Mekran for irrigation of arid areas. In addition to the 
above facilities, the Rawalpindi Engineering Research Laboratory 
has a prominent role in the engineering expansion of Pakistan’s 
nuclear power program.’ 


B. Sources of Nuclear Technology 


As mentioned above, in 1976 the Pakistani nuclear program re- 
ceived a setback following the recall of Canadian technicians and 
termination of the fuel supplies, Although the domestic expertise 
was able to restart, fuel and operate the plant (KANUPP), it has 
not been able to design and build nuclear power reactors. However, 
some progress was registered in fabricating some replacement parts 
for the reactor, and to make special alloys for some components; 
also designing and building certain associated industrial facilities, 
including a plant for the indigenous production of nuclear fuel and 
a heavy water facility.’ 

While the fate of the large-scale reprocessing plant at Chashma 
is uncertain, efforts are afoot to construct a small-scale reprocessing 
plant at PINSTECH. Also reported are attempts to build a gas- 
centrifuge plant at Kahuta using foreign designs with some modi- 
fications. This secret procurement of different component parts of 
this plant through foreign firms was responsible for cancellation of 
certain U.S. military and economic aid to Pakistan under the 
Symington amendment of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Pakistan’s technical level base is limited. Besides the shortage of 
the required number of scientists and technicians, the country lacks 
an industrial infrastructure. It is therefore building its capacity of 
cement plants, a large steel mill, a heavy mechanical complex and 
a heavy forage and foundry plant. But the country needs to develop 
the industries regarded as essential to a nuclear power program, 
including electronics, metallurgy, precision-machinery and chemi- 
cals. In a word, it can be said that the Pakistani nuclear program 
is still embryonic and if it was not given outside help in terms of 
foreign aid, educational training, equipment and nuclear materials, 
it would not be an independent nuclear power. 

Pakistan’s dependence abroad for the promotion of its nuclear 
program is noteworthy. For example, the PINSTECH was involved 
with the U.S, Oak Ridge Nuclear Laboratory and was supplied 
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with parts, equipment and scientific data and information. The 
U.S. helped build the research reactor and even supplied heavy 
water. The Canadians supplied the KANUPP reactor and also 
heavy water together with technical help for running the reactor. 

This dependence has become more manifest with covert pur- 
chasing efforts in the nuclear market abroad by the Pakistani gov- 
ernment. These include: the electrical inverters from the U.K. and 
Canada; stainless steel vessels from Italy; aluminium rods, vacuum 
pumps and uranium fluoridation plants from West Germany, and 
a vacuum valves evaporation and condensation system from Switz- 
erland.’ In recent past, the Soviet Union has expressed desire to sell 
nuclear reactors but has tied its deliveries with strict and complete 
control over the sale of technology. 


C. Domestic Fuel 


In Pakistan there has been some successful finds of uranium, 
albeit of low quality in the Dera Ghazi Khan district (Punjab). In 
the late 1960s a reserve of 100,000 tons was reportedly revealed 
and the fuel for KANUPP appears to have come from domestic 
uranium.” Large supplies of uranium-oxide, commonly called 
“yellow cake,” have been directly acquired from Niger and indi- 
rectly from Niger through Libya." According to the Department 
of Defense estimate, the KANUPP reactor might produce .about 
55 kg. of total plutonium a year, out of which 76 per cent would 
be the fissionable isotope PU-2309. 

There are also unconfirmed reports of indigenous production of 
heavy water, which is used primarily to keep KANUPP in opera- 
tion. In this connection, a 15-ton heavy water plant is under con- 
struction, or operational, near Multan. As for the Chashma plant 
contracted to the French, all plans were given ere its cancellation 
in 1978. Moreover, the design for the uranium enrichment plant 
using centrifuge system was reportedly secretly acquired by a Paki- 
stani nuclear scientist employed at the Almelo installation of 
URENCO; the components were acquired through different sources 
from abroad. te oO 


D. Technical Education 


The technical and scientific level of nuclear education in Paki- 
stan is, at best, modest. ‘The PAEC’s reactor school, established in 
1969, is presently the Genter for Nuclear Studies. Through affilia- 
tion with the Quaid e Azam University at Islamabad, the center 
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offers postgraduate nuclear engineering degrees after an 18 month 
period. A sizable portion of Pakistani scientists were trained in the 
U.S., Canada and West Germany in the 1960s and 1970s. A lot of 
technical personnel are working abroad, particularly in the Arab 
Middle East. By the late 1970s there was some incentive to return 
home because of better research and monetary rewards. It is esti- 
mated that by 1972 the PAEC had more than 550 nuclear scien- 
tists and engineers of Master and Ph.D. level.” 


E. Nuclear Suppliers 


Pakistan’s early suppliers were the U.S. and Canada. Whereas 
the Canadians provided a small, heavy water type power reactor, 
uranium and technical assistance, the U.S. initially provided a re- 
search reactor and heavy water. Later, however, the number of 
nuclear supplier countries substantially increased. Among these are 
West Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Niger, Norway, 
Spain, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The private 
firms of these countries have sold Pakistan the following things: ” 

1. West Germany Uranium hexafluoride plant; also alu- 
minum rods, vacuum pumps and other equipment. 

2. France Equipment potentially used in Pakistan repro- 
cessing plants including dissolvers, evaporators, mixer-settlers 

. and special vessels; also spectometry equipment. 

3. Italy Special steel vessels by an Italian firm, a sub- 
sidiary of France. 

4. Netherlands 6,200 tubes of special steel. 
` 5. Niger 110 tons of uranium yellow cake. 

6. Norway Zirconium tubes. 

4. Spain Contract for Chashma nuclear power plant: 

light water reactor 600-900 MWe. 

8. Switzerland Parts and equipment for the uranium- 
enrichment plant: include evaporators, condensors, electrical 
Inverters, quality control equipment and French filters. 

9. Turkey Reselling U.S. supplied inverters from Europe 
‘to Pakistan, presumably for the enrichment facility. 

10. U.K. 31 electrical inverters and a metal finishing 
-plarit. | | 

11. U.S. No longer a notable supplier. Following the 1953 
' Atoms for Peace Project till mid-1970 nuclear cooperation. 
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F. Official Line on Nuclear Program 


The central thrust of the official line of the Pakistani govern- 
ment, like other near-nuclear countries, has all along been that the 
pursued nuclear program is peaceful in nature and is not geared 
toward the development of a nuclear arsenal. For example, Pres- 
ident Zia-ul Haq, speaking in Rawalpindi on July 27, 1979, said 
that Pakistan’s nuclear program is “peaceful and that in view of 
the paucity of energy resources Pakistan has no option but to ac- 
quire nuclear technology.” On a later occasion, commenting further 
he maintained: “I assure you that we shall remain steadfast in our 
noble resolve and will not compromise on national interest. We 
shall bear our vicissitudes ourselves. We shall lift our burden. We 
shall eat crumbs but will not allow our national interest to be com- 
promised in any manner whatsoever.” Continuing the same theme, 
he was more explicit in that he reserved the right to decide to 
detonate a nuclear explosive device if this was required for the 
further development of Pakistan’s atomic power energetics.” And 
finally in an interview he stated: 

“Our nuclear energy exclusively serves peaceful purpose... 
We have suggested that the Indian Ocean, the entire region, 
be declared a denuclearized zone, and we have stated that the 
have-not must be granted guarantees by the countries having 
such weapons. After all, this whole thing is a policy of peaceful 
utilization.” 

Debunking the late prime minister Z. A. Bhutto’s oft-quoted need 
for an “Islamic Bomb,” President Zia-ul Haq deemed it as political- 
ly motivated and ultimately irresponsible.” 

Defending the peaceful nature of Pakistan’s nuclear program, 
the Chairman of the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission (PAEC), 
Dr. Munir Ahmad, said in October 1980 that “despite Western 
propaganda opposing Pakistan’s acquision of recycling technology, 
Pakistan was committed to the peaceful development of nuclear 
energy, for it understands the dangers of nuclear proliferation.” 

In this connection the Acting Permanent Representative of Paki- 
stan at the United Nations in February 1981 denied rumors about 
collaboration with Libya as ill-founded and deliberately planted by 
Zionist circles to malign Islamic, Third World and non-aligned 
countries and said that the bogey is to hide Israel’s own intentions 
of a secret nuclear weapons development program.” 

In the same vein, the Pakistani foreign minister in an interview 
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with the Indian daily Hindu in May 1981 said that Pakistan’s nu- 
clear program was not geared to weapon capability but the country 
reserved the right, if and when proper, to carry out suitable tests; 
for, if the nuclear powers could do so it would be discriminatory 
to prohibit others. 

A thematic analysis of the above statements cautions us to ana- 
lyze them in their context and with attention to the person making 
them. For example, if officials of the government are speaking be- 
fore some international forum they are defensive and take pains to 
stress the peaceful nature of the nuclear program; on the other 
hand, while speaking to restive parliaments and opposition groups 
they do not foreclose the possibility of carrying out peaceful nu- 
clear tests if the national interest of their country so demands. Also, 
when directing toward regional rivals implicit threats, they tend to 
repeat their need to keep their nuclear options open. 


G. Future Potential 


At the moment it is not clear whether Pakistan is in a position 
to produce any weapon-grade material. It is trying to complete both 
its uranium-enrichment plant and the reprocessing plant but the 
state of progress is not known. By the 1ggos Pakistan hopes that it 
might be able to produce 50 kg. of plutonium a year, although of 
uncertain quality, Also, by then it might be able to produce a light 
water nuclear power plant. 

As far as the future potential is concerned, it is conjectured that 
reprocessing results will be achieved by 1990. There are rumors 
afloat that a nuclear test somewhere underground could occur at 
any time. However, there are reasons to suspect a delay in the nu- 
clear program due to the recent package of military aid to Pakistan, 
which is in some ways linked to the forfeiture of the nuclear weapon 
option. 

If the plans as projected before continue, Pakistan could have 
one large (600-900 MWe) nuclear power plant near completion 
and perhaps another in construction. If light water reactors are 
used, they would require low-enriched uranium which would have 
to be imported. For this reprocessing, facility at Chashma would 
be useful if completed by then; the PINSTECH smaller plant can 
only take care of KANUPP. If a high water reactor is used, then 
the nuclear fuel would have to be imported, which would increase 
dependence on foreign countries. 
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INCENTIVES FOR NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 


Any nation embarking on a nuclear weapon program has, firstly, 
to possess adequate technical capability and, secondly, the political 
will or motivation. There are always some disincentives operating 
on nation-states against going nuclear in the military field. These 
include: the fear of a corresponding response by their neighbors to 
do the same; reluctance to disturb stable political relations with 
alliance partners; fear of military or economic sanctions by the 
superpowers; concern with maintaining military control over nu- 
clear arsenals in the face of civil disruption or terrorist attack; 
respect for the international norms tabooing the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons, and finally, the domestic political and economic 
costs of diverting scarce financial and technical resources into a nu- 
clear program. 

Obviously the primary, if not the only, factor motivating the 
new nations toward a nuclear program is their security perceptions. 
This security perception may vary from state to state depending 
upon the type of adversary, the capability of the individual state 
and its regional environment. There are, for example, some coun- 
tries which are gripped with an acute security phobia about sur- 
vival as independent entities. Among these are Israel, Pakistan, 
South Korea and South Africa.” In the case of Pakistan its three 
recurring conflicts with India over Kashmir in 1948, 1965, 1971— 
particularly the last one leading to Indian military intervention and 
severence of the eastern wing of the country—has intensified this 
threat. The pressures for increased security have arisen with the 
Indian detonation of a peaceful nuclear device and the incorpora- 
tion, through military force, of the border state of Sikkim. At the 
same time, increased pressures have been felt by its smaller neigh- 
bors, Nepal and Bangladesh. Simultaneously, Indian encourage- 
ment of the Afghan government since Pakistan’s inception have 
generated pervading insecurity on its western borders with Afghani- 
stan; this has become more acute with the Soviet large-scale mili- 
tary intervention in Afghanistan in December 1979. India, as a 
large neighbor and a regional power, has done little to assuage 
Pakistani fears and thus reduce its incentives to opt for a nuclear 
program; rather, its overbearing demands to be acknowledged as 
a regional overlord and insistent attempts to “Finlandize” South 
Asia have sharpened threat perceptions. Moreover, it is closely 
allied to a superpower (the Soviet Union) through a Mutual 
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Friendship Treaty whereas Pakistan’s military ties with the U. S. 
are only covered by the bilateral Defense Agreement of 1959.” 

The nuclear weapons, if attained at any stage, are meant as 
equalizers, given the conventional superiority faced by Pakistan. 
They act as a deterrent but could be used conceivably for tactical 
application against enemy forces as a last resort measure. This is 
succinctly summed up by R. W. Helms and D. R. Westervelt of 
Los Almos: 

“We are convinced that individual states base their nuclear 
weapons’ decision primarily, if not exclusively, on the percep- 
tions of local and largely conventional threats, and that the 
arms race behavior of the superpowers is relevant only in that 
it can only serve as a political excuse for pushing already well- 
perceived national interests.” 

Besides security threats and regional rivalries ee is the prestige 
factor. In a sense, this springs from a lack of recognition and status 
accorded in the comity of nations. Pakistan faced this syndrome of 
neglect and devaluation after its 1971 military defeat by India, 
when India emerged as the regional military power in the subcon- 
tinent. Furthermore, India’s prestige was considerably enhanced 
when it gained entrance into the privileged “nuclear club” of big 
powers. Besides India, countries ike Argentina, Egypt, Brazil and 
former Iran under the Shah have all vied for regional power 
status.” This, however, does not mean that security considerations 
were absent altogether: in fact, both merged together toward opting 
for ambitious nuclear programs. In Pakistan’s case another fac- 
tor has entered into the decision: hurt pride. When pressure was 
exerted by the U.S. on its nuclear supplier France to cancel the 
reprocessing deal with Pakistan and the U.S, military and economic 
aid programs were terminated under the Symington amendment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, the government made all efforts to go 
it alone and procure component parts through alternative sources. 
Pakistan, according to many strategic writers, is a classic case of a 
country carrying out a “successful nuclear coup d’etat” by pro- 
curing nuclear technology piece meal from alternative sources and 
breaking the rules set up by the nuclear-haves to prevent the spread 
of nuclear proliferation. For Pakistan, its treatment is seen as dis- 
criminatory, particularly when India was given preferential treat- 
ment in the supply of nuclear fuel by the U.S. 

Lastly, since the 1973 Arab-Israeli conflict and particularly after 
the successful oil embargo by the Arab states, both India and 
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Pakistan have been competing for influence in the Middle East. 
India, mainly through its reasonably developed industrial and tech- 
nical infrastructure and trained manpower, and Pakistan, through 
its military cooperation and export of technical and unskilled man- 
power to these countries, are playing a substantial role in the devel- 
opment of these countries. Nonetheless, Pakistan because of its 
Islamic background enjoys special affinity with the Arab Middle 
East, and has used this advantage to preempt Indian influence and 
check its penetration in the area. 


THE “ISLAMIC BOMB” CONTROVERSY 


In this connection, the debate, which raged in 1979—1980 about 
the “Islamic Bomb,” with charges of secret cooperation between 
Libya and Pakistan, comes to the fore. While this so-called nuclear 
collaboration is not substantiated and remains at best speculative, 
there were certain developments that fueled suspicions in the 
Western countries. ‘They can be summarized as follows. First, the 
period 1978—1979 saw a revival of Islamic fundamentalism in the 
Muslim world and assertions of militancy, particularly following 
the Iranian Revolution. Second, this was a period when Pakistan’s 
relations with the U.S. reached the lowest point in their history 
following termination of aid and pressures to forego the building 
of the reprocessing plant. ‘Third, Pakistan’s hectic nuclear shopping 
in many countries and the Libyan government’s attempts to buy a 
nuclear reactor from China and the Soviet Union; also reported 
visits by Foreign Minister Major Jalloud to Pakistan. Fourth, close 
military and economic links between the two countries; also, per- 
sonal and very warm relationship between Colonel Qaddafi and 
the late charismatic prime minister of Pakistan, Z. A. Bhutto. Fifth, 
Pakistan’s refusal to sign the 1968 Non- Proliferation Treaty, And 
lastly, the International Conference on the “Defense of the Muslim 
World” held in London 1979 in which various proposals—e.g. the 
Islamic Institute of Defense Technology; the establishment of a 
data bank of Muslim experts in the development of defense organi- 
zations; industrial projects to sustain deterrent defense systems; 
Islamic bank for strategic minerals; defense institutions of each 
country to familiarize themselves with Islamic concepts of warfare, 
and a committee of military experts fully qualified in the field of 
Islamic studies—were mooted and planned in future.” 

Aside from these developments, the last testament by Bhutto be- 
fore his death by execution is frequently quoted as an eminent 
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proof of Pakistan’s open commitment for a nuclear bomb. In his 
words: . 
“We know that Israel and South Africa have full nuclear 
capability. The Christian, Jewish and Hindu civilizations have 
the capability. The Communist powers also possess it. Only 
the Islamic civilization was without it, but that position was 
about to change.” (Emphasis added) .” ` 

Whether Bhutto’s last words were an honest revelation, or a 
dying man’s histrionics, which he was adept at in his political 
career, the “Islamic Bomb” thesis is in wide circulation. While it 
seems improbable that a country would share a nuclear weapon 
with another, however friendly it may be, for the attendent risks it 
entails, the “Islamic Bomb” serves Pakistani leadership in many 
plausible ways.” 

1. Pakistan wants to capture the leadership of the Muslim 
world and wants to undercut India’s economic and, political 
influence in the Arab Middle East. 

2. By associating Islam with nuclear efforts it hopes not 
only for petro-dollars from the Arab countries but also to enlist 
greater support for its economic and military programs. 

3. The “Islamic Bomb” ploy is an effort to avoid political 
embarrassment in the world and a- diffusion tactic—t.e: to 
spread blame, if any, to the 43 Muslim countries in the world. 

4. To garner Muslim support against strong Indian criti- 
cism against its acquisition of nuclear weapons. 

5. By calling it an “Islamic Bomb,” Pakistan can promote 
the anti-Zionist aspect of the enterprise. 

6. ‘To gain further legitimacy for the regime—treligion has 
been the rallying cry of politicians to muster national support 
and seek diversion from domestic problems. 

7. And finally, by forging a solid Muslim front on a rising 
crest of Islamic fundamentalism in the world, exercise strong 

_bargaining power with the U.S. and West European nations. 

In sum, Pakistani thinking is summed up, though very naively, 
in these words about the acquisition of the bomb: “The Iranians 
have oil, Indians have Carter as well as the device—it is oa fair 
that Pakistanis should have at least the bomb.”””- 

As pointed out, the “Islamic Bomb” controversy is manifold: 
moreover, the issue of nuclear proliferation, like any other contro- 
versial issue in international politics, has its proponents and oppo- 
nents. The supporters of nuclear proliferation, in justifying their 
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argument, frequently advance the view often referred to as the 
“porcupine theory.” According to this theory, a state with a modest 
nuclear weapons arsenal possesses the capability to “walk like a 
porcupine through the forest of international affairs: no threat to 
its neighbors, too prickly for predators to swallow.” This theory 
has been given full-fledged advocacy by writers like A. L. Burns” 
(1957), Morton Kaplan” (1957), F. H. Hinsley” (1963), General 
N. Pierre M. Gallois? (1960s), Richard N. Rosecrance” (1963) 
and K. Subrahmanyam” (in the 1970s). 

The anti-proliferationists cite many reasons as to why nuclear 
proliferation is inherently dangerous. For example, according to 
them, the multiplication of different centers of independent nuclear 
decisions increases the chances of a nuclear war simply on the statis- 
tical basis. Besides, the acquisition of nuclear weapons by one nation 
sets off a corresponding chain reaction in its neighboring states andl 
thus leads to the general deterioration of the international system. 
At the same time, it could lead to an increase in the incidents of 
erratic and irresponsible behavior by certain states. 

Moreover, it is assumed that problems of adequate command 
and control within the new nuclear states will complicate the situa- 
tions leading to miscalculation; unauthorized use of nuclear weapons 
by subordinates who take matters into their own hands; the dangers 
of accidental detonation of nuclear explosives; also, seizure of 
weapons by terrorist groups and zealots,*® and the future transfer of 
power to immoderate successor regimes.” 


RESTRAINED PROLIFERATION 


Most of the above arguments seem to sound very convincing. Yet 
they need a reasoned analysis and the assumptions embedded in 
these generalizations are questionable. To be sure, most of these are 
founded on the worst imaginable fears and anxieties which may 
never come to pass. Strategic scholars, most often, are strategic 
worrlers and are wont to take up the worst scenarios. ‘The problem 
with most of the scenarios is that they are made up of odd elements; 
moreover, they feature only one player; and while they depict the 
failure and breakdown of the deterrence mechanism, they fail to 
take into consideration the “warm up” session of previous events 
and the intermediary role of other factors which prevent the break- 
down of deterrence mechanism.* 

Contrary to alarmist projections, the rate of nuclear proliferation 
has been rather restrained and restricted, as is seen from the num- 
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ber of nuclear countries and the gap between their dates of going 
nuclear. For instance, the chronological sequence of countries attain- 
ing nuclear arsenals is like this: the U.S., 1945; the U.S.S.R., 1949 
(after 4 years); the U.K., 1952 (after 3 years); France, 1960 
(after 8 years); China, 1964 (after 4 years), and India, 1974 
(although PNE after 10. years). 

Despite this proliferation of new nuclear powers the strategic 
nuclear balance remains bipolar. A bipolar world is more secure 
and safe insofar as the boundaries are sharply defined and the vital 
interests clearly demarcated; contrariwise, in a multipolar system 
the boundaries are ill-defined and the strength of coalitions is 
not known which may prompt risks, In the foreseeable future, there 
is not likely any threat to the bipolar strategic balance prevailing 
between the two superpowers, even given a shift in alliances. 

The hypothesis regarding military or immoderate governments 
provoking a nuclear holocaust is without any meaningful correla- 
tion. First, the military given their propensity to command armies 
and squadrons are hesitant to command nuclear weapons which 
detract from their pride in their professions. And moreover, nuclear 
weapons induce uncertainty and anxiety which the military are 
always reluctant to undergo.” 

As far as the irrationality argument is concerned, this is again, 
a case of cultural condescension. Every nation is basically mterested 
in its national survival under any circumstances. Even Amin and 
Qaddafi, two often quoted examples of being irrational leaders, 
have demonstrated restraint in face of impulsive action. As an 
illustration, for example, Amin showed restraint when Britain 
threatened action against his reckless killing. In another exam- 
ple, Qaddafi and Anwar Sadat, who were both openly hostile to 
one another after 1973, launched commando attacks and air raids 
on each others territories but neither side let the attacks get out of 
hand and Qaddafi proved forbearing and amenable to mediation. 
There are many other examples when other Arab leaders have been 
deterred from taking any inordinate risk not because of any intri- 
cate rational calculus, but because they, like other rulers, are “sensi- 
tive to costs.” One has to be careful to understand the wild and 
egocentric utterances of some of the Third World leaders as artiful 
bargaining devices in what Thomas Schelling has called the “ration- 
ality of the irrational.” If the “madness” level is to be compared, 
then according to a notable African writer Ali Mazrui,” the 
Northern hemisphere has produced in our lifetime Adolf Hitler and 
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Joseph Stalin which have perpetrated immense damage to human 
life. Nuclear bombs were dropped on Nagasaki and Hiroshima by 
the U.S. and their ill-effects are lingering even today in Japan. 

There is always mentioned the fear of a preemptive strike which 
may lead to an uncontrolled nuclear escalation. For a successful 
preemptive strike one needs to have an effective second strike capa- 
bility; as far as a preventive strike is concerned, we have the classic 
case of the Israeli strike on the Iraqi reactor in June 1981. It did 
not lead to a general war between the two countries. 

It is also naive to infer that since a nation-state is radical in its 
outlook, it will be the same in the use of nuclear weapons. The 
Chinese were very aggressive at least in their foreign policy rhetoric 
until they were sobered with the acquisition of the nuclear weapon. 
Perhaps countries elsewhere could also learn to “grow up” with the 
responsibility of being a nuclear power. 

What is often feared about the spread of nuclear weapons is that 
they may produce “radical historical discontinuity.” There is a 
lurking fear about the breakdown of the structure of dominance 
of the general international political/legal order by proliferating 
nuclear powers. While a sudden proliferation will surely load the 
system inordinately, slow and restrained proliferation will give the 
system enough time to adapt and adjust to it. If the postwar period 
with its absence of a nuclear war has come about because the deter- 
rence principle has worked and the international system has ad- 
Justed to it, there is reason to be guardedly optimistic about the 
future. This does not imply that technical and organizational efforts 
be altogether abandoned toward slowing nuclear proliferation, but 
there is a need to shift focus from nuclear proliferation as a cause 
rather than a symptom of tension in the international system. 

In many respects, the nuclear weapon states themselves have con- 
tributed to the cause of nuclear proliferation. In fact it was the 
U.S. government under President Dwight Eisenhower that launched 
the Atoms for Peace program in 1953 for the peaceful application 
of nuclear technology. It was the Indian nuclear explosion of 1974. 
which alerted the developed nations of nuclear technology passing 
to the developing countries.* Concern was further reinforced by 
the controversial deals signed in 1975—76 by France and West Ger- 
many with South Korea, Pakistan and Brazil involving “sensitive 
facilities.” The U.S. has been, until recently, the world leader in 
nuclear power development. However, in recent years its dominant 
position in the nuclear market is being challenged by other coun- 
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tries which have launched vigorous nuclear development programs 
and are vying with each other to fill the commercial gap created 
by the U.S. policies. It is estimated that France and West Germany 
are both striving for a larger share of the lucrative market estimated 
to be eventually worth U.S.$295 billion over the period 1971-85. 
Furthermore, countries like Canada, Japan and Sweden are com- 
peting in the market for reactor components. The potential cus- 
tomers are prone, therefore, to shop in these countries, which in 
many cases, follow American designs and use equipment made 
under licensing arrangements with U.S. vendors. But other vendor 
nations offer more liberal financing, less complicated licensing pro- 
cesses, guaranteed fuel deliveries, reprocessing services and, in some 
cases, may be less likely to insist on agreement to strict applications 
of safeguards as a precondition of sale.” 


INCENTIVES FOR PROLIFERATION 


Of worth mentioning is the fact that the U.S. government’s 
policies have been more often than not, carried out with lack of 
organizational knowledge, executive confusion and legislative dis- 
array.“ For example, by discouraging other nations from entering 
the nuclear era, the U.S. government policies of cuts and controls 
have given nations additional incentives to accelerate development 
of indigenous nuclear industries, construct their own breeder reac- 
tors, reprocessing plants and fuel enrichment services and launch 
vigorous research and development programs.” All this is super- 
imposed on the inherent weakness of Nuclear Proliferation Treaty 
and the serious limitations of IAEA.” And above all, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union have, in a rather different but significant way, 
created incentives for nuclear proliferation in the Third World 
countries. This is done by not stopping their vertical proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and the spiralling arms race inspite of SALT I 
and SALT II agreements. In addition to their rising ceilings of 
weapons, the U.S. since 1950 alone has transferred nearly 18,000 
nuclear-capable guided missiles and 8,400 nuclear-capable aircraft 
to various foreign countries. The same can be said of the Soviet 
Union in the Eastern European countries.” Moreover, more than 
half of all U.S. nuclear weapons are stationed abroad or on the 
high seas (e.g. West Germany, the U.K., the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy, Iceland, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the Philippines and 
South Korea.) They are especially susceptible to terrorist attacks, 
theft and seizure for political blackmail, particularly in some of the 
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less-developed countries.” 

In the foregoing discussion we found that Pakistani nuclear pro- 
gram, though primarily of a civil nature, is keeping its nuclear 
weapon option open. ‘Therefore, there is strong reason to believe that 
Pakistan is moving toward a nuclear weapon capability. The main 
impulse is the security factor and Pakistan’s paranoia of Indian 
domination which has been reinforced by the past three decades of 
recurring wars in the subcontinent. 

Allied to the regional concerns, the discriminatory policies of the 
U.S, as regards the transfer of nuclear technology have also led to 
a Pakistani attitude of disdain and defiance. Israel is a classic case 
of a nation acquiring a “bomb in the basement” with U.S. eco- 
nomic and technical help; South Africa has also supposedly con- 
ducted a nuclear test, and despite the Indian test in 1974, the U.S. 
government has been by and large sympathetic to the supply of nu- 
clear fuel for the Tarapur nuclear plant, although there have been 
mutual problems. 

The “Islamic Bomb” controversy moves in both ways. While it is 
used by the West, Israel and India to build up pressures against 
Pakistan from pursuing its nuclear career, it serves Pakistani leaders 
with a good propaganda ploy—the “nuclear have-nots” can go it 
alone with the solidarity of Muslim countries. However, rhetoric 
has to be matched with realities and evocation of high commitment 
does not mean acquiring capability. It is assumed that the nuclear 
program has been somewhat delayed, but is still being pursued 
diligently. 

The examples of countries like Pakistan show that mere technical 
denials and controls are not the answer. The nuclear shopping 
market is now bigger than before and clients have different options, 
if denied by a single supplier. Moreover, there is an overlap between 
commercial and weapon technology, and it is difficult to gauge 
motivations of nations; besides the safeguard system is not satis- 
factory to detect diversion of commercial fuel to a nuclear weapon 
program. 

And lastly, we tried to prove that nuclear proliferation is a symp- 
tom and not a cause of international tension. It is not necessarily 
dangerous or destabilizing as generally outlined by many observers; 
rather, a slow-paced acquisition of nuclear weapons may prove a 
healthy trend in the international system. More importantly, the 
big powers, and especially the superpowers, are guilty of vertical 
nuclear proliferation. There is hypocrisy in their logic as seen from 
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the Third World perspective. Strangely enough, it escapes the 
understanding of the developed nations that the “nuclear option” 
is one of the tools in the hands of these nations to improve their 
bargaining position and leverage with the West. This has been 
succinctly put by Rajni Kothari: 
“Changes in the global structuring of power and resources 
do not follow nice principles of equity or participation but re- 
quire effective disturbance of the status quo through the ac- 
quisition of significant power by those outside the prevailing 
oligarchy.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ENERGY 
SECURITY 


By Sheikh R. Ali 





NERGY has had a dominant influence in international politics 
and it has wrought significant changes in the relationship 
between industrial and raw material-producing countries. 

Energy is the economic lifeblood of nations and it is central to the 
whole complex of international economic relations. On the political 
front, the problem of supply, demand and price has compelled the 
energy-lmporting countries to find new ways to deal with major 
oil-exporting nations. The narrowing gap between global energy 
resources and their consumption not only threatens our modern 
way of life but our very survival. 

During the 1970s the world finally recognized clearly the inter- 
national energy crisis. The Western countries and Japan realized 
that energy and security were linked. The Arab oil embargo of 
1973-74. brought to a climax trends which had begun developing 
much earlier; the gradual shift from European and American coal 
to cheaper but unreliable Middle East oil. The embargo drove 
energy consumers to find newer and better ways to offset oil supply 
disruptions and to reduce dependence on imported oil through con- 
servation and increased use of alternative fuels such as coal, nuclear 
and solar energy. 

The abundant availability of energy resources, along with tech- 
nical feasibility and economic competitive compatibility may, in 
the long run, provide sufficient energy to meet world needs. In the 
immediate future the drive toward energy self-sufficiency in the 
United States—the world’s largest energy consumer—through con- 
servation, winning and recovering of oil from onshore and offshore 
areas, and various ‘other means has reduced America’s dangerous 
dependency on imported oil.’ 

- A seemingly endless supply of cheap energy, particularly oil, has 
played a significant role in the world’s economic growth, Between 
1950 and 1973—the year of the Arab oil embargo and the great 
energy crisis—America’s gross national product (GNP) multiplied 
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by almost two and a half times; Western Europe’s nearly three and 
a half times, and that of Japan by tenfold.* At the same time oil 
consumption in these countries grew fivefold. But the energy crisis 
of the last decade has severely shaken these nations. It is important, 
therefore, to look at the energy problems and prospects of the indus- 
trialized countries which, to a great extent, determine the inter- 
national energy security. 

The dramatic changes in world energy markets, however, have 
been the striking—but largely unpublicized—evolution in the way 
that the industrialized nations define the notion of international 
energy security. The turning point in the evolution of energy security 
came at the Ottawa summit in 1981.’ That meeting among seven 
industrialized nations marked the beginning of a new awareness 
among the major energy importers that non-oil sources of energy 
imports could no longer be necessarily considered better or more 
secure than the oil imports they wanted to replace. At Ottawa the 
U.S. argued that serious energy security risks could also arise from 
excessive import dependence on other fuels, particularly natural gas. 
The situation that concerned the American delegation was the 
construction of the new Soviet gas pipeline to Western Europe. 
President Ronald Reagan himself urged the European countries to 
consider the security implications of this project and to examine 
indigenous alternatives for increased Western European require- 
ments for natural gas. 

_ Since the Ottawa summit, the Western dialogue on energy secu- 
rity and natural gas dependence has been strained often by differing 
perspectives on the Siberian pipeline itself and by U.S. sanctions 
on the sale of oil and gas equipment. The Soviet pipeline contro- 
versy dramatized basic differences between the American and Soviet 
policy-makers in the guise of a dispute about energy supplies. By 
insisting that the issue be viewed in the East-West context of con- 
frontation and cold war, the U.S. officials politicized it in a way 
that sharpened differences between the Americans and the Western 
Europeans. Claiming that the Western Europeans would become 
dependent on Soviet gas, the Reagan administration chose to forget 
the fact that members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) were already buying oil and gas from the Soviet Union, 
which they consider competitive with Middle Eastern oil and more 
dependable. To the European NATO partners, the pipeline im- 
broglio showed, in the words of an American scholar: 

First, the futility of unilateral sanctions that required multi- 
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national implementation; and second, the gulf between Amer- 
ican conceptions of energy security based on narrower military 
priorities and European views based on broader economic 
determinants.* 

After the first energy crisis of 1973 and 1974 the industrialized 
world formed an International Energy Agency (IEA) to cope with 
future oil crises. The IEA was designed to meet a recurrence of 
the 1973 experience—a major shortfall (above seven per cent) or 
an embargo, But history did not repeat itself. The interruption in 
1979 was considerably less than seven per cent. 

Yet the industrialized world learned a painful lesson when Iranian 
supplies were interrupted. Although the decline in Iranian produc- 
tion was only four per cent of world production, market dislocation 
and price increases buffetted a world economy which had still not 
fully recovered from the 1973 oil price hike. These blows pushed 
the world into a recession and slowed economic growth in the in- 
dustrial nations. The 1979 price hikes ultimately caused a loss of 
about U.S.$300 billion of the GNP of industrialized nations.” 

The IEA developed a response to the 1979 crisis. Its members 
made a commitment to reduce the group’s demand for imported 
oil by 2 million barrels a day (b/d). Each nation’s share of the 
reduction, as well as the time within which action had to be taken, 
was unspecified. Although significant savings of about 1.5 million 
b/d, or six per cent of 1978 IEA imports were achieved by the 
end of 1979, this was too late to forestall sharp price increases. The 
IEA members, focusing on the modest quantity of the shortfall, 
underestimated the psychological impact of the crisis on the market. 

At the Tokyo summit in June 1979, the seven largest industrial 
nations adopted 1985 oil-import targets. The IEA subsequently re- 
fined and expanded these into national import ceilings for all its 
members. ‘This process was institutionalized by the establishment 
of a system within the IEA in which ceilings were imposed to coun- 
teract a market shortfall. Each nation was responsible for deter- 
mining the measure necessary to achieve its ceilings. 


ENERGY VULNERABILITY 


There are four measures which have a bearing on a country’s 
energy security. They are: (1) The source of supply. Normally, 
the West European countries and Japan procure about 75 to go per 
cent of their oil from the Middle East but if they could buy oil 
from other sources—Nigeria, Libya and non-OPEC countries like 
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Britain and Mexico—they would become less vulnerable and more 
energy secure. (2) The distribution of primary energy sources on 
which a nation relies. West Germany and Britain, for example, 
have used more coal proportionately than Italy and the Nether- 
lands. (3) The distribution of the final use of energy. Because Italy 
and Japan consume more of their-oil for industrial purposes than 
Britain and France, the industrial sectors of the first two countries 
are much more vulnerable to an oil shortfall than the latter two 
nations. And (4) The degree of government intervention in energy 
markets is great in some countries and almost non-existent in others. 
West Germany, Britain and Switzerland pursue a free market energy 
policy; France, Italy and Spain have strong controls. 

When we look at these four variables, it is clear that none of the 

major West European countries and Japan enjoy energy security, 
although Britain is in good shape at least until the early 1990s. 
Japan has adopted numerous conservation measures, but since it 
still gets well over go per cent of its oil from abroad it remains 
vulnerable to an energy crisis. 
In spite of its vast coal and natural gas deposits and oil reserves, 
the U.S. needs foreign energy to meet its requirements. In 1977, 
48 per cent of the U.S. oil supply was imported. In spite of efforts 
to reduce foreign imports, in 1982 foreign oil accounted for nearly 
one-third of the total U.S, supply. Although the volume of imports 
has declined, the 1982 oil import bill of the U.S. was U.S.$60 
billion—over 13 times the amount a decade earlier.’ 

According to the American Petroleum Institute (API), a serious 
oil supply problems in the world in the immediate future appears 
to be extremely unlikely.’ There is a substantial excess of oil-pro- 
ducing capacity in the world. This surplus averaged about 15 mil- 
lion b/d in the first quarter of 1983. But turnabouts come with 
unbelievable swiftness. As the 1970s ended, less than four years ago, 
excess Capacity in the world was less than 1 million b/d—only one 
or two per cent more than demand. 

The industrialized nations get most of their oil from one part of 
the world. Approximately 60 per cent of the oil resources outside 
of the Communist countries are located in the Middle East from 
which about 65 per cent of the oil moving in world trade flows. 
Half of that oil moves through the Strait of Hormuz. Conceivably 
dependence on the Persian Gulf could grow latér'in the 1980s and 
in the 1990s as producers elsewhere in the world pass their peak 
and production may begin to decline: It seems that under these 
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circumstances the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) once again will be capable of working against the indus- 
trialized world. 

In March 1983, OPEC demonstrated in London that it could 
still achieve a consensus on price and production matters in support 
of its interests. The recession hurt OPEC and some commentators 
predicted its demise but others professed the belief that “falling 
oil demand and price competition have prompted OPEC to act 
more like a cartel... the fear of a price collapse has encouraged 
members in recent months to adhere to OPEC agreements.” 

It is quite possible that OPEC may once again be capable of 
wielding economic and political leverage through bargaining; that 
is using price increases, political extortion, embargoes and cutbacks. 
Even if we were to assume that OPEC will not engage in such prac- 
tices, a brisk economic recovery accompanied by accidents could 
cause disruptions which, in turn, could precipitate a protracted 
third energy crisis. Most of the oil producers in the Persian Gulf 
are in a politically precarious situation and subject to serious inter- 
nal disruptions. 

The major OPEC countries are located in a region wracked by 
inter-Arab, interstate and Arab-Israeli conflict; this is another 
cause for concern. An expansion of the Iraqi-Iranian war, a new 
Arab-Israeli war, a renewed Lebanese crisis or struggles between 
various religious factions in the Middle East may trigger wide- 
spread regional conflict and help topple shaky regimes. 

Because of the Soviet’s geographical proximity to the Middle 
East, their military prowess and the influence they enjoy over 
radical governments and movements in the region, Moscow is likely 
to maintain a strong presence in the Middle East. The Soviet use 
of force to gain control of one or more oil-rich countries in the 
area seems remote, because “corrosion is the more likely method 
by which Soviet influence would spread, feeding on regional in- 
stability, ethnic tensions and national upheavals.’ Possible Soviet 
intervention may serve as a deterrent to Western attempts to inter- 
vene on behalf of moderate governments in the region to protect 
their oil lifeline. 


APPROACHES TO ENERGY SECURITY 


There are four likely approaches which the industrialized na- 
tions can take to cope with an energy crisis. These measures are: 
(1) unilateral; (2) bilateral; (3) multilateral, and (4) military. 
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First, the consuming countries can take many unilateral steps to 
provide protection against a disruption in oil supply or a price in- 
crease. They include public and government stockpiling, securing 
non-OPEC oil, reducing the consumption of oil by switching to 
other fuels and adopting strict energy conservation measures. Be- 
cause their supply and demand situations vary widely and they. 
must grapple with diverse internal political and economic condi- 
tions, the record of how well they have done on these matters is 
mixed. 

At the beginning, the Reagan administration stepped up stock- 
ing the country’s Strategic Petroleum Reserve (SPR), but it has 
dramatically cut back programs to exploit solar energy and syn- 
thetic fuels. The Japanese have been working hard for greater 
energy efficiency. Their oil imports declined from 5 million b/d 
in 1973 to 4.2 million b/d in 1980, despite the fact that their GNP 
grew about 30 per cent.'’ West Germany has adopted a national 
energy program and it is scheduled to get more energy from the 
Soviet Union; its coal production has been curtailed in the face of 
resistance from the environmentalists. France has a policy which 
is based on nuclear power but, like other European nations, it has 
not made rapid progress on achieving greater energy efficiency 
because of the costs involved. 

Various estimates show that it will cost the Europeans U.S.$90 
to U.S.$160 billion to achieve greater energy efficiency in the years 
1981-1990. To substitute traditional sources of energy for oil, an 
estimated U.S.$go billion will be needed. In order to generate such 
sums of money, economic activity in Europe must dramatically in- 
crease; but the Europeans are still struggling with the earlier energy 
crises, making it most difficult for them to generate such huge sums 
of money. It is clear that unilateral policies are insufficient for the 
consuming nations to attain energy security. 

Second, there are potent disincentives for the oil-producing coun- 
tries not to resort to bargained extortions; they may produce eco- 
nomic and political turmoil which will backlash against the coun- 
tries responsible for them. With this in mind the oil producers may 
be encouraged, through diplomatic channels, not to take potential- 
ly disruptive actions which may foster short-term gains but may 
produce serious long-term losses. 

Since the Europeans and the Americans are at odds over Middle 
East policy, a crisis precipitated under these conditions would prob- 
ably result in a split between the U.S. and the Europeans, causing 
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some of them to seek bilateral agreements with the Arab countries 
to secure their oil supplies. Although the Saudis are dependent upon 
Americans for their national security and protection of the mon- 
archy, they could not easily reject pleas from other Arab states to 
embargo oil supplies to the U.S. In that event the Europeans and 
Japanese could break ranks with the U.S. 

Any bilateral deals may meet the European’s short-term oil re- 
quirements, but the ill-will such actions bring could induce the U.S. 
to be non-cooperative over the long run when it is asked to par- 
ticipate in collective measures to protect the consuming countries 
from an energy crisis. | 

Third, an energy crisis precipitated by the confluence of economic 
recovery with any accident, however, may preclude bilateral efforts 
to achieve energy security, given the huge cut-back in supply. Under 
the circumstances the IEA’s energy-sharing policy could prove to 
be most effective. 

The four main features of the IEA, or counter cartel as its critics 
call it, are: (1) the establishment of an energy-sharing agreement 
among the major constimers in the case of a new embargo; (2) 
the setting up of cooperative conservation and energy development 
programs; (3) the establishment of a U.S.$25 billion fund to recycle 
petromoney into deficit countries, and (4) the convening of a con- 
ference among producer and consumer countries. The energy- 
sharing, stockpiling and conservation programs are already a part 
of the IEA. The creation of a recycling fund has been organized 
through the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 

Although the primary threat to the collective energy security of 
the U.S., Western Europe and Japan remains their continued 
vulnerability to oil supply disruptions, there have been a number 
of changes in the world energy situation since the oil supply dis- 
ruptions of the 1970s that have significantly strengthened world 
energy supply. | | | 

For instance, the U.S. and its allies have diversified their sources 
of foreign oil supply. During 1983, the U.S. oil imports from Mexico 
and Canada were more than double of its total oil imports from the 
Persian Gulf. Other IEA countries also have diversified their sources 
of foreign oil supply, and since 1979 have decreased total depend- 
ence on OPEC oil from 40 per cent to about 28 per cent of their 
energy demand. 

‘Fourth, discussion of a military response to enhance security falls 
into two categories: a response to (1) a major Soviet military move 
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in the region, and (2) war, coup d’etat and other acts of violence 
by a radical state against a moderate pro-Western regime in the 
Middle East. 

In the face of the 1973 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, President 
Jimmy Carter proclaimed the “Carter Doctrine” which declared, 
inter alia, that an attempt by an outside force to gain control of the 
Persian Gulf region will be regarded as an assault on the vital inter- 
ests of the U.S. It will be repelled by use of any means necessary, 
including military force. Obviously, the outside force Carter had in 
mind was the Soviet Union, which, with its invasion of Afghanistan, 
appeared to be applying the “Brezhnev Doctrine” all over the 
world, The U.S. was particularly worried about Soviet threats to 
Iran. To deter such a Soviet attack, the U.S. formed the Rapid 
Deployment Force (RDF) and adopted other measures to improve 
the capacity to deal with Soviet aggression in the region. 

Some analysts believe that the RDF will never be able to stop a 
major Soviet military move into Iran.” In spite of geographical 
and logistic problems, the Soviets probably can sweep aside any 
resistance should it decide to move into that country. A major 
deterrent to such an action would be the economic costs involved 
in keeping the peace against persistent guerrilla actions and ter- 
rorism, costs of operation and the fear of alienating Muslims all 
over the world. 

At the same time, the capacity of the Western nations to use 
force to aid a friendly government in the Persian Gulf subjected 
to internal conflict or external aggression from a country other than 
the Soviet Union could increase considerably. Although the British 
and French have naval forces in the area, it is argued that the U.S. 
would have to provide the major forces to do the job. Such a mili- 
tary intervention, to be effective, would have to originate in friend- 
ly countries. The host Arab nations (Saudi Arabia, Oman, Qatar 
and Bahrein) may be reluctant to accede to these arrangements, 
fearing charges that they have become America’s sattelite. 


INTERNATIONAL ENERGY PICTURE 


The international energy picture during 1983 was characterized 
by an unusual degree of stability. As a result of significant declines 
in worldwide oil consumption in recent years, oil supplies generally 
are plentiful and prices have remained relatively constant or have 
declined. These declines can be attributed to a combination of rela- 
tively weak economic growth in the industrialized countries, inm- 
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creased substitution of alternatives to oil, such as coal and nuclear 
energy, and an adjustment to the 1973-74 oil markets completed 
in 1981. 

The rate of energy consumption per U.S. dollar of GNP is esti- 
mated to have declined by 15 per cent in Europe and by a little 
less than 10 per cent in Japan. During the same period, oil’s share 
of total energy consumption is estimated to have declined by more 
than 10 per cent in Europe and by almost 15 per cent in Japan. 
Despite these changes, dependence on imported oil remains high 
in many countries; therefore, further reduction in vulnerability and 
strengthening of emergency response measures continue to be pri- 
mary international energy policy concerns. 

Although conditions in the world oil market currently are favora- 
ble, those conditions are subject to change.' The U.S. has taken a 
number of measures to protect against disruptions in the market, 
and the U.S. is encouraging its allies to take similar actions. Since 
1981, the amount of oil stored (buried in a salt cavern) in the 
SPR in West Hackberry (Louisiana) increased from 110 million 
barrels to 387 million barrels; that represents about 100 days of 
imports at the current rate. Efforts are continuing to increase the 
size of the SPR to 750 million barrels. Moreover, in response to 
market forces, U.S. oil companies have decreased imports from 
insecure sources in the Middle East and North Africa and have 
increased supplies from secure sources such as Britain, Norway, 
Canada and Mexico. About 30 per cent of U.S. oil imports in 1983 
came from OPEC, compared to 70 per cent in 1977. 

The Iran-Iraq war has sparked renewed concern about an Iranian 
long-standing but ambiguous threat to close the Strait of Hormuz, 
the vital waterway used by tankers carrying about 20 per cent or 
approximately 8 million barrels of oil of the non-Communist 
world’s daily oil supply. Iran has repeatedly warned that it will 
block the strait, at the mouth of the Gulf, if foreign powers get 
involved in the war, and Iraq tries to cut off Iran’s oil exports. The 
possibility of Iran closing the strait cannot be ruled out and it could 
precipitate another energy crisis for the world. This may provide 
the opportunity for other OPEC members to raise oil prices even 
higher. 

- In that event the U.S. might expect pressure for an American 
military intervention to prevent Iran from closing the strait. Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan reiterated at a news conference on February 
22, 1984 that there was “no way that we could allow that channel 
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to be closed.” 

Should the U.S, engage in major military operations the Soviets 
might provide support to Moscow’s clients and take other actions 
which could lead to a dangerous superpower confrontation. This 
eventuality clearly will spur opposition in Europe and the U.S. 
itself. Some European commentators cite the failure of the U.S, to 
adopt an even-handed policy toward the Arabs and Israelis as the 
cause of Washington’s reliance on military power to deal with tur- 
moil in the Middle East. 

International energy security cannot be separated from interna- 
tional economic policy, international security policy, and indeed, 
from international relationships as a whole. They are inexorably 
linked. ‘The oil crises over the past decade made that amply clear 
if, indeed, it needed clarification. 

As things stand now, the industrial nations are vulnerable to an- 
other energy crisis and they are unprepared to deal with it. The 
measures needed to rectify this situation necessitate a level of co- 
operation which, given the rather dismal state of relations between 
the allies, leads one to believe that progress on this front will be 
halting at best. The dismal outcome which awaits all of them, 
however, is a powerful incentive to overcome their differences and 
to take immediate unified steps to insure their energy security. They 
will run great risks should they wait until another crisis strikes be- 
fore moving on this vital front. In addition to the ominous economic 
consequences, fissures in the alliance may widen considerably, giving 
Moscow good reason to believe that it is achieving its priority for- 
eign policy objective—emasculation of the Western Alliance. 

Looking back across the energy crises of the 1970s, OPEC has 
emerged as the oil superpower in setting oil production quotas, 
distribution and prices. While this group of formerly indigent na- 
tions has gained almost absolute power in deciding oil policies, the 
major consuming nations have lost their ability to influence the 
course of events in energy matters as well as in world affairs. As 
a result, the industrialized Western nations and Japan lost their 
control over the market and exposed themselves to the real and 
potentially disastrous consequences of supply disruptions. 

The problems are complex and critical. But acting together the 
industrialized nations can probably minimize their impact. In this 
regard; there are at least five lessons to be digested. They are: (1) 
Reliance on market forces and a more market-oriented approach 
to international energy security; (2) Stockpiling—maintaining a 
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strategic reserve of oil sufficient to withstand a short-term supply 
interruption in the future; (3) Cooperation among the energy- 
importing nations; (4) Long-term effort aimed at reducing depend- 
ence on energy imports, and (5) Determination to pursue an inter- 
national environment conducive to stability 1 in the world oil trade 
and world trade generally... >- 

In summary, it would behoove the industrialized nations to take 
a reasoned, long-term view of their energy security, mindful, but 
not overwhelmed by economic and financial difficulties now pre- 
valling. 
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HISTORY AND FUTURE OF 
JAPAN’S SELF-DEFENSE FORCES 


By Ryocht Nishijima 





have followed a zigzag course due to restrictions of the so- 

called peace constitution and the pressures of public opinion. 
The buildup of these forces has been carried out under the extreme 
handicaps of limited defense spending and restraint on its striking 
power. 

The SDF are not even referred to as armed forces. In fact, in 
the eyes of the Japanese government, which must uphold the war- 
renouncing constitution, no Japanese armed forces exist. ‘Therefore, 
Japan does not have an army, a navy or an air force, as the nation 
did before its defeat in 1945. The official names are the Ground 
Self-Defense Force (GSDF), the Maritime Self-Defense Force 
(MSDF) and the Air Self-Defense Force (ASDF), ‘These designa- 
tions have been used since the SDF were organized in July 1954. 
This says a great deal about the uniqueness of Japan’s grense 
establishment 1n the world. 

The U.S. occupation policy imposed on Japan, which anad 
on August 15, 1945, was aimed at the “democratization and com- 
plete dismantling of the country’s military capability.” And what 
epitomized this policy was the Japanese constitution put in force 
in May 1947. This constitution was drafted under General Douglas 
MacArthur’s strong leadership. It clearly stated that Japan would 
give up its war making potential as a national right together with 
the threat to use armed force. And it said further: “In order to 
accomplish the objective of the preceding paragraph, the ground, 
sea and air forces as well as other war potential will never be main- 
tained. The national rights to beligerency will not be recognized.” 
(Article Nine. ) 

Although the new constitution was virtually forced on the Japa- 
nese people by the U.S. occupation forces, the nation also expressed 
through this constitution its hatred of a militaristic Japan. It might 
be said that the Japanese thus sought to become a peace-loving 
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nation forgetting the tragic disasters of the past including the two 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is a historical fact 
that in the postwar days, the U.S. firmly believed the restoration 
of Japanese military power would be quite harmful to the security 
of Asia. The U.S., therefore, regarded China as its most important 
partner in Asia and tried to help it grow powerful enough to be 
an ally opposing the Soviet Union. 

However, the U.S. policy toward Asia, ironically, had to change 
drastically at about the time when the demilitarization of Japan 
was being carried out. In Europe, the cold war was ushered in with 
Washington making evident its confrontation with Moscow, due 
to the Soviet seizure of Eastern Europe, through the “Truman 
Doctrine” and the “Marshall Plan” to halt further Soviet thrusts 
into Europe. In Asia, the Chinese Nationalist Army led by Chiang 
Kai-shek continued its retreat before the Communist forces, and 
finally in October 1949, the victorious Communists set up the 
-People’s Republic of China. And in February 1950, China and the 
Soviet Union concluded the “Sino-Soviet Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance Treaty” which stipulated that the two coun- 
tries would take joint action against aggression by Japan and its 
allies. Thus, the early postwar U.S. policy toward Asia collapsed. 

In coping with the new situation, the U.S. drew its new defense 
line in the Pacific across the Aleutians, Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines. That was done under then secretary of state Dean 
Acheson. Moreover, the U.S. decided to reconstruct Japan as a key 
nation of the Free Asian camp and encouraged a democratized 
Japan to increase its influence in the area. When the U.S. policy 
toward Asia was thus undergoing change, a surprise attack by 
North Korea against South Korea on June 25, 1950, took place 
igniting the Korean War that lasted for nearly three years. 

On July 8, 1950, or 10 days after the North Korean forces oc- 
cupied Seoul, MacArthur, Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers (SCAP), asked the Japanese government to establish the 
National Police Reserve Force (NPF) of 75,000 men and also in- 
crease the strength of the Maritime Safety Agency to 7,000 men. 
The major objective of this then was to maintain security in Japan 
after dispatching four U.S. divisions stationed then in Japan to 
Korea. MacArthur’s order had to be carried out within 40 days. 
It was virtually a partial restoration of the ex-Japanese Imperial 
Army and Navy dismantled .only five years earlier. In this sense, 
the U.S. clearly expected the Japanese people to rearm themselves. 
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With the Peace Treaty with Japan coming into effect in April 1953 
—the treaty was signed in San Francisco in September 1951—the 
NPF was increased to 110,000 men and renamed the National 
Safety Force. And finally it developed into the present SDF together 
with the establishment of the Defense Agency in July 1954. 

At the same time as the peace treaty, the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty was concluded between the two countries, This so-called 
“old version security treaty” put emphasis on allowing the continued 
stationing of the U.S. forces in Japan (the former U.S. occupation 
forces) as well as the prolonged use of U.S. bases in Japan as rear 
bases to support U.S. troops fighting in Korea, but it did not clearly 
state the U.S. obligation to defend Japan. The Japanese people 
accepted the security treaty probably regarding it as a necessity In 
view of the war going on in nearby Korea. They, however, did not 
easily accept the NPR developing into armed forces. Although the 
Defense Agency and the SDF Establishment bills to raise the status 
of the National Safety Force to the SDF were passed by the Diet, the 
Japanese people, who had accepted without question the U.S. de- 
militarization program earlier in the occupation, were reluctant to 
go along with the U.S. desire that Japan accelerate its rearmament 
later in the occupation. Heated debates erupted over these ques- 
tions: “Can the nation maintain military capability for self-defense 
under the peace constitution?”, “Even if the right to self-defense 
were recognized under the new constitution, what are the ways and 
means of defense and to what extent will such actions be per- 
mitted?” And also in political circles, sharp rivalry emerged be- 
tween those who supported the Japan-U.S. security arrangement 
and those who called for unarmed neutrality instead. ‘The nation’s 
stand on the problem of security thus polarized into two opposing 
groups. The major reason for this split was the inconsistent postwar 
U.S. policy toward Japan and Asia as well as the Japanese people’s 
inability to correctly assess international issues in the wake of the 
shock of their defeat. 

Under such circumstances, certain attempts were made to reach 
a national concensus. First, the Ichiro Hatoyama administration 
tried to create a defense force by revising the constitution. This 
would have led to a genuine-defense. But it failed to get support 
from the peace-oriented Japanese people. Next, the Nobusuke Kishi 
government, which took office in February 1957, endeavored to 
render the Japan-U.S. cooperative relationship as equal as possible 
and secure an independent status for Japan, while strengthening 
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Japan’s ties with the U.S., the leader of the Free World. The Kishi 
government adopted the “Basic Policy for National Defense” on 
May 20, 1957, to begin its serious move to revise the Japan-U.5. 
Security Treaty. 


REVISION OF THE SECURITY TREATY 


In January 1960, the revised Japan-U.S. Security Treaty was 
signed. The essence of the revision was: (1) clarification of the 
U.S. obligation to defend Japan and, (2) recognition of the U.S. 
right to use military bases in Japan including their use for opera- 
tions elsewhere in the Far East. But the deliberations on the rati- 
fication of the new treaty in the Diet were extremely stormy. The 
ratification bill was barely pushed through the Diet. Kishi and the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) had had to largely extend 
the Diet session and adopt it unilaterally admist an opposition 
walkout. The LDP’s high-handed way of steering the Diet triggered 
a fierce and violent struggle in the streets against the revised security 
treaty, eventually forcing the government to cancel the planned 
visit to Japan of then U.S. president Dwight Eisenhower, which in 
turn led to Kishi’s resignation as premier. 

Nonetheless, the political significance of the revised security 
treaty was great. First, Japan, even though under some restrictions 
of its constitution, established its position as “an ally of the U.S.” 
through the revision based on its own decision. Second, Japan made 
up its mind to foster its self-defense capability within the frame- 
work of the constitution to protect its territory by itself as much as 
possible, while relying on the U.S. forces for strategical and offen- 
sive functions. Third, Japan made clear its intention to depend on 
the U.S, in the area of nuclear deterrence. It could be inferred from 
this that Japan adhered to the Western collective defense structure 
of which the U.S. is a leading power. But the Japanese government 
expressed through the Diet deliberations its official view that the use 
of Japan’s defense right should be confined to the limits of self- 
defense of only its own territory since the constitution denies its 
right to collective defense. It also declared Japan would not possess 
any offensive capability. In other words, it pledged that its self- 
defense would be exclusively defensive defense. 

The government had concluded that “Japan could deter Soviet 
aggression upon itself by allying closely with the U.S., which is the 
most powerful nuclear power.” Japan had to forgo, however, owing 
to its peace constitution, an active role under the new Japan-U.S. 
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Security Treaty. It explained both at home and abroád that it 
would use its defense forces exclusively “in order to safeguard the 
nation’s territory only when there exists no other means.” That was 
because the nation was willing to accept no other explanation. And 
this kind of ambivalent character in Japan’s security policy exists 
to today, which results in making unclear the problems of how to 
use and build up the nation’s self-defense capability. 

When the SDF took over from the NPF whose task was the - 
maintenance of the public order in July 1954, its force levels were: 
ground, 130,000 men; maritime, about 58,000 tons of ships and 60 
aircraft, and air, about 150 aircraft. Thereafter, Japan’s defense 
buildup programs were carried out in four stages. The first covered 
the period of 1958-60, and the fourth was for 1972—76. The second, 
third and fourth were respectively five-year plans. 

The SDF buildup, at its outset, was conducted through the “lend- 
lease” of U.S. weapons based on the Mutual Security Assistance 
(MSA) agreement. With the start of the Second Defense Buildup 
Plan, more efforts were gradually exerted for domestic production 
of weapons but as far as aircraft were concerned, U.S, planes had 
to be imported for some more time before Japanese enterprises 
began to produce them under license agreement. A real quality 
change in the SDF was brought about in the course of the Second 
Defense Buildup Plan. At that time, the ASDF, which made its 
start with F86F jet fighters, received Fio4J fighters while the 
MSDF began to build escort ships (destroyers) equipped with sur- 
face-to-air missiles. The ASDF also started using new powerful 
NIKE ground-to-air missiles, forming six squadrons across the coun- 
try. And the mainstay aircraft of the ASDF were raised to F4 
fighters in the Third Defense Buildup Plan, while the MSDF ob- 
tained license production rights to produce P2J antisubmarine re- 
connaissance planes with some modifications. The quality levels of 
the ASDF and the MSDF were thus considerably improved. 

Information to indicate what kinds of assignments were given 
the SDF by the fourth buildup program is extremely scarce. But 
capability estimates were made in each of the buildup programs. 
A point which was always played up was: “In the case of aggression 
against Japan, the SDF will exert all efforts for a protracted strug- 
gle waiting for the assistance of the U.S. forces.” The length of this 
protracted struggle was considered to be one to three months. How- 
ever, the amount of defense materials such as munition stockpile 
to sustain the struggle throughout this period presumably has never 
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reached a needed level. That was because a clear consensus of na- 
tion opinion had not been reached on this elementary point: “What 
is the target of Japan’s self-defense and, what kinds of weapons and 
how many of them should be provided?” 

The obvious potential enemy of Japan is the Soviet Union. But 
under its peace constitution Japan has, in principle, no enemy. It 
should be friendly with all countries. Even though it suffered from 
a surprise and unfair attack, it could use the minimum self-defense 
strength necessary only in case there were no other means to cope 
with the situation. So the term which is used in place of an “enemy 
country” is a “target country from which we should defend our- 
selves.” 

If we estimate the strength sufficient to cope with Soviet troops 
available from their main forces stationed in the Far East to invade 
Japan, Japan’s needs will be of a tremendous scale. And it is easy 
to figure out how difficult it would be for Japan to achieve such a 
colossal defense capability under the above-mentioned political re- 
straints. Even in case of attack, the only policy clearly decided on 
was: “The SDF will defend the country until the U.S, forces come 
to its assistance.” | 

None of the aforementioned four defense buildup plans were not 
accomplished 100 per cent either in terms of quality or quantity. 
Nonetheless, if the country’s defense capability was appreciated to 
some extent, that was due to the presence of the U.S. forces to make 
up for Japan’s insufficient capability in all fields from conventional 
weapons to nuclear ones. Whether the U.S. forces can be relied on 
or not, Japan has pursued its defense buildup “believing so,” and 
if the expression “believing so” is not proper, let us say “imagining 
so.” | 


DEFENSE PROGRAM OUTLINE 


Japan’s defense policy was given new targets through the “Na- 
tional Defense Program Outline” adopted by the National Defense 
Council and a-cabinet meeting in October: 1976. The Outline 
boasted in its-introduction that the country’s defense capability 
practically reached the targeted standard in terms of quantity by the 
implementation of the four defense buildup programs. Then it stated 
Japan would seek, hereafter, qualitative improvement in the de- 
fense strength. 

- The major targets of the Outline were; GSDF, 13 divisions total- 
ing 180,000 men; MSDF, about 60 anti-submarine ships, 16 sub- 
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marines and about 220 operational aircraft; ASDF, about 430 op- 
erational aircraft. 

Together with the adoption of the Outline, the National Defense 
Council and the cabinet meeting on November 5, 1976, decided 
that annual defense expending to be appropriated for achieving the 
Outline would not exceed one per cent of the GNP of the corre- 
sponding fiscal year, establishing the “one-per cent ceiling on de- 
fense spending” rule. 

The Outline explained the international situation against which 
it was drawn up: (1) “Deep-rooted factors of every sort leading to 
confrontation remain within the East-West relationship with the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union as antagonists. And also in each region 
various elements of instability are noticeable. 

(2) Inthe area surrounding Japan, a certain equilibrium exists 
among the three major powers of the U.S., the Soviet Union and 
China. On the other hand, tension still persists on the Korean 
Peninsula, and military buildups continue in countries neighboring 
Japan. 

(3) Despite such circumstances, there seems little possibility of 
an all-out military clash between the East and West or of a major 
conflict likely to give rise to such a clash, due to the military balance 
—including mutual nuclear deterrence—and various efforts to 
stabilize the better international relations. 

It is clear that the Outline took into consideration the East-West 
détente of the early 1970s. It is also true that the Japanese view 
on China’s military power changed following the restoration of 
Chinese diplomatic relations with Japan and the U.S. And since 
the Soviet Union had to deploy more troops on the border with 
China, which had now official ties with Japan and the U.S., it was 
believed that the threat of the Soviet forces in the Far East was 
thereby less alarming. In fact, Soviet troops deployed on the Sino- 
Soviet border increased from 15 divisions in 1965 to 43 divisions in 
1973. | 

As a result, the Outline explained Japan’s way of coping with a 
surprise, limited and small-scale Soviet attack as follows: “Japan 
will repel such an aggression, in principle, by itself. And even when 
it is too difficult to eliminate such a threat on its own, Japan will 
be able to drive it back by sustaining an efficient resistance and 
securing U.S. support.” 

But immediately after its announcement, the Outline was criti- 
cized for “ignoring the Soviet threat to Japan.” Later some of the 
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defense specialists, including ex-military men, denounced that the 
reasoning in the Outline was poor in view of the large-scale build- 
up of Soviet forces in the Far East from the late 1970s through the 
1980s. These criticisms are not wrong as far as theory is concerned. 
But it should be repeated that postwar Japanese political trends 
and national feelings hardly created an atmosphere conducive to 
accepting a “defense capability that could repel all the threats.” If 
the full-fledged defense buildup argument had sounded reasonable 
and convincing enough to be supported by the whole nation, the 
defense capability targets aimed at in the Outline would have been 
reached at the latest by fiscal 1984, namely in seven years’ time. As 
a matter of fact, the Outline was supposed to be achieved in five 
years. But the force levels to be attained in the course of fiscal 1984 
will fall short of those specified in the Outline for any of the GSDF, 
MSDF and ASDF. 

Let us look into the factors that prevented the goals set in the 
Outline from being accomplished. This, at the same time, will 
clearly explain why a defense capability to cope with any threat 
cannot be established in Japan. 


WHY GOALS NOT REACHED 


The first factor that caused the Outline to fall short of its goals 
is defense spending itself. The defense spending for 35 years from 
fiscal 1950, the year when the NPF was set up, to fiscal 1984 totaled 
29,910 billion yen (approximately $124.625 billion.) Examining 
this period of 35 years by dividing into five stages of seven-years 
each, we will find the defense spending in the first stage amounted 
to 971.1 billion yen (approximately $4.46 billion), that in the sec- 
ond stage to 1,234.9 billion yen (approximately $5.145 billion), that 
in the third stage to 2,773.5 billion yen (approximately $11.556 
billion, that in the fourth stage to 8.029.9 billion yen (approximately 
$33.457 billion) and that in the fifth stage to 16,900.6 billion yen 
(approximately $70.419 billion). 

The ratios of these spendings to GNP were: the first stage; from 
1.73 per cent to 2.19 per cent; the second stage, from 1.18 per cent 
to 1.48 per cent; the third stage, from 0.79 per cent to 1.14 per cent; 
the fourth stage, from 0.8 per cent to 0.88 per cent; and the fifth 
stage from 0.19 per cent to 0.99 per cent. The figures might be said 
to show Japan’s defense buildup has been progressing smoothly. 
They also indicate that the country’s defense spending has not been 
curbed too much even after the setting of the so-called “one per 


cent ceiling.” And if we divide the period from 1970 to 1984 into 
the two stages (1971-1977 and 1978-1984), we will find the spend- 
ing in the first stage was 8,029.9 billion yen (approximately $33.457 
billion) and that in the second stage 16,906 billion yen (approxi- 
mately $70.419 billion). The comparison tells us the amount was 
doubled in the second stage. 

Defense spending, of course, is affected by the economic situation 
of the times, 2⁄7 its yearly increase dropped below to per cent in 
the 1980s duc -v iue Japanese government’s financial difficulties in 
the country. But the government has given special consideration 
to the increase in defense spending since fiscal 1981. ‘This concern 
must have been closely connected with the figures shown above. 
And the ratio of defense spending to GNP reached 0.99 per cent 
in fiscal 1984, indicating that the “one per cent ceiling” will be 
broken within a year or so. However, breaking through the one per 
cent ceiling will not necessarily be a drastic increase —for instance, 
three or four times more expenditures—in defense spending, except 
in case of an emergency. Indeed, defense spending has always been 
decided cautiously in Japan. 

The second factor delaying the achievement of the Outline is the 
insufficient enlistments that the SDF have been suffering from. In 
fiscal 1970, the SDF soldiers totaled 235,881. ‘The figure increased 
to only 240,904 in fiscal 1983. This tells us the increase in personnel 
over I4 years was only 5,023 or just two per cent. The average in- 
crease per annum in personnel is only 350. ‘Taking into considera- 
tion that the defense spending of 1983 was 4.8 times that of 1970, 
we will understand how difficult it is to recruit new SDF soldiers. 
The increase in arms for the MSDF and ASDF, meanwhile, has 
been followed by an increase in personnel even though it was small. 
But the GSDF has always been some 20,000 men short. And there 
are no signs that this shortage will be filled soon. In today’s Japan, 
there exist employments more attractive than the SDF for high 
school graduates such as big businesses, local public organizations 
and police, Only those who can not find a job in these places volun- 
teer for the SDF, and it is unlikely this situation will change in 
peace time. Although the Defense Agency expects two or three 
million youths to volunter for the SDF in case of an emergency, 
there is nothing to support such an expectation. The only certain 
thing is that the Defense Agency can rely on 41,600 SDF reserves 
(fixed number; GSDF, 41,000 and MSDF, 600 men). | 

~The total area of SDF bases also increased only from 93,865 
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hectares in 1970 to 102,424 hectares in 1980. This is a nine-per cent 
increase over 10 years. The increase in the following three years 
amounted to only 766 hectares. The SDF bases are, aside from 
very exceptional cases, almost exclusively those returned by the 
U.S. forces. It is virtually impossible for the SDF to acquire new 
sites for bases. 

In the field of arms, the SDF have decided to introduce 155 new 
powerful F15 fighters and 75 advanced P3C antisybmarine recon- 
naissance planes. Meanwhile, domestic arms pražen awn has been 
considerably accelerated. We can see this in such arms as F4EJ 
fighters, ASMz1 air-to-surface missiles and SSMz1 ground-to-surface 
missiles, | 

However, the SDF defense capability has never been conceived 
to defend the country against the Soviet Union by itself to the 
last minute. It has been just a temporary shield before the U.S. 
forces come te. Japan’s assistance. And even to accomplish this 
humble mission target, the SDF have quite a few handicaps such 
as insufficient-soldiers and munitions as well as the deficiency of 
domestic defense lawns. 


NO IMAGINATIVE PLANNING 


Even under such circumstances, the’ Defense Agency has only 
reiterated constantly the complaint of “not enough money” and 
never tried an imaginative defense buildup approach—for exam- 
ple, by giving priority to a policy of “strengthening the ASDF to a 
full capability first of all” or “making at least the MSDF strong 
enough” to meet the Soviet threat. The explanations given by both 
the government and ruling party leaders have never gone farther 
than saying: “Japan will rely on the world’s strongest military 
forces and defend any aggression against the nation with the assist- 
ance of the U.S.” Thus putting aside the GSDF that barely manage 
to possess its own fighting capability, the MSDF is nothing but a 
“detached anti-submarine force” that can demonstrate its strength 
only when it 1s supported on the sea by the striking power of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, and the ASDF cannot fulfill its main duty of 
intercepting invading enemy planes without the aid of U.S. aircraft. 

If we try to describe in a few words the present SDF which have 
been built up these past 30 years, they could be called the “Japa- 
nese theater troops of the U.S. Pacific forces” that cannot fight 
effectively without the overall assistance of the U.S. ground, air 
and sea forces. 
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Nevertheless, Japan’s chosen option in the field of defense has 
been so far a great success “politically.” Japan succeeded in main- 
taining its security while remaining lightly armed. However, it is 
doubtful that this policy can be viable in the future. This is because 
there have been strategic changes in U.S. strategy, which Japan has 
been relying on so heavily. 

Since the announcement of the so-called Nixon Doctrine in July 
1969, the U.S. strategy has shifted in the direction of calling for 
“self-help” by its allies. And in line with this new strategy, Japan 
adopted the “Guideline for Japan-U.S. Defense Cooperation” in 
November 1978. It paved the way for Japan-U.S. joint studies of 
the three subjects: (1) setup to prevent aggression; (2) actions to 
cope with an armed attack on Japan and, (3) Japan-U.S. coopera- 
tion in case a situation in the Far East outside Japan has serious 
influence on Japan’s security. What became clear through these 
joint studies was the recognition that there could not actually be 
a “case in which the Soviet Union would attack only Japan” but 
“one in which, owing to the fact that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
confront each other in military terms all over the world, conflicts 
in such areas as the Mideast, Europe or the Korean Peninsula would 
involve Japan.” Based on such an understanding, the U.S. started 
urging Japan to play the “role of fulcrum” in its global strategy. A 
typical example was the U.S. requests put forward at the working 
level consultations at the Japan-U.S. security treaty consultative 
committee held in Hawaii in the summer of 1981, which followed 
then premier Zenko Suzuki’s remark on Japan’s sea lane defense. 
In May of the same year, Suzuki stated before the National Press 
Club, in the wake of the announcement of a joint communique 
with U.S. President Ronald Reagan in which the “Japan-U:S. 
alliance” was emphasized, that the “1,o00-mile sea lane defense 
off Japan is within the scope of self-defense.” 

The U.S. demands at the Hawaii’ meeting were: (1) Japan 
should possess a 60 to go-day war-sustaining capability around its 
territory; (2) Japan should also hold sea and air defense capability 
sufficient to defend the 1,000-mile sea lanes and, (3) Japan should 
enhance its defense program in its. Outline by 20 to 30 per cent. 
(This meant the acquiring of 70 frigates, 14 squadrons ‘of inter- 
ceptors, etc.) The emphasis was placed on, among other things, the 
enhancement ‘of the sea lane defense, which meant possessing’ the 
strength capable of coping with the Soviet Pacific Fleet as well as 
long-range Backfire bombers. 
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Frankly, the U.S. demands are too much for today’s Japan, The 
Defense Agency endeavored to reach the levels set in the Outline 
through the five-year buildup program drafted in fiscal 1981 (a 
procurement plan for major equipment from 1983 to 1987), but 
the plan turned out to be hardly realizable due to a smaller than 
needed increase in defense spending. Thus, the Defense Agency 
is now hoping to reach the goals set in the Outline through the next 
five-year program to be drawn up this year (a procurement plan 
for major equipment from 1986 to 1990.) In short, the U.S. de- 
mands to raise the targets in the Outline by 20 to 30 per cent seem 
to be simply impossible for Japan to comply with. 

Confronted with the pressing U.S. demands, Japan is trying to 
play for time by proposing a Japan-U.S. joint study of the sea lane 
defense, but it is certain that U.S. dissatisfaction will grow since 
Japan is not ready to show any convincing plan to meet U.S. ex- 
pectations. a 

For the time being, options left open for Japan are few. It is 
true that the Japanese government again showed a special con- 
sideration to defense spending by giving it a seven-per cent in- 
crease in the 1985 budget, but this effort will still fall far short of 
U.S. wishes. The one-per cent ceiling on defense spending will be 
broken through within a year or two, but still, as mentioned above, 
this will not bring about any drastic increase in defense spending. 
Even if a sudden change in the international situation made possible 
a drastic increase in defense spending, there will still remain such 
problems as how to recruit soldiers for the SDF and how to obtain 
sites for bases. 

As a result, there hardly can be any conspicuous shift in Japan’s 
defense policy in the foreseeable future. For better or worse, only 
a minor defense increase can be expected of Japan as in the past. 
The goals of the Outline might not be reached even by the early 
1990s. The country is not able to find a substitute for its policy of 
“clinging to the U.S.” Should U.S. dissatisfaction turn into anger, 
there would be no choice but for Japan to sooth Washington by 
political steps such as increased government grant aid to developing 
countries, thereby shouldering part of the U.S. burden in this field. 

In short, it might be said that Japan’s security policy is part of 
the country’s foreign policy toward the U.S. in the sense that 
Japan’s security cannot be conceived apart from the U.S. The 
Soviet Union is indeed a great threat to Japan, and the way of 
coping with this threat is a serious problem for Japan. But what 
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is More important is maintaining good relations with the U.S. The 
government and ruling party leaders, indeed, reckon with calmness 
that “even the Soviet Union cannot carelessly attack Japan as long 
as Japan firmly holds close ties with the U.S.” The greater part of 
the nation also seem to be realistic enough to think the most efficient 
way of securing national security without spending much money and ` 
manpower is to rely on the present Japan-U.S. defense setup. 

The average Japanese, in fact, has believed and will believe as 
follows: “Japan’s strategy of relying ultimately on the U.S, while 
making its contribution of 250,000 SDF soldiers on a volunteer basis 
has worked well.” Such will be the case hereafter too. (There are, 
of course, other Japanese like the, Socialists and the Communists 
who oppose the Japan-U.S. security arrangement). But this way of 
thinking by the majority of Japanese is likely to continue indefinitely 
because Japan and its people cannot come up with any alternative 
solution for their problem. 
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